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”HE vast growth of public interest in out- 
door sports, and the rapid increase of 
outdoor clubs, has, during the past de- 
ade, been a source of wonder to men of mature age. 


do without the many amusements which nowadays are 
things “no fellow can do without.” 

The anglomaniac craze has undoubtedly been the 
main source of inspiration, for though the love of sport 
may be as deeply rooted in American as in English 

breasts, the sport itself, as a rule, comes over the ocean. 

It is only during the last decade or two that the numerous hunt and shooting 
clubs have sprung up. The Westminster Kennel Club is one of the most notable of 
these. It was organized in December, 1877, and owes its origin in part to the dog- 
show held in Philadelphia in 1876, in connection with the Centennial Exhibition. This 
“show ’”’ excited a great deal of interest all over the country, and was one of the 
features of the exhibition. In the fall of that year and in the spring of 1877, various 
smaller bench shows were held, and each of them seemed so successful that several 
gentlemen who, previous to that date, had been engaged in the breeding of pointers, 
came to the conclusion that New York should not be behind in these matters, and 
determined to hold a bench show in New York. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. H. W. Webb, L. B. Wright, E. 
H. Dixon, C. DuB. Wagstaff, W. M. Tileston and Dr. Seward Webb, to conduct the 
undertaking. 

These gentlemen lost but little time in fixing on the Madison Square Garden as 
the proper place to hold the show, and the late Charles Lincoln was engaged as 
superintendent. The estimation in which Mr. Lincoln was held is best shown by an 
extract from a short history published by the club for circulation among its mem- 
bers: “Mr. Lincoln’s experience in England, where, at the age of nineteen years, 
he acted as secretary of the first Darlington Show, one of the earliest of any im- 
portance ever given in that country, and where he had been repeatedly engaged as 
a manager of exhibitions, both of dogs and horses, was of inestimable value to 
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the committee.” He was an excellent or- 
ganizer, an indefatigable worker, of unim- 
peachable integrity, and his tact, judg- 
ment, and readiness in smoothing over 
difficulties and calming the perturbed spir- 
its of the ignorant or disappointed exhib- 
itors (an office requiring all the estimable 
qualities for which Job was famous), had 
much to do with the success of that and 
the subsequent exhibitions of the club. 
There is little doubt that the club owes a 
vast deal to Mr. Lincoln, and without his 
aid would probably never have achieved 
its leading position among the bench 
shows of America. 

The show took place on May 8, 1877, 
with 874 entries, and was such an un- 
precedented success that it was kept open 
four days instead of three, and the pro- 
ceeds of the last day were handed over to 
Mr. Henry Bergh, to aid him in estab- 
lishing a hospital for sick dogs. 

So successful an exhibit could not fail 
to make a permanent mark, and the pro- 
moters were encouraged to establish the 
club on a firm basis and make the show an 
annual affair. 

On December g, 1877, it was resolved 
to incorporate the association. The roll 
of members at this time was as follows: 
Colonel LeGrand B. Cannon, General A. S. 
Webb, Dr. W. Seward Webb, Geo. De F. 
Grant, William F. Morgan, Edmund C. 
Stanton, C. DuBois Wag- 
staff, H. Walter Webb, 
Wm. M. Tileston, Fred- 
erick Barnard, Oliver Ise- 
lin, Lenox Belknap, J. 
Hopkins Smith, Louis B. 
Wright, F. O. De Luze, 
Robert C. Cornell, Hunt- 
ingdon Denton, Dr. Wil- 
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liam G. Richards. The president elected 
was General Webb, with Dr. Seward 
Webb’ as secretary and treasurer, and 
Mr. Wagstaff as vice-president. These 
three gentlemen, together with Messrs. 
Cannon, Tileston, Grant, Barnard, H. W. 
Webb and W. F. Morgan, forming the 
board of directors. The act of incorpo- 
ration was signed on the 5th of January, 
1878, and read that the particular business 
and the object of the society was “to study 
and improve the breed of dogs, to propa- 
gate and to protect game, and also to pur- 
chase, collect, own, sell, exhibit, breed and 
train dogs.” Need we add that the breed 
of dog the club selected was the Pointer, 
for the improvement of which the West- 
minster Breeding Association, the parent 
of the present kennel club, had been 
formed ? 

Only sportsmen have any idea of the 
sagacity of this breed of dog. One in- 
stance of dog sense that will strike home 
is told by a Captain Brown. A gentle- 
man requesting the loan of a pointer from 
a friend, was informed he was a perfect 
pointer, but could not stomach a bad shot. 
Unfortunately for the dog, the borrower 
was a poor shot, and missed bird after 
bird. Eventually the dog grew careless, 
but finally came to a good point, seemingly 
at a fern-bush, ‘The sportsman advanced, 
Both 


and out sprang a fine blackcock. 
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“ NANCY.” 


barrels missed him, 
and the dog’s_pa- 
tience was so ex- 
hausted that he gave 
a howl, tucked his 
tail between his legs 
and put out for home. If more dogs of 
this kind existed half the powder manu- 
facturers would shut up shop. 

Some pointers do not care about emi- 
gration, as a story told by Mr. Edward 
Cook, of Tugsten, Northumberland, evin- 
ces. His brother went to America, tak- 
ing with him a dog that was afterwards 
lost near Baltimore. Some months later 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cook were alarmed 
at hearing a dog attempting to break into 
their house. On admitting it, it was 
found to be the same dog that the 
brother had taken to America, and they 
never found how it returned, nor by what 
vessel. 

Lieutenant Ship, in his memoirs, men- 
tions the case of a soldier in India, who, 
having presented his dog to an acquaint- 
ance, by whom he was taken a distance of 
four hundred miles, was surprised to see 
him back a few days afterwards. These 
anecdotes show the pointers to be by no 
means deficient in other qualities than 
those which the sportsman requires. 

The first kennels of the Westminster 
Kennel Club were at Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, near the residence of Mr. William 
Tileston. Here was first formed the nu- 
cleus of the present celebrated collection 
of pointers owned by the Kennel Club. 
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“* BANG-BANG,.”” 


The first dog of 
great note owned was 
Sensation, who was 
purchased in Eng- “Jor.” 
land by Mr. George 
De Forest Grant, in 1876. His name 
originally was Don, and his record as 
good as could be desired. He was a 
large-sized lemon-and-white pointer, of 
about seventy pounds weight, and is 
generally admitted to have-had the best 
head of any pointer in America, and prob- 
ably in England, when there. He took 
part in the field trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club at Robins Island, and won 
the pointer cup, beating Mr. Godeffroy’s 
well known Croxteth. During the first 
year after his importation he won no less 
than $1,200 in prizes, and the return from 
service fees was very large. He took 
prizes almost.up to his death, which oc- 
curred in June of last year, and he has 
left a long list of good dogs, both in the 
field and on the bench, as his representa- 
tives. ‘Together with him at Passaic were 
Whiskey, his daughters Dazsy and Fi/irt, 
and many others equally good. 

The show of 1878, the first given by 
the incorporated club, was a repetition of 
the success of that of the preceding year. 
This, together with the prestige acquired 
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thereby and the great reputation that Sen- 
sation had by this time gained, both as a 
prize winner and sire, placed the club in 
the front rank of kennel associations. Ap- 
plications for membership began to flow 
in, and the limit of twenty-five was very 
soon reached. 

It was now considered a wise plan to 
procure a permanent and larger home, 
and, after innumerable places had been ex- 
amined, Messrs. Cornell, Morgan and Wag- 
staff reported very favorably on the grounds 
now occupied by the club, at Babylon, L.I., 
and a lease for two years was taken, with 
an option of purchase at $5,500 at the ex- 
piration of the lease. 

The grounds contained about sixty-four 
acres, divided by roads into three sections, 
that on which the buildings stood being 
the largest, and containing about thirty 
acres. The land lies about a mile north- 
west of Babylon, and is admirably adapted 
for what is required of it. The soil is 
dry, and there is no trouble found in 
keeping the dogs in perfect health: from 
that reason. The woods surrounding the 
club consist very largely of pine-trees, 
which are healthy in themselves, and cer- 
tainly add a great deal to the beauty of 
the place, as, during the winter months, 
their verdure causes a pleasant change 
from the everlasting brown-gray that makes 
the country so monotonous in winter time. 
A fine pond lies south of the club-house, 
which supplies Babylon, as well as the 
club, with ice, and is a delightful adjunct 
to the scenery, the contrast between the 
blue of the water and deep tones of the 
pine-trees making a very pretty piece of 
perspective. 

The buildings, when the club first en- 
tered into possession, were about a hun- 
dred years old, and seemed on their last 
legs; repairs, however, were made, a pig- 
eon-ground laid out, and the barn turned 
into kennels, while the small house that 
was to be used as a club-house was made 
as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit. 

At the time of moving Sensation was the 
stud dog and Whiskey, Daisy I.,° Daisy 
Il, Flirt, May and Gertie were the best of 
the females. 

The move proved extremely beneficial 
to the club in every way, and in 1882 the 
property was purchased, and two years 
afterwards, the list of members having 
quite outgrown the club-house, the old 
house was moved to a corner of the 
grounds, and a new building erected in 
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its place. The designs were drawn by Mr. 
C. DuBois Wagstaff, who, with Messrs. L. 
K. Wilmerding and Elliott Smith, consti- 
tuted the building committee. The build- 
ing is a handsome and exceedingly com- 
fortable structure, forty by sixty feet, and 
cost about $8,000. 

The ground-floor, around which is a 
wide veranda, consists of a cozy hall, a 
billiard room, a gun-room and a handsome 
dining-room twenty feet by forty. As 
many as fifty have been seated at.table. 
It is comfortably and neatly furnished in 
light wood, and has a huge fireplace, from 
which logs throw out an inspiring heat 
when the winter wind whistles across 
Long Island and the caloric gets very 
low. The sideboard is decorated with 
some handsome silver cups and jugs won 
by the different members in pigeon-match- 
es against other clubs, while above the 
fireplace the mantel-board is still further 
adorned by pewter and silver cups won at 
different dog shows by members’ dogs and 
presented to the club, and also by dogs 
belonging to the club. 

On entering the dining-room, the first 
object to catch the eye are two magnifi- 
cent heads, the one that of a moose and 
the other that of a huge elk, handsomely 
mounted, which would be hard to equal. 

On each side of the fireplace are two 
extremely well executed oil paintings by 
J. M. Tracy, the one of Zammany and 
Madstone, and the other of Croxteth and 
old Sensation. Both paintings are very 
fine, and are said to be excellent like- 
nesses of the dogs, particularly of old 
Sensation. The windows of the dining- 
room have an agreeable outlook, and 
there is certainly no lack of life in the 
background as one gets a good view of 
the kennels. 

The hall has some excellent prints of 
dogs, some of which are very old and 
portray dogs as unlike those of the pres- 
ent day as can be imagined. The billiard 
room contains a single English table and 
has some handsome pictures on the walls, 
notably one of Bang-Bang (see illustra- 
tion, page 200), and a fine picture of a St. 
Bernard. Beyond this is the gun-room, 
and very cozy it is. Naturally the pictures 
are “doggy,” but they are good ones, and 
the monotony is relieved by a caricature 
of Mr. G. De F. Grant, who is represented 
as having just blown a pigeon to innumer- 
able fragments, while his face expresses un- 
utterable satisfaction at the performance. 
Lockers surround the room which will 
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hold from three to six guns, if required, 
and, as the room is kept warm, there is no 
danger of rust. 

Upon the next floor are the bedrooms, 
ten in number, all neatly and comfortably 
furnished, and hung with shooting, coach- 
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grass is kept close around the house, and 
it is only when certain winds blow that 
the nuisance is at all troublesome. 
Directly in front of the billiard room is 
the pigeon-shooting ground, which faces 
the lake and is fitted up in the usual 














THE GUARDIAN OF THE PEACE, 


ing and hunting pictures. A charming 
view is had from the upper veranda, which 
overlooks the pigeon-shooting ground, and 
is a cool and pleasant place in summer. 
The hum of the Long Island mosquito 
is to be heard at times in the summer, and 
is also to be felt, on occasions; but the 





manner. A new shooting-house is to be 
built shortly, so there is but little need of 
any description of the present one. The 
pulling-box is fitted with a patent ar- 
rangement made by J. J. King, which is 
ingenious and cannot be improved upon. 
The old kennels lie directly behind the 
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club-house, and are very conveniently 
situated. There are large runways be- 
hind both the dog and bitch kennels, and 
also behind the breeding boxes, of which 
there are about fifteen. All these have 
concrete floors, are admirably dry, and 
such a thing as kennel lameness is quite 
unknown. Mr. James Mortimer, the pres- 
ent superintendent, has had a long ex- 
perience in canine matters, and it is due 
to his care that the kennels have always 
been free from sickness. He is an English- 
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man by birth, and has been in this country 
about fifteen years. His able management 
of the bench shows have had very much 
to do with their success, and his knowl- 
edge of all breeds makes him an impor- 
tant factor at other shows in a judicial 
capacity. 

The new kennel that was erected last 
fall is built about a hundred yards south 
of the old one, and is a serviceable build- 
ing with a large kennel on either side, 
and a feed-room in the centre. 

Taken as a whole, though the buildings 
are rather of the common order, they are 
serviceable, well arranged, and are kept 
in excellent order. The drainage is good, 
and there is an ample supply of good 
water. 

In the corner, close to the road that 
leads to Mr. August Belmont’s farm known 
as “The Nursery,” stands Mr. Mortimer’s 
house, which was originally the club-house, 
and was moved there in 1884, when the 
present club-house was erected. 





THE POINTERS. 


The list of pointers at the present time 
is not large, as a number of sales have 


reduced the number considerably. At 
the head of this list is Bang-Bang. He 


is a lemon-and-white dog, whelped in 
January, 1881, and is by Price’s Bang- 
Princess Kate. Baig was by Cobham’s 
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Bang—Vesta, and Princess Kate was by 
Andrews’ Ponto-Andrews’ Sappho. He 
was purchased in England by Mr. G. De 
F. Grant for the club in 1883, and, though 
then only two years old, had distin- 
guished himself in the field trials, his rec- 
ord being : 


Pointer Puppy Stakes, Shrewsbury ; Champion 
Puppy Cup, Shrewsbury ; £50 for best pointer in 
Derby Blandford K. C. Trials, 1882; All-Aged 
Stake, St. Hubert field trials, Belgium; 3d in 
Puppy Stakes, St. Hubert field trials, Belgium ; 2d 
in International, Darmstadt; divided Special for 
best dog owned by an Englishman. Bench win- 
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nings: Ist, at Crystal Palace Show, January, ’83 ; 
2d, Cleveland; 1st, Light Weight Pointer Sweep- 
stakes, New York, ’84; Ist, Philadelphia, ’85 ; Ist, 
Waverly, ’§7. Field trial winnings in America: 
2d, All-Aged Pointer Stakes, Eastern field trials, 
High Point, N. C., 85; divided 2d, Eastern field 
trial, 86. Not for sale. 


He is rather small in size, weighing 
about fifty-five pounds, and has had great 
success as a stud dog. 

Naso of Kippen is the other stud dog. 
He is a _ liver-and-white dog, and was 
born May 24, 1882, being by Waso 7/.- 
Champion Maggie, his breeder being H. S. 





A PROMISING YOUNGSTER (PUP). 
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H. Prince Albert Sohns. He was import- 
ed in June, 1886, and has a grand record, 
his winnings being : 


2d, Ostend: Crystal Palace, 1883; Ist and cup, 
Antwerp; Ist, Amsterdam; Ist, Crystal Palace, 
’84; Ist and cup, Brussels; Ist and cup, Lille; 
Ist, Crystal Palace (Winter Show); Ist, Crystal 
Palace (Summer Show); 2d and special in field 
trial class, Birmingham, ’85; Ist and special in 
field trial class, Crystal Palace (Winter Show); Ist 
and special for field trial class, Rotterdam ; Ist and 
cup (divided), Brussels, ’86. At Field Trials: Ist, 
Berlin; 1st, Cloverly Brace Stakes and special for 
brace of either breed (with /7/¢ of Braunfels), Shrews- 
bury ; 2d, Cloverly Brace Stakes, Shrewsbury, "85 ; 
1st, Newark ; rst, Boston ; Ist, Philadelphia ; Cham- 
pion, Hartford and Waverly, ’87. Not for sale. 


The imported bitches include: J/oon- 
stone, liver-and-white, by champion Bazg- 
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Davey’s Luna ; Kate, 8th liver-and-white, 
by Donald [I.-Bell, with a record of tst, 
Waverly, 1887, her breeder being A. 
Sturgeon, and Glauca, a lemon-and-white 
bitch bred in England. 

The bitches bred here are Luckystone, 
liver-and-white, and MJadstone, liver-and- 
white, litter sisters to Mr. Hitchcock’s 
Tammany, and therefore by Zory—Moon- 
stone. Countess If., \emon-and-white, by 
Bang-Bang—Countess, born July 12, 1886, 
and ancy, lemon-and-white, by Zang- 
Bang—Polly, bred by W. K. C. 

The puppies are a fine-looking lot, and 
among them are: 

Westminster Sal, liver-and-white, born June 1, 
1887; breeder, owners. Vaso of Kippen-—Mad- 
stone. 

Westminster Ina, liver-and-white, born June 1, 
1887; breeder, owners. aso of Kippen—Madstone. 

Westminster Luna, liver-and-white, born June 25, 
1887 ; breeder, owners. Maso of Kippen—Moonstone. 

Westminster Gladiator, liver-and-white, born July 
3, 1887; breeder, owners. Maso of Kippen-Glauca. 

Westminster Gladys, liver-and-white, born July 3, 
1887 ; breeder, owners. Vaso of Kippen—Glauca. 

Westminster Gladiola, liver-and-white, born July 
3, 1887; breeder, owners. Vaso of Kippen-Glauca. 

Westminster Gracchus, liver-and-white, born July 
3, 1887; breeder, owners. Naso of Kippen—Glauca. 

Westminster Limestone, \iver-and-white, born 
July 23, 1887; breeder, owners. Vaso of Kippen- 
Luckystone. 

Westminster Loadstone, liver-and-white, born July 
23, 1887; breeder, owners. Maso of Kippen—Lucky- 
Stone. 


All these were to be seen at the late 
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bench show, where, however, they were 
on exhibition and not for competition. 





Nancy, by Bang-Bang—Polly, has a nice 
litter of pups by Vaso of Kippen. 

The club, however, does not enter any 
of its pointers at the annual W. K. C. 
bench show, but has been uniformly suc- 


cessful at other shows. 


The membership of the Westminster 
Kennel has of course immensely increased 


during the ten years of its 
existence. In 1878 there 
were only twenty-five mem- 
bers—to-day there are close 
on five times that number. 
The present officers are: 
President, J. Otto Donner ; 
vice-president, Robert C. 
Cornell; secretary, F. R. 
Hitchcock; treasurer, Bra- 
dish Johnson, Jr. Board of 
governors, elected October 
29, 1887: J. Otto Donner, 
G. Lee Knapp, Robert C. 
Cornell, F. R. Halsey, W. 
Breeze Smith, J. Coleman 
Drayton, H. W. Webb, F. 
R. Hitchcock, G. De F. 
Grant, L. K. Wilmerding, 
T. H. Terry, C. DuBois 
Wagstaff, F. O. De Luze, 
Geo. S. Floyd Jones, Bra- 
dish Johnson, Jr., R. H. 
Williams and Elliott Smith. 

The list of members in- 
cludes some of the best pig- 
eon-shots in the country, 
among them being G. De 
F. Grant, Pierre Lorillard, 
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Mastiffs . 

St. Bernards 
Berghunde . 
Newfoundlands 
Greyhounds 
Deerhounds 
Retrievers 

Great Danes 
Bloodhounds 
Pointers . ° 
English setters 
Black and tans. 
Irish setters. ° 
Chesapeake Bay . 


Irish water spaniels . 


Field spaniels . 
Clumber spaniels . 
Cocker spaniels 
Foxhounds . 
Beagles 
Basset hounds 
Dachshunde 
Fox-terriers . 
Collies 
Bull-dogs 
Bull-terriers 
Skye terriers 
Irish terriers 
Rough terriers . 
Black and tans. 
Dandie Dinmonts 
Bedlington . 
Yorkshire 

Toy terriers. 
Pugs . 

Toy spaniels 


Italian greyhounds : 


Pe s&s 
Mexican hairless . 
Miscellaneous . 
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Jr., W. B. Smith, W. C. Floyd-Jones and 
H. S. Jaffray, and the cups won by these 
gentlemen ornament the side and mantel 
boards in the dining-room. 


THE BENCH SHOW. 


The following table gives the compara- 
tive number of the entries in each individ- 
ual year since the Westminster Kennel 
Club, in 1877, held its first bench show: 
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ROUBART’S POINTERS (ETCHED IN 1708). 
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This table shows at a glance the increase 
in numbers during ten years, but it fails to 
show the vast increase of quality in the 
exhibits. At first the bench shows at- 
tracted atten- 
tion because of 
their novelty ; 
now they at- 
tract attention 
because of the excellence 
of the dogs shown. I know 
that $3,000 and $4,000 was 
offered for some of the 
English champion mas- 
tiffs by a gentleman au- 
thorized to do so, and a 
like sum for some of the 
champion St. Bernards on 
the other side of the wa- 
ter. The negotiations fell 
through, however. 

The sums expended in 
pointers by the Kennel 
Club have been large, 
Naso of Kippen costing 
$1,700, and he was not dear at that price, 
while Mr. August Belmont has spent a 
small fortune on fox-terriers, and the 
Blemton Kennels now own not only the 
best terriers. in America, but perhaps in 
the world. A dog like Lucifer is almost 
faultless, and Dusky Trap, a late importa- 
tion, took prizes all over England before 
Mr. Belmont brought him over here. 

The fox-terrier is looked upon as a sport- 
ing companion that comes in handy after 
rats and rabbits, but is quite out of place 
in any other sporting capacity. I remem- 
ber seeing a tan and white fox-terrier 
belonging to Mr. Rolls, of the Hendrie, in 
Wales, that would point as staunchly as 
any pointer or setter, the only trouble 
being that in turnips he could not be seen 
more than a few feet, and would not break 
charge until the bird rose. A brother 
officer of mine, Captain Hoyes, of the 
Prince of Wales’ Leinster Regiment, 
had a terrier named /Pincher, that 
followed him on a driving tour from 
Portsmouth, where we were quartered, 
and got lost near Henley. He turned 
up at the barracks about ten days 
afterwards, having run close on two 
hundred miles, and seemed none the 
worse for his trip. That terrier 
showed great reasoning powers there 
is nc doubt. A little blind Scotch 
terrier, named faz, I once owned, 
got lost in Stroud, and a short time 
afterwards I found her sitting at a 
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corner of the street, upon her haunches, 
begging, with a crowd around her wonder- 
ing what the next move would be. The 
habit of burying bones, etc., is not always 
confined to those relics of past feeds, as I 
remember reading of a terrier that had 
contracted a great liking for a white cat. 
He was found digging a hole in the 
garden one day, and watched. The exca- 
vation finished, he sought out the cat, 
dragged her by the neck in a friendly way 
to the hole, and endeavored to place her 
in it and cover her with the soil. The cat 
objected with might and main, and finally 
escaped. 

The bench of collies at the late show 
spoke for itself. ertha, her son Bendigo, 
and Flurry //. were a trio that could not 
be equaled in England, and that their ex- 
cellence was appreciated is shown by the 
fact that Mr. Pierpont Morgan paid $1,700 
for the first named, and $1,500 for Bendigo 
before the show was over. Alas! he will 
not again exhibit them in public. Slurry 
/T, (see illustration, page 205) is an excel- 
lent type. Dublin Scot and Scotilla, both 
of whom were shown by the Chestnut Hill 
Kennels, and old Rodin Adair, who has 
taken prizes as far back as ’82, shown 
by the Hempstead Farm Company, were 
grand specimens of this popular breed, 
while of the young dogs Joslyn Sensation 
will make a great name. 

Innumerable instances are related of the 
collie’s sagacity in his peculiar line, that 
of tending and driving sheep. The breed 
is useful in other ways, however. Mr. 
Colin Campbell, of Stonefield, had a collie 
named £itrick, that was the finest all-round 
retriever I have ever seen, and no sum 
would have bought him. The universal 
antipathy of the collie to cats was never 
more fully demonstrated than at a Scotch 
kirk in the Highlands. ‘The congregation, 
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mostly shepherds, always brought their 
dogs with them. On one occasion, in the 
midst of the exhortation, a cat marched 
into the kirk, and was seen by one dog 
who set up a howl. Out went the cat, 
followed by about fifteen grand collies, 
who ran into and killed ‘her in fine style 
in the churchyard. An edict from the 
pulpit excluded dogs after that. 

The St. Bernard Class shows the increase 
of popularity of this grand dog during the 
period in which the W. K. C’s bench 
shows have been held. In 1877 only 17 
were to be seen, and the numbers did not 
materially increase until 1882, from which 
date the increase has been steady until last 
February the figures reached 113. And 
such a grand lot they were! Otho, Duke 
of Leeds, Lady Athol, Rohna, Barry It. 
Bosco, represented the rough-coated St. 
Bernard, while Hector, Don, Leila, Lohen- 
grin, Victor, Joseph, Petrarch and Thisbe 
were worthy representatives of the smooth- 
coated breed. Not the least interesting 
portion of the show was the presence of 
Miss Anna H. Whitney as judge when the 
St. Bernards came into the ring. 

The original dogs of this breed came 
from the Convent of St. Bernard, but the 
breed has been improved greatly, and finer 
dogs are seen at bench shows than at the 
convent. One of the dogs there, named 
Barry, carried a medal tied round his 
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neck as a badge of honorable distinction, 
for he had saved the lives of forty persons 
but perished in an avalanche himself. 

Pointers were a strong class at the recent 
show, and though the numbers have not 
greatly increased since the first show, it is 
because breeders have discovered that it 
is a mere waste of money to enter any but 
good dogs for competition. 

The quality in this breed shows the 
same improvement as in the other classes, 
and such well-known names as Zammany, 
Bang-Bang, Naso of Kippen, Robert le 
Diable, Bracket, Revel 7/., in the cham- 
pion classes, is sufficient to demonstrate 
how good was the bench. I have not 
heard of any particular act of staunch- 
ness or sagacity of any of the above-men- 
tioned dogs. One, I remember, however, 
of an English pointer, showing consid- 
erable thought. This dog, when quarter- 
ing a large fallow field, made a point, and 
then slowly and cautiously proceeded, fol- 
lowed by his master. It was supposed he 
was drawing on the scent of a hare, that 
had stolen away. At last he set off run- 
ning and made a large circuit to the left, 
working around until he came to a dead 
point opposite his master, who then ad- 
vanced and put up a covey of birds between 
him and the dog, who had thus stopped 
the birds from running. The perfection of 
breaking is instanced by a gentleman who 
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took a friend out to show the goodness of 
his dogs. Eight were out, and while one 
pointed all the rest immediately backed. 
Staying with the late Mr. John Adair, of 
Rathdare, some years ago, he showed me 
his Irish setters, seven in number, which 
were as perfectly broken as the pointers 
above mentioned. 

On the other hand, at the last show, 
English and Irish setters both were weaker 
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in numbers and in quality than at pre- 
vious shows, and it looks as if- the 
once popular breed had passed its day. 

The small classes, such as pugs, toy 
Spanish and Italian greyhounds, were 
all strong, and shows that the Toy 
Dog Club is by no means an unneces- 
sary institution. 

If it had not been for the energy of 
such institutions as the Westminster 
Kennel Club dogs like these would 
never have been seen in thjs country, 
or, at all events, in very isolated cases: 
it is well, therefore, to give honor to 
whom honor is due. The press of 
New York appreciates the efforts of 
this and other clubs, and seconds such 
enterprise by lengthy reports of exhi- 
bitions, while the officers of the show 
in their turn do all they can to give 
correct and early information to the 
members of the press. 


FIELD TRIAL CLUBS. 


A word should be said of the Field 

Trial organizations of the country, 
which, equally with the bench shows, have 
done much for the sporting dog. Gener- 
ous money prizes, as well as the chance 
of gaining honor, have prompted com- 
petition, and the respective merits of the 
stock of one or another dog have not 
only raised the value of that particular 
dog, but have suggested to others the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the purchase and 
propagation of high-bred dogs. 














ARCHERY. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A NOVICE. 


BY HENRY CHADWICK. 


—— 


DO not propose to preface this chapter with 
any special remarks on the origin of arch- 
ery, or to refer to what history relates of 
“ve anciente sporte.”” Suffice it to say that 
y Archery, as now practised, is one of the 
most fashionable field pastimes of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. The memory of boyhood’s 
days brings to one’s mind the familiar nurs- 
ery rhyme of “A was an archer who shot 
at a frog ;” while later on in life memory’s record 
recalls the valiant deeds of that hero of archery, 
Robin Hood, so romantically described in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel “Ivanhoe.” In the ancient 
days archery was a warrior’s occupation ; now it 
ae is simply a healthy outdoor recreation for the 
leisure class of the community. As American 
society increases in all the attributes of wealth, 
we naturally begin to adopt those sports which seem to belong to people of wealth 
and leisure. Hence the rapid growth of late years of such fashionable outdoor 
sports as archery, cricket, lawn tennis, and kindred recreative field exercises, 

Archery is an expensive pastime, not only in the outlay of time required for 
practice, but also in regard to the cost of the materials of the sport. The para- 
phernalia of an archer’s complete outfit is financially costly, that is, if he desires 
to excel in the art and to become an expert, he must possess himself of the 
very best materials. For instance, a perfectly finished yew or snakewood bow of 
the best finish and most endurable quality, with its complement of a quiver of 
model lancewood arrows, will use up a fifty-dollar bill in a very destructive man- 
ner ; and when the demand for three bows and three sets of arrows—one of each for 
long range shooting, one for short range and one for every-day practice—is satis- 
fied, and the necessary accompanying appliances are added, the best portion of a 
hundred dollars will have been expended. Then there is one’s archery club ex- 
penses, and these are no small item. In fact, archery is a field sport for people of 
means and leisure only, and it can therefore never attain to more than a certain 
and rather limited degree of popularity, and then only in the large and wealthy 
cities of the country. 

Archery is an exercise advantageous to men of sedentary habits, and to the fair 
sex. It is certainly an excellent field sport for ladies, as it provides them with 
the very kind of exercise they are most in need of, and that is in giving active play 
tothe arms and chest muscles. It is true that certain class exercises in calisthenic 
academies will develop the same muscles; but there is quite a difference between 
the mechanical work of the calisthenic movements and the pleasurable excitement 
incident to trials of skill on the archery field, with al] its picturesque surroundings. 
In fact, in comparison, the one is work and the other is play, and any form of ex- 
ercise which is not recreative in its character does not amount to much in a sanitary 
point of view. 

Standing in front of the archery target thirty yards distant, and watching the 
movements of a practised archer as he grasps his bow, places an arrow in posi- 
tion, and then, with comparative ease, sends it flying into the centre of the 
“gold” of the target, the whole proceeding, with its final result, looks so simple, 
so easy of attainment, that a casual observer would be apt to think the sport 
rather too much of the nature of boy’s-play for men to engage in it. But when 
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the novice tries his hand at this appar- 
ently simple act, and realizes, by practical 
experiment, what difficulties beset him, and 
what a number of things he has to learn to 
do before he himself can shoot his arrow 
into any part of the target at all, still less 
the “gold” centre, his respect for the 
sport is very apt to increase in the ratio 
of the number of obstacles to success he 
encounters in his efforts to test its merits. 
“It looks so easy, you know.” But it is 
not easy at all. On the contrary, it gives 
aman of brains something to reflect up- 
on, something to study up and to anal- 
yze as to cause and effect ; and with this 
naturally comes a hearty respect for the 
art,and also a love for the sport for the 
pleasurable excitement it yields. Any 
novice in archery will tell you what a 
thrill of pleasure he experiences - when, 
after weeks of disappointing practice ; of 
blunders in handling the bow and in 
“nocking” his arrows; of errors from 
getting into “bad form” in taking up his 
position to shoot, and, in fact, in practi- 
cally realizing all the little shocks to one’s 
amour propre which a novice is heir to— 
when, I say, after all this he strikes “ good 
form,” and sees his arrow enter the magic 
circle of the “gold,” and that not by 
chance, but by the skill which his perse- 
vering mastery of the art yields, his ex- 
clamation is, “By Jove! you know, I did 
not think there was so much enjoyment 
in it.” And this is the idea which every 
learner expresses when he has once passed 
the outer works of the citadel of archery. 
Well has the best American writer on 
archery expressed it in the title he gave 
his admirable treatise on the sport, ‘ The 
Witchery of Archery.” 

To take aim with a bow is a very dif- 
ferent thing from aiming with a rifle. In 
the latter case you shoulder your rifle, 
run your line of sight along the barrel, 
and take deliberate aim at your target. 
In doing this, the steadier your nerve the 
truer your aim; but the “mind intent” 
has little comparatively to do with it, in- 
asmuch as your effort is the result of a 
combination of keen sight, steady nerve 
and straight aim. But with the bow it is 
altogether different. Here the mental 
work to be done is everything. In arch- 
ery the word ‘‘aim” in the familiar sense 
applied to a rifle is inapplicable. Expe- 
rience teaches the practised archer to aim 
with his mind, as it were. Like Ham- 
let's philosophy, “it is in my mind’s eye, 
Horatio.” The archer intuitively feels 
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that he has his bow in the right position 
to send the arrow flying to the centre of 
the target. He looks solely at the “gold” 
centre of the target, and never at his bow 
or the arrow, as the arrow lies in position, 
with bow arched. ready for the “loose,” 
which sends it flying through the air to the 
target. Itis this feeding of your aim, rather 
than seeing it, that is-a peculiarity of the 
art. ‘This feeling is attained only by the 
familiarity of constant practice. And, by 
the way, in no field sport does the old say- 
ing of “practice makes perfect” apply 
with such force as in archery. Skill in 
handling the bow, especially in long range 
shooting, is only attainable by continuous 
and persevering practice. ‘There are so 
many little but important details to be, 
attended to, which habit alone can train 
one into, that any regular rule is almost in- 
applicable. It is all very well to read in 
your book of instructions that the young 
archer must do this, that and the other 
thing, but it is practical experience in the 
field that will alone enable him to overcome 
the obstacles in his path on his way to the 
goal of success as an expert. The details 
which the novice must become familiar 
with. before he can send his first arrow 
into the target, even, are enough to en- 
gage all his attention outside of the at- 
tainment of that mental schooling which 
comes from the practical effort to shoot 
straight. 

To hold your bow firmly with your left 
hand, as if it were in the grip of a vise, is 
the first letter of the archer’s alphabet. ‘The 
second is to bend your bow to the arrow’s 
head properly, and the third is to “ loose” 
the cord from the finger of your right hand 
at the opportune moment when your mind 
is bent on the target. This isthe A B C of 
archery. Then comes the placing of the 
arrow in position, seeing that it is “ nocked ” 
in the right place on the string; that the 
“ cock-feather ” is uppermost, and that the 
tips of your fingers are rightly placed on 
the cord. When the “right form” for all 
these details has been attained by the fa- 
miliarity of constant practice, and they 
have become a regular habit with you in 
handling your bow, then you will be fully 
prepared for the mental study of the situa- 
tion, and then begins the “ headwork of 
archery,” so to speak, and just as you are 
able to excel in this will you become a 
skilful archer. 

How to “stand at ease” while using your 
bow is quite an important matter; that is, 
to stand in a position that feels natural and 
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uncenstrained. You do not face the tar- 
get as you are required to do when shoot- 
ing with a rifle, but with the left side of 
your body toward the target, and with your 
face turned so as to look over your left 
shoulder. To stand firm is the main ob- 
ject, so as to avoid any varying of the 
steady position of the left arm as it is ex- 
tended, with your hand grasping the bow. 
At first the novice will naturally find this 
fixed position somewhat irksome; but 
practice and habit will make it familiar. 
The left arm, when extended and resisting 
the pull of the right arm in bending the 
bow, will be apt to shake and be unsteady 
at first. To train the arm to steadiness 
practise holding out at arm’s-length a 
weight equaling that of your bow, but no 
heavier. Any exercise, too, which will 
strengthen the muscles of your left arm so 
as to give your hand a firmer grip of the 
bow, will be found advantageous. This 
arm, in fact, is the lever on which your 
main dependence lies for a correct delivery 
of the arrow. As it is raised or lowered, 
so will your arrow fly high or lowto the 
target. If the arm is bent at all the power 
to draw the bow to the arrow’s head is les- 
sened, and the aim made inaccurate. All 
these details must be borne in mind in 
practice. Not one of them must be for- 
gotten. By this means only can a regular 
habit—the correct form—be attained. 
Then comes the next important matter, of 
a proper use of the right arm. Here, too, 
unused muscles come into play, especially 
those which are brought into action in 
pulling the bowstring back as far as the 
length of the arrow will admit of. At first 
it will feel like a very constrained position, 
and be one somewhat painful; but as your 
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arm becomes trained to the position, all 
that disappears. To ladies, who are so gen- 
erally unaccustomed to exercise of the 
muscles of the chest and arms, and are 
consequently weak in that respect, the 
practice in using the bow comes hard upon 
them ; but its advantage in the strength it 
imparts repays for all the pain of the train- 
ing. When you have learned to “ pull the 
string” correctly, you will then have to at- 
tend to the comparatively simple matter 
of letting the cord slip from your fingers. 
Any one practising with a bow and arrow, 
unless the cuticle of his fingers be as thick 
as that of a day laborer, will have to wear 
leather finger-tips to prevent blisters on 
his fingers; and the face of these tips 
should be sufficiently soft and pliable to 
allow of the bowstring slipping from them 
easily. In holding the cord, too, there is 
but one right way, and that is to let the 
arrow, as it lies on the cord, be between 
your first and second finger, the tips of 
those fingers being held on the cord. To 
let slip the cord at the right moment 
is an important point, as a good “loose,” 
as it is called, is very essential in aiding 
the correct flight of the arrow. Finally, 
observe this general rule. Stand steady ; 
hold your left arm out straight and 
firm; look at the “gold” centre of the 
target as you bend your bow, and the 
moment your eye is on the target, and 
your bow is bent to the arrow’s head, 
loosen your hold on the cord with a 
quick but easy motion. If your move- 
ments have been correct, and in harmony 
with the thought in your mind that the 
arrow should go straight to the centre 
of the target, it is two to one that it will 
go there. 
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A YARN ABOUT GHOSTS. 


BY CAPTAIN R. F. COFFIN, 


“ WHETHER or not there’s ghosts, sir,” 
said the old sailor the other day, “are 
mostly a matter of opinion. There’s them 
as says as the whole air are full of ’em, and 
then there’s others as says as there ain’t 
no sich a thing. My own opinion are that 
sometimes arter a chap slips his wind, he 
be permitted to come back agin, and the 
way I knowas it is so are that in two oc- 
casions I seen a ghost, or if I didn’t see it 
on one time, I were close to the man what 
did. 

“You see it was along in 1845 or 1846, 
or somewhere along there. The year 
ain’t much account nohow. I was afore 
the mast in the ship Sw/tana, one of the 
reg’lar New Orleans packets, runnin’ in 
what was called Holmes’s line. You see I 
mostly went in the Liverpool trade, but in 
the winter, if I got a chance to go a v’yage 
to New Orleans or Mobile, or make a couple 
of trips to Charleston or Savannah, why I 
cheated the winter a little. For you know 
there weren’t no steamers them days, and 
there was lines of ships to Charleston and 
Savannah and New Orleans, let alone Liv- 
erpool or London and sich. 

“ But jist have this mug filled, for it’s 
dry work talkin’, and then I’ll tell you 
about the ghost, or rather about the fellow 
that seen the ghost; though whether he 
see it or not I don’t know, but I know this, 
that he thought he seen it. We was all 
ready for sea, and jist haulin’ down to the 
end of the pier for the steamer to hook on 
to us, when there comes runnin’ down the 
dock a fellow with a black carpet-bag in 
his hand. We laid jist at the foot of Pine 
street, East River, and he jist pitched his 
bag aboard of us and jumped into the 
chains himself, and scrambled aboard, and 
the steamer went ahead, and we was out 
in the river. Well, when the steward mus- 
tered the passengers this chap didn’t have 
no ticket ; not a blessed thing did he have 
but this black bag, but in the bag he had 
about $2,000, and he was willing to pay 
any price for his passage, but go he must 
and that was all there was about it. Sud- 
den business, he said, called him to New 
Orleans, and he had no time to go to the 
office for a ticket, but jist jumped out of 
his carriage at the head of the wharf and 


run down and got aboard jist in the nick 
of time. That was the yarn he spun. He 
said his name was ‘Edward Dennis,’ and 
that was the ‘old man’s’ name, too—the 
captain, I mean. You know we always 
call the captain the ‘old man,’ no matter 
how young he is. Well, the ‘old man’ 
was willin’ enough to take his money, but 
the cabin was chock full of passengers, and 
there was no place where he could sleep. 
They could eat him well enough, but they 
couldn’t sleep him. 

“Well, we had a lot of steerage passen- 
gers down for’ard in the ’twixt decks, and 
there was a spare berth down there, or 
else the carpenter fitted him up a berth, 
blowed if I don’t forget which, it’s so long 
ago; but at all: events it was settled that 
down there he was to sleep, and take his 
meals in the cabin, and he was to pay full 
cabin passage. So he give the ‘old man’ 
his cash to take care of for him, and every- 
thing was all right. We got down to the 
Hook and cast off from the steamer, and 
made sail, and away we went, and he 
couldn’t have got back agin then if he’d 
wanted to unless he swam for it. We had 
a good passage down to the ‘ Hole in the 
Wall.’ About seven days, if I remember 
rightly, and right good weather after pass- 
ing Hatteras, and we chaps for’ard had 
got to noticin’ this extra passenger a good 
deal, for he was a rum chap in every way. 
He come aboard in a rum way, and he 
acted in a rum way arter he got aboard. 
Not that there was anythin’ rum about his 
looks, for he was jist the finest picture of a 
man I ever sot eyes on. I reckon he stood 
over six feet in his stockin’s, and was as 
straight and clean limbed as a deer, with 
wayy jet-black hair, and an eye so bright 
and clear and keen that he seemed to look 
right through you when he’d be tellin’ you 
what card you thought of, for he was jist 
the cutest fellow with a pack of cards that 
ever I see ; he could do anythin’ with ’em, 
and in his hands they almost seemed to 
have life. Tell you what he’d do: he’d 
stand three or four of us fellers up in a 
row and tell us to each think of a card, 
and he’d jist look at us and tell every 
blessed one of us what card we thought of. 
I couldn’t begin to tell you half the tricks 
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he could do with cards, and all his pastime 
seemed to be to get a crowd of the steer- 
age passengers together and play cards 
with ’em. Fust of all they played for 
money, but they soon found out that they 
was no match for him, and after that they 
played for fun. One strange thing was, 
that this man never had anythin’ to do 
with the cabin passengers, although he had 
paid as much as anybody, and always ate 
with ’em, but beyond that he held no in- 
tercourse with ’em whatever, but seemed 
rather to like the steerage passengers, or 
us chaps in the forecastle. He’d come in 
there in the dog-watches of an arternoon 
and show us tricks with the cards by the 
dozen. He used to like to hear us spin 
yarns, but he never talked much himself. 
He was a good deal of a gentleman, too, 
in his manners, and that made it seem 
more strange that he didn’t stop aft on 
the poop with the other cabin passengers, 
instead of stayin’ for’ard all the while. He 
didn’t sleep much, didn’t this chap, for he 
would mostly stop up till eight bells. every 
night in the fust watch, walkin’ on the fore- 
castle with the man on the lookout, and 
then every mornin’ he was out as soon as 
we begun to wash decks. Every mornin’ 
after we got south of Hatteras, when the 
water was warm, he would come up just as 
naked as the day he was born and git us 
to play on him with the hose. Then he’d 
take a coarse towel and rub himself till 
he’d shine agin, and then go below and be 
up agin all dressed, long afore any other 
passenger had his eyes open. 

“As I said afore, we got down to the 
‘Hole in the Wall’ all right. Goin’ through 
the Providence channel we got a little 
snifter from the west’ard that brought us 
down to double reefs, and we was three 
days knockin’ about there afore we got to 
the ‘Isaacs.’ There’s a light on ’em now, 
and one on Stirrup Kay, but them times 
there weren’t no light arter you passed the 
‘Hole in the Wall’ till you got way down 
to ‘Orange Kays,’ when you struck over 
for the ‘ Double-headed Shots.’ 

“Well, we got round the ‘Isaacs’ all 
right, and skimmed down along the Bank 
and took a departure from ‘ Orange Kays,’ 
as it might be about dark, with a light 
breeze about no’theast. I was in the port 
watch, and our side had the deck from 
eight to twelve. All through the watch 
the weather was cloudy and there was 
lightnin’ all around the horizon, but toward 
midnight it began to look threatenin’. We 
had all three t’gallan’ sails on the ship, for 
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you see it was necessary to keep everythin’ 
on her in order to stem the Gulf with the 
light wind, otherwise she would have been 
under snug sail the way it was lookin’, for 
he was a careful old chap, was old Dennis; 
but here, you see, it was neck or nothin’. 
He didn’t want to drift up past ‘ Abaco’ 
and have to come round past the ‘ Hole in 
the Wall’ agin, and so he was forced to 
keep the muslin on her. 

“Well, afore we went below we got 
everythin’ clear for shortenin’ sail; halli- 
ards flemished down—” 

“What?” 

“Flemished—you don’t know what that 
is, and I shan’t tell you ; it don’t matter, 
any sailor will know what it means ;—clew- 
lines and reef tackles all led out through 
the leadin’ blocks, braces off the pins and 
faked down on deck clear for runnin’, and 
everythin’ ship-shape and in order. 

“It might have been nigh on to three 
bells in the middle watch; I was a- 
dreamin’ of sittin’ in a little back room in 
the house where I boarded when I was in 
Liverpool, for you know crews all had to 
board ashore then, for there was no cookin’ 
allowed in the docks, and I thought I was 
a-sittin’ in this room (it was in Union 
street the house was) with a gal that I was 
sweet on at that time, and I thought I had 
my arm around her waist, and her hand in 
mine, and all that, when all of a sudden I 
was waked up with the call, ‘All hands, 
shorten sail!’ and presently the second 
mate stuck his head into the forecastle and 
sung out, ‘Tumble up there, now—quick ! 
None of your bloody sojerin’.’ Well, you 
know, growl you may on board a ship, but 
go you’ve got to, sure; so in less than two 
minutes we was all out. The squall 
struck her jist as I was gittin’ out of the 
forecastle, and they let fly everythin’ by the 
run. Topsail and t’gallan’ yards came 
down together, and the slattin’ of all this 
canvas about your ears was enough to 
deafen you, let alone the thunder which 
was soundin’, not in successive claps, but 
in one continuous peal. All the starboard 
watch was aft, gittin’ the spanker brailed 
up, and there was nobody to give us any 
orders, even if we could have heard any in 
that infernal din; but we didn’t need any, 
we knowed well enough what was to be 
done. I run and let go the fore-t’gallan’ 
sheet, and me and another fellow clapped 
on to the lee clewline, while some of the 
other chaps rounded in the slack of the 
lee topsail reef tackle. The lightnin’ was 
so incessant that the flashes seemed like 
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flashes of darkness, for it was light most 
of the time and almost blinded you. 

“ Then the rain came; one of those old- 
fashioned Gulf rains, every drop as big as 
a bucket.” 

“ Not quite as big as that,” I ventured 
to say. 

“You wasn’t there, and so you don’t 
know ; leastwise one of them drops would 
fill this mug quicker than that young man 
there seems inclined to do: he’s payin’ 
more attention to this yarn than he is to 
his business ; but, big or little, two of them 
drops would wet you through anyway. 
We was glad to see the rain, hows’ever, for 
we knowed it would kill the wind which, 
jist then, was roarin’ like ten hundred 
thousand dozen topsail-sheet blocks; the 
main-t’gallan’ sail had already gone into 
ribbons, and some of it is goin’ yet, for all 
I know. Jist then up comes this chap I 
was tellin’ you about, out of the fore-hatch, 
not a rag on him but his shirt, and makes 
one spring for the lee rail, on which he 
mounted, and hangin’ on to the lee t’gal- 
lan’ backstay, he pointed at the seethin’ 
water beneath him, all lit up with phos- 
phorescent sparks, and shouted: ‘ There 
she is! I see her! Great God! there she 
is!’ Overboard he would have gone in 
another minute, I verily believe, but the 
second mate was comin’ for’ard from 
brailin’ up the spanker, and he jumped and 
grabbed him, and yanked him on deck agin. 

«What the are you doin’ up there 
in your shirt?’ says the second mate. 

“«Where am I?’ says he, for he was 
kind of dazed like. 

*“* You are in the lee scuppers, that’s 
where you are; and you've had the night- 
mare, and you were pretty near losin’ the 
number of your mess,’ said the second 
mate. ‘Now go below, and don’t sleep 
on your back in a Gulf squall any more,’ 
says the second mate. 

“*T saw her,’ the chap says agin; ‘I 
saw her—oh, God! I saw her down there, 
and I saw her in the water.’ 

“¢ Blowed if I don’t believe he’s got the 
horrors,’ says the second mate. ‘ Here, 
take hold of him a couple of you, and put 
him down below, and fasten the fore-hatch 
door.’ 

“ Well, me and another chap got hold of 
him and tried to put him down, but he 
shook us off as if we had been feather- 
weights. 

“*No, no!’ says he; ‘I am all right 
now; but I'll never go down there agin ; 
let me alone.’ 
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“Well; we had our own work to do 
gittin’ the sail off the ship, and we didn’t 
pay no more attention to him. The squall 
wasn’t much anyhow ; we got the t’gallan’ 
sails clewed up, and the topsail riggin’ 
hauled out and laid aloft to reef the main- 
topsail. We got one reef in, and was jist 
lightin’ out on the second, when the mate 
sung out to cast off the p’ints agin, and lay 
down and make sail, and by the time we 
got the fore and mizzen t'gallan’ sails on 
her agin, the stars were all out, and she 
was goin’ along with a nice breeze from 
the east’ard. It done us out of our watch 
below, hows’ever, for we had only time to 
go below and get on some dry dunnage, 
and get a bit of chuck and a smoke afore 
it was eight bells agin.” ° 

“ A bit of a what?” 

“ A bit of a chuck, or a pull at the mess 
kid, if you like that better.” 

“Oh, somethin’ to eat?” 

‘Somethin’ to eat, of course; and after 
bein’ up all night we needed somethin’, I 
should think. Well, next day this chap 
that I was tellin’ you of was about the 
deck jist the same as usual; how he got 
his clothes up from below I don’t know, 
*but down there agin he never did go. I 
suppose some of the fellows went down 
and fetched ’em up to him. We run along 
East Kay bank next day, and took our 
departure from the Double-headed Shots 
all right for the Tortugases, and carried 
the easterly wind all the way up to the bar 
with fine weather. The ship had a high 
poop, with a little break projectin’ over 
for’ard, and under this this here chap 
stowed himself every blessed night arter- 
wards, and wouldn’t go below on no 
account. We got up to the bar about four 
o'clock of a Sunday arternoon, and a 
steamer come alongside, and three chaps 
jumped aboard of us, and arter a little talk 
with the captain all the passengers was 
ordered to muster aft. I was jist comin’ 
down from the main royal, and I stops 
half way down the riggin’, as it might be, 
to see what was up. As soon as they puts 
their eyes on this chap that I have been 
tellin’ you about, one of these men that 
had come on board from the steamer says: 
‘That’s our man,’ and he pushed through 
the crowd and collared him in a jiffy. 
The chap put his hand behind him, but the 
officer—for they was officers, we found out 
arterwards — grabbed his arm, and said: 
‘Now none of that; ’tain’t no use,’ and he 
and the other chap went through him 
quicker’n lightnin’, and took from: his 
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pocket a revolver and a_ bowie-knife. 
Then they bundled him, black bag and all, 
aboard the steamer, and away they went 
up the river. We got a tug soon arter, and 
we went up and got to the levee two days 
arterwards. Then we found out that this 
chap, on the way up, had given the officers 
the slip and jumped overboard, but they 
got him agin, and had him safe in the cala- 
boose, waitin’ for a inquisition, or some- 
thin’ or other, from the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. We found out, too, that his 
name wasn’t Dennis at all, but that it was 
Tirrell, and that he was charged with 
cutting the throat of a woman that 
he’d lived with in Boston—Bickford, her 
name was, if. I don’t disremember — and 
then settin’ fire to the house. Well, he 
was took back to Boston and tried, but 
there wasn’t no direct evidence agin him, 
and so he got off. But that was her ghost 
what he seen down there in the Gulf, that 
I’ll take my davy on; and I seen him 
when he was a lookin’ at it, as I told you 
fust and foremost. And now, afore you 
settle, if you would jist order somethin’ 
hard for me I’d be obliged to you, for this 
here ale and the talkin’ together has made 
me uncommon dry. 

‘*‘ Now as to the other case, for as I has 
said I seen two ghosts, or come nigh hand 
onto seein’ ’em 

“Tf I hadn’t a knowed it happened, me 
bein’ into the same ship, I’d a said that 
that case of Jack Wiggins were a yarn. 
Fact is, I’ve telled it to men as know’d me 
well, and as ought to have know’d me 
better than to have doubted my word, and 
they’ve up and said to my very face: 
‘Tom, if that’s a lie we’re finely fooled,’ 
or some other expression equally sarcastic 
and aggrivokin’. 

“ It may be, sir, as you’ll find it hard to 
hyst, which I would advise you to recollect, 
as truth are stranger than fiction the world 
over; and if this here weren’t true I couldn’t 
never have seen it; and if I hadn’t seen it 
of course I couldn’t have know’d it, and 
if I hadn’t a know’d it I couldn’t tell it 
to you, could I now? If you'll let him 
bring two beers, same as the last, I'll jist 
fill my pipe and reel it right off to you out 
of hand. 

“ Jack Wiggins, sir, when fust I know’d 
him were as fine a young chap as ever 
stepped onto a ship’s deck; tall and 
straight as a arrow, and spry as a cat. 
There weren’t no man as could git on a 
topsail-yard ahead of him, or steer a 
better trick; and he’d put two ends of a 
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rope together in a way as you’d think it 
growed so. He were a civil man aboard 
of a ship, too, and a good shipmate, bein’ 
a favorite fore and aft, and as for the 
slewers in the boardin’ houses on both 
sides of the water, it didn’t matter who the 
fancy man were, when Jack arrived he had 
for to top his boom and sail large, havin’ 
no chance alongside of Jack. 

“Tt were in the Vorkshire, Black Ball 
packet — jist let him fill em up agin, 
please— when Captain Bailey were into 
her, she bein’ one of the fastest ships in 
the trade, and a great favorite both with 
skippers and passengers, bein’ lucky in 
makin’ passages, and we left New York on 
the 16th of August, 1844, there bein’ 
twenty-four of us afore the mast, with a 
bo’sen, three mates and a carpenter, and 
never started the royal sheets from the 
time we set the sails outside of the Hook 
till we was to the east’ard of Cape Clear, 
bein’ only thirteen days from land to land. 

“It were on the twelfth day out, or 
rather the night, when the wind haulin’ 
dead aft, we laid the yards square and 
then goes for’ard and hauls the head-sails 
down. ‘Jump out there, a half-dozen of 
you,’ says the third mate, which his name 
were Dearborn, ‘and stop the jibs onto 
the boom,’ and, as usual, Jack Wiggins 
was the fust to make a break, runnin’ out 
as nimble as a kitten. As he passed out 
over the bees of the bowsprit, hows’ever, 
whatever do the chaps onto the forecastle 
do but haul in on the weather sheet. The 
bight of the jib-pennant had caught on the 
upper part of the batten, on the foretop- 
mast stay, and with the haulin’ of the 
sheet it come clear and come rattlin’ down, 
strikin’ Jack in the nut and knockin’ him 
overboard. 

“ “Man overboard !’ says the third mate 
as he jumped aft, and the cry was took up 
and passed along, and the mate cut the life- 
buoys adrift and ordered the helm hard 
a-starboard for to bring her to with her 
head to the north’ard, lettin’ fly the port 
main and starboard crochick braces, which 
also come down onto the poop, which went 
chock for’ard of the mainmast. As she 
came to the port topmast stunsail-boom 
snapped off at the iron, but by lettin’ fly 
the tacks we saved the t’gallan’ stunsail- 
booms, and also by settlin’ down the royal- 
yards eased the to’gallan”™ masts 

“ The Yorkshire carried her boats on the 
quarters, two on each side hung to davits, 
with iron cranes under ’em to take their 
weights when secured, and it took some 
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little time to cut the lashin’s of the gripes 
and the rackin’s of the falls, and set taut 
onto ’em so as to swing the cranes clear 
for lowerin’; and probably Jack had been 
overboard five minutes afore we got a boat 
into the water, and then as like as not we 
pulled for him in the wrong direction. 
Anyway, arter huntin’ for half or three- 
quarters of an hour without findin’ him the 
attempt was give up, and the boat come 
back to the ship, and was hysted up agin, 
and secured, and we kep’ her off onto our 
course agin, and three days arterwards 
docked her in the Waterloo Dock. 

“The ship in the line ahead of us were 
the Columbus, and she, bein’ a slow ship, 
hadn’t got in, and we be to take her turn, 
sO gangs were set to work night and day, 
and in five days we was off agin, havin’ a 
fine run down Channel, and gittin’ clear of 
the land in two days. On the third day 
we was a reachin’ along to the west’ard 
upon a wind on the port tack, the breeze 
bein’ light and water smooth, when a chap 
of the name of Abrahams, as was onto the 
foreyard a seizin’ some beckets on the 
jack-stay, reports somethin’ floatin’ about 
two pints onto the lee bow. We kep’ off 
and headed for it, passin’ close to it, and 
as nigh as could be made out it were a 
man’s head, or leastwise his hat a floatin’. 
We run up the clews of the mainsail, 
backed the main-topsail, lowered away a 
boat and went for to see what it were ; and 
if you'll believe me, sir, whatever should 
it be but Jack Wiggins, him as we’d lost 
overboard eleven days afore, a floatin’ into 
a life presarver. 

“ Of course, thinkin’ he mus: be dead, if 
it had a been almost anybody else but 
Jack, we shouldn’t have took the trouble 
for to have hysted the body into the boat, 
but seein’ as he were sich a favorite, the 
second rhate, as had charge of the boat, 
said : ‘ Let’s pull him into the boat, boys, 
and take him aboard and give him Chris- 
tian burial.’ And accordin’ we done it, he 
bein’ dreadful heavy with his wet clothes 
on, and laid him down comfortable into 
the starn sheets. 

“‘T pursumes, sir, as the second mate 
wanted to git the life presarver, and 
thought it would be a mean thing to 
steal it from Jack and leave him floatin’ 
without it, and this were one reason why 
he suggested as we should pull him into 
the boat, but he put it on the principle 
as he were too good a feller for to be left 
without Christian burial. 

“We gits alongside and hysts up the 
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boat with Jack into her, and he was took 
out and laid onto the main hatch for to be 
sewed up, Bill Johnson and me bein’ give 
the job, and told for to git a piece of a old 
to’gallan’ sail out of the sail-room for to 
do it with; he bein’ nothin’ but a man 
afore the mast, of course new canvas 
weren’t to be allowed. Jack havin’ a 
good set of dunnage onto him, me and 
Bill allowed as it weren’t no use a sacri- 
ficin’ that, and we takes it off, agreein’ for 
to divide it fair, I takin’ his boots and 
trousers, and Bill the balance. As Bill 
were a takin’ off his undershirt he says to 
me, as he were a fumblin’ around Jack’s 
breast: ‘He ain’t been dead long, Tom, 
nohow, ’cause he’s warm yet.’ 

“¢The devil he is!’ says I. ‘ Maybe he 
ain’t dead!’ And I puts my hand over 
to his heart, and thought I felt a slight 
beatin’. 

“This here won't do, Bill,’ says 1; ‘we 
must have the doctor see him.’ 

“*Don’t you think he’s dead enough,’ 
says Bill, with a peculiar look at me, as I 
understood had reference to the dunnage 
we'd divided ; but I wouldn’t have it at 
no price, and I says to Bill, ‘I couldn’t 
do it, my lad, much as I want the clothes.’ 
For which honest conduct I’m sure Bill 
thanked me arterwards, for he were a 
decent chap, and only jist yielded to a 
sudden temptation. 

“Well, I goes aft and reports to the 
mate. ‘We think as how Jack ain’t dead, 
sir,’ says I. 

“ «Fiddlesticks!’ says he — bein’ a re- 
ligious man he didn’t go further than that 
—‘fiddlesticks,’ says he; ‘he must be 
dead!’ But he passes the word for the 
doctor, and he comes and puts his ear 
down onto Jack’s breast for a while, and 
then he says: 

“¢He’s alive, sure enough!’ And he 
orders him put into the forecastle and 
smothered up with blankets and rubbed 
with spirits and what not, he workin’ away 
at him all night, assisted by two of the 
chaps as was give to him for that purpose, 
and by mornin’ they had Jack a breathin’ 
away like a porpus. 

“By the next day Jack were able to 
talk, but the funny part of it were that he 
didn’t remember anythin’ as had happened 
to him, or where he were, or anythin’ of 
the previous passage. There were another 
funny thing: he were only alive in the 
upper works, his lower parts bein’ dead as 
mutton. He couldn’t move his legs, and 
didn’t have no feelin’ into ’em ; you could 
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stick a sail needle into em and he wouldn’t 
feel it, nor would any blood flow from the 
place when the needle was pulled. out. 
That weren’t all. He be to know every- 
thin’ as were goin’ on all over the ship, 
and him a layin’ in his bunk in the fore- 
castle. The fust we know’d of this was 
one night, when Tom Fields come for’ard 
from the wheel, and one of the chaps says: 
‘How’s she been a goin’?’ and up speaks 
Jack from his bunk, and says he: ‘ Well, 
she comes up at times to west sou’west, 
and then agin she falls off to sou’west, half 
west.’ 

“How the devil do you know?’ says 
Tom; but Jack couldn’t tell, only he says: 
‘Sam Walker, as relieved you, is a steerin’ 
a awful bad trick ; she ain’t by the wind 
within two pints,’ 

“ Well, when we heard that we begin for 
to git skeered of Jack, ‘cause you see there 
weren't no way short of deviltry as he 
could have know’d as Sam Walker had 
relieved Tom Fields, and we goes aft to 
the mate and tells him as we didn’t. half 
like it. ‘It ain’t Jack at all, in my idee,’ 
says Jakey Short, a chap as had read a 
good deal and had larnin’, ‘it’s his spirit.’ 
The mate he allowed that were all non- 
sense ; but takin’ a laok at the compass, 
he comes for’ard and says he: ‘ How’s 
her head now, Jack?’ ‘Sou’west by west 
half west.’ 

“You're half a pint out of the way,’ 
says the mate. ‘She’s a headin’ west- 
sou’ west.’ 

“*She were,’ says Jack, ‘when you 
looked into the compass, but Sam _ has 
let her go off a half a pint since. I’m real 
sorry for to tell you, Mr. Mack,’ says Jack, 
continuin’ the same conversation, ‘that 
your father has jist died.’ 

“Well, to say as the mate were flabber- 
gasted, is jist to put it mildly. His father 
were in Yarmouth, England, you see, and 
how the deuce Jack could have know’d as 
he were dead were somethin’ as the mate 
couldn’t make head nor tail on. He 
wouldn’t have believed it neither if Jack 
hadn’t have been so right onto other 
matters. 

“Well, the mate reports it to the ‘old 
man,’ and he got skeered, thinkin’ that the 
mate weren’t all right aloft ; hows’ever he 
come for’ard, and says he, jist to humor 
the mate: ‘Jack, as it’s said you know 
everythin’, tell me what detained the Co- 
lumbus.’ 

“«« She were a scuddin’,’ says Jack, with- 
out the least hesitation, ‘in a hard gale of 
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wind from nor’west, under three close- 
reefed topsails and a reefed foresail, and 
there was a devil of a sea on, and she got 
pooped by a sea which took the mizzen- 
mast out of her and played the devil fore 
an’ aft. The captain and second mate 
was washed overboard along with two of 
the crew, but one of ’em got aboard agin, 
and the rest was lost.’ 

“Where are she now?’ says the ‘old 
man.’ 

“*¢Jist a goin’ in by Holyhead,’ says 
Jack ; ‘ but you’d better git along aft, sir,’ 
says Jack, ‘for that damned nigger steward 
of yourn is into your room a hookin’ your 
brandy,’ and the ‘old man,’ jist to try 
Jack, rushed aft, and, sure enough, caught 
the nigger jist comin’ out of his room. 

“ Well, we weren’t a goin’ for to stay in 
no forecastle with a spirit, and we know’d 
by this that Jack were one, ’cause there 
he had laid day arter day and didn’t eat 
nothin’, and wouldn’t even take grog when 
it were offered to him, and no live sailor 
ever refused that, as we all know’d, and 
so we told the mate as that Jack must be 
took out of that, at any rate. It were our 
opinion as he ought to be pitched over- 
board, but the mate wouldn’t agree to that 
nohow. One of the chaps up and says as 
he didn’t believe we’d ever git in as long 
as we kep’ him aboard, and the mate says: 
‘Why don’t you ask him how long we’re 
goin’ to be on the passage? If he knows 
so much he can tell ;’ and so I asks him 
myself. Says I, ‘Jack, my bo’, how long 
afore we’re goin’ to git in?’ and says he 
to once, ‘ Eighteen days.’ We’d then been 
eight days out, and, sure enough, we was 
only twenty-six days onto the passage. 

“ But afore that they had to take Jack 
aft for safety, cause it weren’t no use, we 
couldn’t sleep in the forecastle with a thing 
like that—you couldn’t yourself,-sir! and 
the doctor, who for some reason were de- 
lighted with him, volunteered for to take 
him into his room and look out for him, 
and him and the second mate they come 
for’ard and fetched him aft. You couldn’t 
have got one of us chaps to have touched 
him for anythin’. You see, when Jack 
fust went overboard some of us went for 
his chist, of course, and his dunnage were 
appropriated, so as when it were took aft 
there weren’t much into it, and Jack he 
says one day arter he had been brought 
aboard agin: ‘See here, you chaps what’s 
got my dunnage had better put it back ;’ 
and it are a fact that every one of us was 
honest enough for to do it in less than 
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twenty-four hours, so we didn’t have any- 
thin’ onto our consciences so far as Jack 
were consarned, but we didn’t want him 
in the forecastlé and were glad when he 
were gone. 

“Of course, arter he was took aft I 
didn’t know nothin’ of his goin’s-on, but 
were told by the steward that he continued 
the same way all the way to New York, 
neither eatin’, drinkin’ nor sleepin’, but 
continuin’ as knowin’ as possible. 
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“ Arter we arrived I heern tell that the 
doctor hung on to Jack, exhibitin’ him as 
a curiosity, and that he made a heap of 
money a bettin’ with another doctor of the 
name of Hammond, as allowed as Jack 
couldn’t do these things as our doctor said 
he could do, and he bet him onto it, and 
of course Jack did ’em. Then this here 
Hammond he buys Jack of our doctor for 
a big price, and I’ve no doubt he’s got 
him yet. 


OF A WIFE. 


BY ALICE KING HAMILTON, 


Author of ‘‘ One of the Duanes.”’ 


\ ANTED.—A lady to come up on the moun- 

tain and visit my sister for a few weeks, with 
the understanding that we are to marry, if we like 
one another, at the end of that time. If not, she is 
to go home, and no complaints on either side. She 
must be over thirty-five, and be a good housewife. 
Looks not so much consequence. I am a member 
of the Methodist church, can give good references, 
and shall require same of her. She can come to 
the ville station, where she will be met, and 
money refunded for her ticket. Address David 
Hasbrouck, ville P. O. 

This was the remarkable advertisement 
which David Hasbrouck, of the “ Upper 
Neighborhood,” Shawangunk Mountains, 
caused to be inserted in several New York 
city papers, much to the disturbance of his 
sister, Mrs. Polhemus. She had threatened 
to cut short her visit to him, had delighted 
in the misery brought upon him by sundry 
undesirable replies, and had finally exult- 
antly exclaimed “I told you so!” in the 
face of his second failure. Having been 
appealed to by him, however, and remind- 
ed of the fact that he would be very lonely 
when she left him, that he had neither time 
nor inclination to “‘go a courting” after the 
manner of men below the mountain, and 
that there were no women in the Upper 
Neighborhood whom he cared for, she re- 
lented, and promised to help him all she 
could. 

Consequently, an old friend of hers, who 
had moved to Brooklyn, was written to on 
the subject of a wife for David, and a sat- 
isfactory answer was presently received. 
Mrs. Saltus knew an estimable “ widow 
lady”? named Fenniman, who was a com- 
petent housekeeper, had been “raised ” in 
the country, and would be glad to live 
there again, on almost any terms. The 











sole encumbrance was a daughter, but the 
girl intended making her home in the city, 
and so need not stand in the way. 

Mrs. Saltus gave her friend very high 
praise, and it was agreed by the brother 
and sister that this third trial should be 
made. 

“Let the daughter come up for a visit 
too,” said David, when Mrs. Polhemus was 
writing her reply. ‘She'll be company for 
her mother, an’ ef we don’t git along with 
her, why they two kin sorter herd by their- 
selves.” 

It happened that on the day set for Mrs. 
Fenniman’s arrival David was particularly 
busy, and one of the farm hands was sent 
to the station in his stead. He was curi- 
ous enough, however, to be ready to greet 
the new arrival at the “wagon steps,” as 
they were called, and he was infinitely re- 
lieved to see that at least there was noth- 
ing objectionable about the woman’s ap- 
pearance. She was neatly clad in black, 
and had a grave, large-featured face with 
a non-committal expression. 

“T believe she'll suit,” was David's first 
thought as he helped her out of the wagon. 
Hardly had he done so when the daughter 
sprang down unassisted, and then pulling 
off her veil, turned a saucy, curious face 
upon him. She laughed as he stared at her 
pretty, fair skin and chestnut hair, showing 
a row of little white teeth as she exclaimed 
““ How-de-do, Mr. Hasbrouck; I suppose 
that’s your name, isn’t it ?” 

“That’s my name,” David echoed, 
anxious to-speak pleasantly. 

“T thought it must be, for there 
wouldn’t be more than one man in a place 
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like this. He looks a heap younger than 
you do, Ma,” and with this startling re- 
mark Miss Fenniman left David and her 
mother aghast, and tripped across the 
porch to the front door. Here she was 
met by Mrs. Polhemus, and presently was 
escorted, with her mother, to the “spare 
room.” 

It was a cozy sanctum, and the young 
girl especially eyed it approvingly. “This 
is something like,” she exclaimed. “I do 
hope, Mother, you’ll make up your minds 
to have each other, I’m sure.” 

To this untimely remark the elder did 
not deign to reply ; but having bathed her 
face and tied a snowy apron about her 
waist, descended to enquire if there were 
not some way in which she could assist 
Mrs. Polhemus with the work. 

In the meantime Miss Fenniman, freshly 
arrayed in pink muslin of a slightly hectic 
shade, sailed forth upon the front piazza, 
and encountered David smoking his corn- 
cob pipe. 

She stood still for a moment, looking. out 
over the beautiful stretch of mountain and 
valley that shone in the glory of the set- 
ting sun. The great Slide Mountain and 
its lesser companions among the Catskills 
were blue in the clear distance, while the 
Shawangunk hills gleamed like jewels in 
their early autumn panoply of purple and 
brown, red, yellow, and delicious dusky 
green. There was Bare Rock, with its 
round, rugged apex, Sam’s Point, frowning 
down like some ancient fortification falling 
into ruins, while farther away lay Indian 
Head, with its massive profile showing 
dark blue against the sky. 

Bringing her gaze back from all this dis- 
tant loveliness, the girl let her eyes dwell 
upon the homely farm belongings. The 
flagged walk, with its hedge of fading 
tiger-lilies; its overhanging trees that 
brushed against the whitewashed stone 
walls of the house; the old well, with its 
gracious sweep; the scales, like a swing, 
that hung on the tool-house door, and the 
queer sheep-churn, just visible around the 
side of the porch. 

“What do you find to amuse yourselves 
with up here?” she presently enquired. 

David gazed at her blankly in surprise. 
The idea of amusing one’s self was a new 
one to him, and his mind did not quickly 
respond to it. 

“Why, we work,” he cautiously replied. 

“But I—what shall I do? I don’t know 
how to do the sort of work you have up 
here.” 
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“IT guess we kin teach you, miss,” he 
smilingly returned. 

“ But I don’t want to learn. I came up 
here for a different thing, you know.” 

“I’m not entirely sure as I do know,’ 
David answered, in a puzzled way. 

“Why, to look after ma—see that she 
doesn’t get into mischief; that’s what I’m 
supposed to be here for.” 

David found himself smiling and red- 
dening, though he instinctively felt that 
this was not a subject upon which to jest. 

“ Ef you’re goin’ to keep her out of mis- 
chief, what be we a’ goin’ to do with you?” 
he returned. 

“Keep me out of it, if you can,” she 
cried. “ But if you mean to, you'll have to 
stop all the other work on the farm. Oh, 
I’m a hard case!” 

“You don’t look so powerful hard, 
neither,” bashfully eyeing the girlish figure 
from the curly crown to the prettily shod 
foot. 

“ Appearances are deceitful,” she re- 
plied. “You say I don’t look hard, but I 
reallyam. I say you don’t look soft, but 
you really are, I know for a fact.” 

“Why?” enquired David promptly, lay- 
ing aside his pipe. “What makes you 
think I be soft, eh?” 

“TJ wouldn’t think so at all if I weren’t 
sure of it—but I’m sorry I said that anyway. 
It isn’t my business.” And she had the 
grace to blush a little as she spoke. 

“You might as well tell me, an’ out with 
it now, hows’ever, I think.” 

“Well, then, if I must—ma and I 
wouldn't be here now if you hadn’t been 
pretty soft. Most men are sharp enough 
to do their own courting, if they can’t do 
anything else. Therenow! I knew you'd 
be offended.” 

“Oh, I ain’t offended,” David said, 
straightening himself up. “I axed you to 
speak. But every man has a right to do 
his courtin’ in his own way.” 

“Y-e-e-s, but I wouldn’t have a man 
that did it your way. Lucky my mother 
and I are two.” 

“Thet’s true,” returned David, dubious- 
ly, and then, brightening, “but mebbe I 
mightn’t turn out so precious soft in the 
end.” 

“Maybe not. And anyhow, you're a 
very different kind of man from what I 
thought you were going to be.” 

“How so?” queried David, curiously. 

“ Why, I supposed you’d be homely and 
old. I never dreamed but what you would 
be.” 
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“Wal, ben't I so?” he humbly ventured 
to ask. 

The girl laughed. “Why, if you don’t 
know f¢hat, then you must be pretty soft, 
after all.” 

At this moment Mrs. Polhemus ap- 
peared, announcing supper, and David felt 
vaguely displeased at the interruption. 

‘The next morning was the tri-weekly 
day set for churning, and Mabel Fenniman 
was amused by watching old Job, the fat 
sheep, mount reluctantly to the platform 
of the churn, and sadly perform his duty of 
walking round and round. 

“T think it must be fun to do that, and I 
mean to try it myself,” she exclaimed. 

“You'd find it not so nice after five 
minutes’ work,” said Mrs. Polhemus, bust- 
ling about among the bright milk-pans that 
she had been placing on a bench, in two 
overlapping rows. But Mabel insisted, 
until the elder woman turned upon her 
impatiently. “ Do shut up!” she ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘and stop hindering my work. You 
can’t get on the churn, and that’s enough 
—so!” 

Mabel said no more, but when Mrs. Pol- 
hemus had stopped the churn to allow Job 
a “breathing spell,” and had gone into the 
kitchen, she unfastened the chain from the 
animal's neck, led him down from his post 
and mounted instead, while he began hap- 
pily to crop the grass. 

Presently, without approaching the churn 
itself, Mrs. Polhemus set it working, and 
the author of the change felt a peculiar 
sensation in her feet, which kept them con- 
stantly moving. For five minutes it was 
amusing, for ten it was endurable, but at 
the end of that time it had grown decid- 
edly fatiguing. Alas, however, for Miss 
Fenniman’s dignity, it seemed impossible 
to obtain relief, or to descend without as- 
sistance. Five more minutes passed, and 
pride being forgotten, she called aloud 
imperatively for “Ma!” and “Mrs. Pol- 
hemus !” 

The former appeared in the kitchen 
doorway, aghast at her daughter’s levity, 
but the latter, having vouchsafed a glance 
of scorn, marched stolidly back to work 
again. ‘ You kin jest stay where you be 
now, an’ finish the churnin’,” she called. 
“Now don’t you let her off, Mis’ Fenni- 
man. I shall be right mad with you ef 
you do.” 

“T will get off!” cried Mabel. ‘ You're 
as hateful as you can be, and I'll jump. I 
don’t care if it kills me!” 

“It'll be best for you to stay, an’ take 
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the punishment you deserve, instid 0’ com- 
in’ down kerflop an’ breakin’ yer nose,” 
Mrs. Polhemus replied. 

Mabel thought so too, but the idea of 
accepting her fate as a punishment was 
intolerable, and she burst into tears, just 
as David Hasbrouck appeared on the path 
that led from the front of the house. 

“Please let me off!” she cried. Your 
sister wants to kill me, but you are kinder, 
I know.” 

David set down the pail he was carry- 
ing, and proceeded to stop the churn in 
spite of Mrs. Polhemus’s protestations that 
the girl deserved “a lesson.” “ Ain’t you 
ashamed of yerself, Joanna?’ he ex- 
claimed. “A great strong female like 
you, houndin’ on a little delikit thing, 
from the city, too!” and with a gentle 
hand he helped the girl to descend. “ Be 
you much tired,” he asked in such a solici- 
tous tone that the humorous side of the 
affair suddenly dawned upon Mabel. 

“I’m tired of being a sheep,” she said, 
laughing through her tears, “and tired of 
Mrs. Polhemus. I wouldn’t stay here an 
hour longer, if I could help myself.” 

“Oh, come!” ejaculated David. “ We're 
goin’ to make it real pleasant fur ye, yet.” 

She looked up at him, smiling. “I like 
you, anyway,” she said. ‘Supposing we 
make up our minds to be friends?” 

“ That’s right!’ responded David. And 
as he took her frankly extended hand, he 
felt a little thrill pass through him, at hold- 
ing in his own anything so small, and fine, 
and smooth. 

* * * * * 

Days passed on, and the Upper Neigh- 
borhood rang with the “ doings of that gal 
stayin’ down to Hasbrouck’s.” She had 
flirted with the “dominie” (a young-old 
man, who resembled a spoilt daguerreo- 
type); had announced abroad her intention 
of going on the stage ; had turned the heads 
of half the young men on the mountain, 
and had managed to shock all the old peo- 
ple for miles around. As for the mother, 
she hati become a favorite, in her mild, 
unobtrusive way, and Mrs. Polhemus es- 
pecially was.her loyal friend. The latter 
continued to prolong her visit to her bro- 
ther far beyond her first intention, in the 
hope of hearing him announce that the 
wedding would soon take place ; but weeks 
wore away, and David appeared to take 
Mrs. Fenniman’s presence in his house en- 
tirely as a matter of course. Several times 
the widow had hinted that she ought to 
think of returning to the city, but on each 
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occasion had been cordially (and appar- 
ently meaningly) urged to stay longer. 
“There ain’t no hurry,” David had said, 
when remonstrated with by his sister upon 
his sins of omission. ‘This is a good 
stoppin’ place fur the women, an’ there ain’t 
no use in worritin’ us about makin’ up our 
minds.” 

At length November had arrived, a 
stormy, grey-skied November, with skurry- 
ing snowstorms, and a feeling in the air 
as though the long mountain winter had 
asserted its supremacy. 

Mrs. Polhemus’s patience was exhausted 
at last, and one cold evening, when Mabel 
and two or three of her rural admirers were 
sitting about the dining-room fire, she 
called her brother into the chill seclusion 
of the unused parlor. 

**See here, now, David,” she began de- 
terminedly, “I tell you I ain’t goin’ to 
stand these high jinks much longer.” And 
her announcement seemed emphasized 
by a merry laugh from the adjoining 
room. “Listen to that,” she went on. 
“It’s got to be stopped. Either you 
marry that respectable widow woman, an’ 
send the darter away, or they both clear 
out o’ this. Leastways, 7’m goin’ home, 
an’ taint likely Mis’ Fenniman ‘ll dance 
attendance on you arter ¢hat.” 

David was for the moment stricken 
dumb. It had been grievously hard for 
him to decide what was best to do, and his 
heart had been sore with a strange unrest 
of late. Both alternatives passed in review 
before his mind, with all that each entailed, 
while in the next room Mabel Fenniman 
was laughing, and “daring” one of the 
young men to “name an apple” for her. 

“You'll be doin’ a great wrong to a 
good woman ef you let her go,” Mrs. Pol- 
hemus sternly remarked. “I make no 
doubt her friends down to the city suppose 
there'll be a weddin’, an’ only think how 
she’d feel to go back to the city, hevin’ 
stayed so long, to say you wouldn’t hev 
her, arter all.” 

“You're right, sister,” David returned, 
dispiritedly. “I owe it to her to marry 
her, now, I suppose, an’ I’ll endeavor to 
pay my debt.” 

“The sooner ye do it, an’ git that in- 
terferin’ minx out o’ the way, the better,” 
said Mrs. Polhemus, in a loud, triumphant 
tone; and then, satisfied that she had at 
last accomplished her purpose, she marched 
off to the kitchen, leaving her brother to 
commune with his own thoughts. It was 
quieter in the next room after that, and his 
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reflections might have been undisturbed, 
but they were not pleasant ones, and he 
was fain to betake himself to bed. 

The next day he awoke with a weight 
upon his heart and mind, of which he be- 
came dimly conscious before he fairly re- 
alized what the nature of the burden was. 

Trying to look from his window he could 
only see that the air was filled with whirl- 
ing snow, which, like a curtain, shut away 
the familiar view. Once down-stairs, he 
found doors and windows banked high 
with fleecy drifts. “ Goin’ to be a bad day,” 
he remarked to Mrs. Fenniman. “It'll be 
tough work fur any travelers, foot or horse, 
on the mountain roads.” 

As he spoke Mrs. Polhemus entered with 
the coffee-pot, and all three sat down to 
breakfast, Mabel having not as yet ap- 
peared. Her absence was thought noth- 
ing of, as she was anything save an early 
riser; but later, Mrs. Fenniman having 
gone upstairs to “tidy” the rooms, she 
quickly descended, with a scrap of paper 
in her hand. 

“‘It’s addressed to you, in Mab’s writ- 
ing, Mrs. Polhemus,” she said, “ but I was 
so scared to see it, and no Mabel, that I 
couldn’t help but read it. I found it on 
the pincushion, and Lord knows when she 
slipped away!” 

Mrs. Polhemus, still scornful, proceeded 


to spell out the document aloud. ‘“ Mrs. 
Polhemus,” it abruptly began. “ At last I 
am going to grant your wish. I knew 


that you hated me long ago, but last night 
you spoke out loud on purpose for me to 
hear, and said you wished ‘that interfer- 
ing minx was out of the way.’ The boys 
heard it, too, and laughed, for they knew 
well enough who you meant and what you 
meant. I suppose Mr. Hasbrouck agreed 
with what you said, for he has been cold 
to me lately, too; so I concluded that I 
would go, without waiting for him to 
tell me in so many words. You can say 
to him I won't be in his road any more. 
As for mother, she needn’t worry. I have 
a friend who will give me a good start on 
the stage any time. All I have to do is to 
ask him, and I am going to him right away. 

“ There’s no danger of you or Mr. Has- 
brouck missing me much, but it’s a satis- 
faction to me to say that I wouldn’t have 
been such a minx if you hadn’t begun by 
being so cross—and tNere are folks in 
New York who want me, if you don’t. As 
for your brother, he was always kind, and 
since I shall never see him again, I should 
like to thank him for saying he would be 
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my friend, and for often taking my part. 
He thought I didn’t care, but I did.” 

Mrs. Polhemus tossed away the paper. 
“She'll be back before night,” she said. 

“ T don’t think that,” returned Mrs. Fen- 
niman, rather hurt. “She was homesick 
for town life, I s’pose, an’ I ain’t worried 
about her if she gets there safe. She’ll 
catch a ride down the mountain, don’t 
you think ?” 

“Not to-day, I’m afeer’d,” David re- 
plied. “There won’t be nobody goin’ 
down.” 

He went to the door and peered forth 
into the dazzling whirl with an anxious 
face. “Never mind, Mis’ Fenniman,” he 
added ; “I’m goin’ to git on the old mare 
an’ ride round till I find her.” 

There was a quick word of remonstrance 
from Mrs. Polhemus, but David cut her 
short, and in a few moments the dark 
figures of horse and rider were blotting 
the whiteness of the road to ville. 

Those who have never spént a winter 
in the mountains can scarcely realize the 
meaning of a heavy snowstorm there, or 
the extreme difficulty of making one’s way 
through it. Everywhere beneath, the soft, 
treacherous drifts, filling gorge and con- 
cealing ravine —everywhere above, the 
whirling dazzling flakes blowing with the 
keen mountain wind against the face, and 
blinding the eyes with their sharp though 
tiny frost-daggers. 

Hours passed, and David had searched 
nearly every turn that led off from the road 
to ville. Early in the day he had as- 
certained that the girl had not been seen 
in the village, and the station-master did 
not remember anyone having bought a 
ticket to town for several days. 

It was four o’clock, and the early twi- 
light, hastened by the storm, was rapidly 
falling. The old mare was tired out, and 
David concluded to put her up for awhile 
in the stable of an adjacent farmhouse, 
while he explored the one last road (a 
sort of mountain lane) which led from 
the direct route to ville. It was broad 
and promising enough at the entrance, but 
rapidly narrowed, and was now fairly piled 
with soft, loose drifts of snow. 

How scornfully Mabel Fenniman and 
her “friend’’ would laugh, he thought, if 
they could see him floundering through 
the snow! After all, it was possible that 
in some way she had reached the village 
and got on board the noon train, and if 
so, she must be nearly in the city now. As 
he thus reflected he approached a small, 
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deserted log-cabin, which had served as 
a landmark for seventy years or more. It 
stood out, brown and rugged, among the 
surrounding heaps of snow, and a spot of 
brilliant color upon the sashless window- 
sill caught David’s wondering eye. It 
looked like a red silk handkerchief, such 
as he had seen knotted at Mabel’s neck, 
and he recognized it with a thrill half of 
joy, half fear. Ploughing through the 
drifts that banked the open doorway, he 
confronted Mabel Fenniman, crouched in 
the far corner of the room, on the snow- 
whitened floor. She had fallen asleep with 
her head thrown back against the wall. 
David started at the pallor of her face, 
and spoke her name almost harshly, with 
a tremor in his voice. A moment passed 
before she opened her eyes, and then at 
first she stared at him confusedly. 

“ How did you come here?” she stam- 
mered at last. 

“I’ve been lookin’ for you all day,” he 
answered, still tremulously. “Why did you 
go away?” 

Her pale face flushed brightly. “ You 
know well enough,” she exclaimed. “I 
wish you hadn’t followed me. I was all 
right, and sooner or later I should have 
got away and found the road to the sta- 
tion. I was just dead tired, and I’m afraid 
I have frozen my feet. They are awfully 
cold, anyway.” 

“Poor little creetur!”’ muttered David, 
hardly conscious of the tenderness his 
homely words expressed. ‘1 guess your 
feet ain’t really froze, but ’twouldn’t a done 
fur you to go to sleep. Now I'll jest pick 
ye up an’ carry you to Jenkins’s farmhouse, 
an’ I'll make it as easy for ye as I| kin.” 

To his astonishment and dismay, the 
girl turned away her face, and burst into 
a storm of tears. He had never seen her 
cry thus before. It had not seemed to 
him that it would be possible for her to be 
so overcome by an emotion. “Oh, don’t 
be kind to me!” she sobbed. “ Anything 
but that! Scold me—be hateful to me, 
only don’t be kind!” 

“JT ben’t kind,” returned David, puzzled 
and sympathetic to the verge of keenest 
pain. “I was speakin’ jest like I felt.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “It isn’t true. 
You hate me, just as your sister does!” 

David stood before her, gazing down 
upon the small bowed figure, feeling help- 
less and despairing. And as he so stood 
and looked, he completely forgot every- 
thing beyond—even the question of right 
and wrong. There was for the moment no 
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world outside that little cabin ; no mat- 
ter of import save the girl's falling tears. 

“ |-hate-you ?”’ he echoed, dazedly. 

* Yes, you do, and I would rather that 
you showed it!” she exclaimed. 

* How kin I show what I don’t feel?” 
he pleaded, “ when instid o’ hatin’ you, I 
keer more for you than anything or any- 
body on airth!” 

““ You care for me?” she repeated. “I 
don’t believe it.” But her tears ceased as 
suddenly as they had begun. 

“T never told a lie in my life, as I knows 
on,” David returned, “ an’ ’tain’t likely I’d 
choose this pertickler time to begin.” 

“You followed me because you cared?” 

“No ”—reluctantly. ‘“ I’d a come arter 
any fellow-creetur sech a day as this, only 
—somehow I can’t help tellin’ you, now 
I’m here. But I ain’t got no right, and it’s 
no use—besides I’m keepin’ ye in the cold. 
Jest let me take ye to the Jenkins’s, an’ ye’ll 
soon forget yer troubles.” He took her 
unresisting hands and helped her to rise. 
Then, hesitatingly, he passed his arm 
about her waist. “Now,” he said, “ we 
kin go.” And he looked wistfully about 
the bare room as though he would carr¥ it 
away as a picture in his memory. 

“Wait,” she replied. “I’m not so cold 
as I was. Steady me on my feet a mo- 
ment, while I—ask you something.” 

“Well?’”’ David questioned. 

“Tt’s queer I don’t feel so cold now. 
Can you think why it is?” 

“No, I can’t,” said David, feeling the 
trembling of the slight figure under the 
pressure of his arm. 

“Zcan, then. It’s because of what you 
said. Because you said you cared. And 
now, if that’s true, I think I shan’t ever be 
cold any more.” 

“ T—don’t see—,” began David, but she 
interrupted petulantly. ‘If you don’t it’s 












































because you’re stupid, not to see that I 
care about you just as much, and have for 
ages—there! Now you can go to your old 
Jenkins’s as soon as you like, but 7-won’t 
go. I’m going to stay here and freeze. I 
hate everybody, and there’s no other place 
for me in the world.” 

David stared, with a face varying from 
bewilderment to wildest delight. ‘Why, 
ye don’t mean —an old feller like me ?— 
It can’t be true, but if ye do—if ye could,” 
he faltered, when again she cut him short. 

“There’s mother,”’ she remarked irrele- 
vantly ; “to be sure she doesn’t care any- 
thing special about you, but—oh, dear! I 
wish you had \et me freeze. I don’t want 
to go on the stage—I don’t want to do 
anything, only —” 

“Stay with me,” inserted David, with 
wonderful boldness. “I guess it’s fixed 
that it’s got to be so.” 

* * * * * 

It was late when the wanderers reached 
home that evening, and Mrs. Polhemus 
looked up on their entrance with her most 
marked “I told you so,” air. 

“TI guessed you’d be one o’ them bad 
pennies that’s always turnin’ up, Mabel 
Fenniman!” she said; glaring over her 
spectacles. 

“She ain’t Mabel Fenniman any more,” 
David remarked, with suspicious noncha- 
lance, “‘she’s—she’s Mabel Hasbrouck 
now!” 

“Land o’ Goshen!” exclaimed Mrs. Pol- 
hemus, without a moment’s hesitation let- 
ting fall half a dozen freshly-washed plates 
she had in her hands. 

David and Mabel both stooped and 
picked up the remains, even unto the very 
tiniest piece, while Mrs. Fenniman smiled 
in the doorway. It was a very genuine 
and happy smile that adorned her plain 
face. 
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SPORT AT AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


BY FRANCIS TREVELYAN. 





HAT bell! that bell! that horrid bell!” which, if it 
did not exactly “ring in my ears like a funeral 
knell,” at any rate warned me that if I was to be 
present at my farm class that morning it was high 
time to be stirring. 

Oh, for another doze! but it must not be. So, 
tumbling out of bed, and after a plentiful applica- 
tion of cold water to arouse my still dormant facul- 
ties, I donned a rough suit of clothes and thick 
boots. Leaving my room I joined the group stand- 
ing downstairs by the door, awaiting the arrival of 
the bailiff who would take us round the farm. 

Presently the old Scotchman was seen walking 
across the dewy fields from his cottage by the farm 
buildings, and we were soon trudging along through 
newly cut hay-fields or over rough ploughed ‘land, listening to his words of agricultural 
wisdom, delivered in the broadest Scotch, or hearing how many Cotswold ewes the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar had bought, or what pigs took prizes at the last show. 

Returning to the college after a short attendance in the chapel to hear the prayers 
read, we did full justice to the substantial breakfast. 

Among the many institutions in England intended to educate her rising generation 
for their battles with the world are what are termed Agricultural Colleges. Foremost 
among these is the Royal Agricultural College, at Cirencester (pronounced by most 
people but the natives of the district Sissiter), situated in the county of Gloucester. 

The college, though itself of comparatively recent date, not having been founded 
for more than about sixty years, is the oldest establishment of its kind, for the need 
of such schools was never felt until the introduction of what is called “high farming.” 

In its career, however, it has numbered among its students a variety of budding 
agriculturists, some to be classed, without any fear of libel, under the heading of 
“ Jews, Turks, Infidels and Heretics,” for there may be found gathered together the 
mild Hindoo, the dusky Ethiopian, and, in fact, representatives of almost every nation- 
ality, with a considerable leavening of young Englishmen. This class again may be 
subdivided into three, viz.: those who, being heirs to country propertiés, wish to pick 
up knowledge likely to be useful to them in the future, those who propose to become 
agents for other people’s estates, and those who are going in for farming proper. 

The majority of the youths who frequent these seats of learning spend a good 
deal of the time supposed to be devoted to ascertaining what percentage of nitrates 
is necessary for the full development of a turnip, or the points of difference between 
a “Cotswold” and a “Hampshire Down” sheep, in quite another way. I doubt 
whether a greater nursery of sport, in all its branches, exists in the world. From 
fox-hunting to rat-catching, from cricket to “fives,” the “young gents from the R. A.C.” 
are ready for anything. 

This opinion seems pretty general, for an esteemed member of the governing 
body of the college, himself a rare good man to hounds, once said to the present 
writer: “I very much doubt, after all, if you youngsters learn anything but to smoke 
and ride straight to hounds.” No doubt the latter is an accomplishment not to be 
despised, especially from the Duke of Wellington’s point of view, but whether the 
parents would appreciate having to pay a good round sum every year for their sons 
to learn it is another question. 

The situation of the college, in the midst of one of the finest fox-hunting 
countries in England, renders the temptation to join in that grandest of sport too 
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much for the majority of the English, any- 
how. The contagion indeed spreads far- 
ther, and in my time we had a young Egyp- 
tian, of a sporting temperament, who oft 
essayed to follow reynard in riding-breech- 
es of the latest Parisian cut, but his ardor 
cooled somewhat after sundry severe con- 
tacts with mother earth. After his experi- 
ences I doubt whether he quite agreed with 
the respected Jorrocks in his opinion that 
“’unting has all the excitement of war, 
with only 25 per cent. of the danger.” <A 
wondrous cheery sight it was to see a reg- 
ular cavalcade starting from the college on 
a fine hunting day in the height of the sea- 
son. Some of the students, better supplied 
with “ filthy lucre” than their fellows, had 
their own hunters, many of a very fair 
class. Most, however, were mounted on 
the regulation “hack,” or hired hunters, a 
motley equine crowd ; some, indeed, great 
performers over a country, but generally 
with some palpable defect, fore legs terri- 
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bly “dicky,” or with a power of making 
themselves heard in the next county after 
five minutes’ galloping. 

Certain of us at times, when funds ran 
short, rather than miss our sport altogether, 
were content to sink lower, and appear even 
at a meet of the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds 
on sundry quadrupeds of a widespread if 
somewhat unenviable notoriety. This class, 
had three chief representatives: the poor 
old “Pink Un,” so called from his pecu- 
liar color, an amiable animal of uncertain 
age belonging to a baker, who, not content 
with working the poor beast himself, was 
fain to let him out on odd days for hunt- 
ing. He invariably went to the meet on 
three legs, but the sight of the hounds he 
loved so well warmed his old blood, and, 
though scarcely a racehorse in point of 
speed, he often proved himself to be an 
undeniable jumper. Again, the gaunt and 
Rosinante-like “ Flyaway,” an Irish horse, 
said to have been sold in days of yore for 
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fabulous sums. Last, but not least, the 
worthy “ Vicar,” a black horse of clerical 
appearance (he displayed a white mark 
like a tie), a rare performer, but with fore 
legs a miracle of skakiness. 

A prettier sight is seldom seen than a 
meet of hounds anywhere, while a sight 
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the Duke’s at this spot that I had one of 
my best and quite my cheapest day’s hunt- 
ing, and this was how it came about. As a 
rule, though a lovely sight, a meet there was 
only productive of poor sport, as the large 
size of the park (twenty miles in circum- 
ference) made it hard for hounds to get 





in its way incomparable is a meet at the 
“Ten Rides,” in Apsley Park, the property 
of Lord Bathurst. This is a neutral meet 
with the Vale of White Horse and the 
Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, but whether 
it were the smart “pink” of the Vale of 
White Horse or the more sombre uniform 
of the Duke’s followers (it is not etiquette 
to sport “pink” with this pack) the gen- 
eral effect of the scene is strikingly beau- 
tiful. 

The well groomed hunters, the well ap- 
pointed men with their spotless “leathers ” 
and gleaming boots, a good sprinkling of 
the fair sex no whit behind in smartness, 
the grand pack of hounds (for the Duke’s 
or the Vale of White Horse kennels will 
rival any in England, even those of the 
vaunted “ shires ”’)—all this set, as it were, 
in a grand natural frame of magnificent 
forest trees, while glancing down any one 
of the “ Ten Rides” (or glades) cut through 
the woods, one catches a glimpse of cheery 
English landscape. It was from a meet of 





their fox away. I had meant to be eco- 
nomical, and only to pursue my favorite 
sport on “shank’s mare,” but a lovely 
morning changed my mind. 

Alas! it seemed as if ‘the quest of a 
mount of any kind would be vain. Des- 
perately I searched every stable, and, at 
length, to my joy, I found a worthy pub- 
lican who told me that he had a pony only 
purchased the previous day, and that I could 
try him if I liked. On inquiry as to price, 
he mentioned the moderate sum of two 
shillings the first hour, and one shilling 
each hour after. Needless to say, I quick- 
ly accepted: his offer, thinking mine host 
would hardly find letting mounts to us 
youngsters at that rate profitable, and, be- 
ing already in my hunting garments, started 
gayly for the meet. 

Beyond an objectionable habit of kick- 
ing like a steam-engine, which, by the way, 
caused me to let my hat fly as I was being 
introduced to a lady, my mount behaved 
well, and though standing under 14 hands 
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did not seem to mind my substantial weight 
of 186 pounds. 

As luck would have it, the hounds bus- 
tled their fox right out of the woods, and 
after a sharp run of about five miles ran 
into and killed him. 

Hardly was Reynard No. 1 safely dis- 
spatched before a stout old dog-fox, from 
a small spinney close by, accommodated us 
and went away at a rattling pace over a beau- 
tiful grass country, with plenty of fences. 
Having found the pony went well with me 
in the first run and could jump anything 
in reason, I now bustled him along at a 
good pace, and, to cut things short, had no 
difficulty in keeping with the hounds in a 
clinking run of nine miles, only leaving 
them when I found myself at a village thir- 
teen miles from home. I might just as well 
have seen the thing out, as they killed their 
fox half a mile out of the village. 

The pony had several “ gruels” at way- 
side inns to help him on his way home, and 
a smart pair of Newmarket boots, of which 
I was rather proud, looked none the better 
for my walking all the way. But the good 
little nag was all right the next day, and 
his owner was well pleased with the eight 
shillings that I gave him. I afterwards 
sold the pony for him for a good price, 
and subsequently it fetched one hundred 
and twenty guineas at Tattersall’s; so I 
think that it was a good day’s work. 

Hard to please must be the man who 
cannot find a hunting country to exactly 
suit his taste in that district. Every va- 
riety can be found within a comparatively 
small radius—from grand grass country or 
the Braydon district, beloved by Whyte 
Melville, to the stone walls and steep hills 
of the Cotswold, rivaling the precipitous 
Sussex downs. 

All the packs have varied country ; every- 
where you come across some stone walls. 
These walls, built of loose stones without 
mortar, though easily “topped ” by a horse 
that knows its business, prove dire obsta- 
cles to the unwary, and many are the bro- 
ken knees and blemished legs due to them. 

One of them gave rise to an incident, 
which, marvelous as it sounds, can be 
proved true by many witnesses. A horse, 
ridden by a well-known English gentleman 
rider, in trying to jump a wall, slipped and 
only got its forelegs over. After a scramble 
into the next field, his rider found it going 
“ sroggily,” and mounted his second horse, 
leaving the other to be taken home. The 
groom, riding another horse, led it the six 
miles at a smart trot. When put in the 
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stable it fed well, but, when it had laid 
down, had a difficulty in rising. This in- 
creased, and on the fifth day it was shot, 
when one of the vertebrze was found to be 
fractured completely—of course, without 
severing the spinal cord. 

Plenty of other forms of sport were to 
be had round that country. One favorite 
amusement was digging and “drawing” 
wild badgers—not the cruel sport, if sport 
it can be called, of letting a dog drag 
a half-starved, frightened creature from 
a barrel. These wild badgers fight like 
tigers, and woe betide the dog which lets 
them bite its leg! An inexperienced pup- 
py, or a dog which does not know any- 
thing about it, will dive into the “ earth” 
in any kind of fashion, and generally the 
result is a leg half bitten off. 

Hard work it was too, and for hours I 
have dug away, while my old Bedlington 
terrier, “ Joker,” with the remnants of ears 
left to him from a hundred fights at full 
cock, sat by trembling with excitement and 
waiting for histurn to come. When it did 
come there was no incautious diving on his 
part, but a wary advance, with his legs well 
under his body. There is no animal more 
calculated to test a dog’s courage than the 
badger ; and a dog that will “‘ go to earth” 
after one will face anything. Many a man 
who has boasted of his dog’s boundless 
pluck has found that it would not stand 
this trial. 

As arule, the result of the labor incurred 
was not very great. If I remember rightly, 
only three badgers were actually captured 
in my time. These were secured by means 
of “badger tongs,” which are specially de- 
signed to grasp and hold this really fierce 
animal. 

The dogs alone generally came away cov- 
ered with glory and, I may add, with scars. 

One very severe fight took place between 
a badger and a little fox-terrier, which had 
surreptitiously followed her master. No- 
body noticed “ Wasp ” till she made a bolt 
into the “earth” which we had just begun 
to dig. 

Terrible sounds of conflict ensued. No 
coaxings, threats or entreaties sufficéd to 
induce her to come out. Digging was re- 
commenced with zeal, for we had but small 
hope of finding the poor little beast alive ; 
but after about fifteen minutes’ hard work 
we found her with her teeth in the badger’s 
throat, but unable to move it. Just as we 
thought to secure the badger, by a sudden 
jerk it got away and bolted farther into its 
earth, and we could not get to, it again. 
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Poor “ Wasp ” was in a woeful plight ; legs, 
ears and nose bitten to pieces, and only 
after several weeks careful nursing was she 
declared convalescent. 

With the perversity of her sex, she must 
needs celebrate the occasion by a fight 
with another dog, which resulted in an- 
other confinement to a sick-bed. 

Good trout are caught in the pretty 
streams which are tributaries to “Old Fa- 
ther Thames” in his early infancy, for the 
Thames springs, from which this river orig- 
inates, are within a mile or two of the col- 
lege. The fishing is considered very fine, 
and one hears of many good takes in a sea- 
son. Though not much of a fisherman 
myself, I have often profited by the skill 
of my friends and have helped to eat many 
a speckled beauty. 

Rabbit coursing with terriers is much 
affected in these parts. Many condemn 
this amusement as excessively cruel, but 
personally I fail to see why, at any rate, 
it should be considered worse than cours- 
ing hares, for the “ bunnies” have more 
chances of escape than the larger ani- 
mals, as in most cases they are running 
on ground that they know. 

The farmers, good sportsmen and true, 
allowed us to catch and course the rab- 
bits on their land, and this permission 
was taken full advantage of. 

One fox-terrier, “‘ Blucher,” of the wire- 
haired variety, was a great adept at this 
business, and his owner, a sporting publi- 
can, took the greatest delight in seeing his 
favorite outwit the other dogs. In some 
way Blucher had lost an eye, and was re- 
markable neither for great beauty nor 
speed. All these defects were fully com- 
pensated by his acute knowledge of the 
habits of rabbits. He would lay back be- 
hind his “ field” of dogs, and really seemed 
to know beforehand when a rabbit was 
going to “ double ;” and unless that rabbit 
was fortunate enough to select the side on 
which was Blucher'’s blind optic, his reck- 
oning was swift and sure. 

Sometimes, to vary the amusement, any 
dog was allowed to run that was not too 
big or quick. The sight of a pack com- 
prising a 60-lb. bull-dog, a bull-terrier, 
two fox-terrier puppies and a setter which 
had lost one foot in a trap, all after the 
same rabbit, was something to be remem- 
bered. It was any odds on the rabbit 
getting away, for the dogs were all in each 
other’s way. 

Where rabbits are plentiful it is the best 
plan to let the ferrets bolt one straight from 
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his burrow into an open field. Then, after 
giving it a reasonable start, it will take a 
really good terrier to catch it before gain- 
ing a place of safety. 

Shooting was also to be had by those 
lucky enough to be asked by the neighbor- 
ing squires, though, except on a few well- 
preserved estates, the sport was inferior. 

One of the students was asked by a far- 
mer who had the right of shooting on the 
land he rented to have a day’s shooting 
with him. Qn his return he was asked 
what sport they had had. He was rather 
reluctant to reply, but, on being pressed, 
admitted that they had only killed one 
hare, and on further cross-examination it 
came out that “poor puss” was killed’ 
while swimming for her life in some floods. 

But life was not all “ beer and skittles.” 
Stern necessity, in the shape of terminal 
reports to parents or guardians, compelled 
us to do some work. For the most part 
the work was congenial to those who had 
a taste for country life, but of necessity, 
there was some that proved unpleasant. 
Many hours were spent in the chemical’ 
laboratory, while we made sundry evil- 
smelling compounds of gorgeous color, 
which we did understand, and gener- 
ally added to the woes of the clever and 
kind professor whose duty it was to teach 
us the proper composition of soil for 
various crops, and such scientific infor- 
mation. 

The full course occupied two years and 
one term. The college has the power of 
conferring a diploma, which gives the right 
of putting the letters M. R. A. C. (Mem- 
ber of the Royal Agricultural College) after 
the name. Lectures were given on agri- 
culture proper, agricultural, law, chemistry, 
physics, surveying, engineering, veterinary 
science and natural history, and practical 
work in most of these subjects could be 
done if the student wished it. Two or 
three lectures every day, and “farm 
classes’ two or three days in the week, 
were as much as any student was obliged 
to do, and the work, even if fully under- 
taken, was not in any way severe. 

Most students did far too little practical 
work, but I believe that now, chiefly owing 
to the example set by other colleges of the 
same kind, more is made compulsory. Ac- 
cording to my ideas, an acquirement of all 
details should be insisted on, even to the 
minutie of ploughing, loading carts, etc. 
All this, however, being purely voluntary, 
was avoided by: many, especially the 
younger students. 
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In the veterinary department more ac- 
tivity was displayed, and our able professor 
had but little fault to find with his pupils. 
The hospital, which received horses, dogs, 
or any other kind of domestic animal, was 
generally full, and the treatment was very 
successful. One old horse, which had 
often been there for -various ailments, so 
thoroughly approved of it, that his owner 
always found it a difficult matter to get 
him by the gates, which may, I think, be 
considered a profound equine compli- 
ment. 

All the stable work was left to the stu- 
dents, though, of course, a resident groom 
was always on the spot. His duties com- 
prised teaching youngsters how to ‘strap’ 
and otherwise handle a horse, and in most 
cases there was much to be learnt. 

One method of treatment constantly in 
use was the Turkish bath for horses, and 
it proved invaluable for skin diseases. 
The conduct of a patient in the bath was 
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very funny—intense surprise on first enter- 
ing, followed by great lethargy, vigorously 
resisted by fits and starts, and subsequent 
utter somnolence. 

Saddler’s, blacksmith’s and carpenter’s 
shops were provided, where practical 








knowledge could be had for the asking. 
Now there is a large dairy, with all the 
latest improvements, for the benefit of the 
students. 

The number of students is generally 
about 100, the majority residing in the 
college building, but the elder ones being 
allowed to lodge in the small town, about 
one mile away. 

Such an institution is, as may be im- 
agined, a perfect hot-bed of practical jok- 
ing, and some few of these jokes, either 
from their magnitude or their results, 
have been incorporated as traditions of 
the place. 

One that took place in my time was of 
a good class, as there was no victim. Two 
men had agreed to ride to the meet to- 
gether. One, ready and mounted, got im- 
patient at the delay of the other and asked 
the surly old janitor, who has withstood 
the hatred of generations of students with 
utter indifference, to go upstairs and tell 


the other. Being met with the usual gruff 
reply, he cheerily remarked: “Well, get 
out of the way then! ”—and without more 
ado rode his horse into the hall, thence up 
the broad stone staircase, at the head of 
which was his friend’s room, shouted to 
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him to hurry up, got his answer, and rode 
down again without any mishap. 

Another student of a more mischievous 
turn for some offense had received notice 
of expulsion. The next morning, after 
nine o’clock, when everyone was attending 
lectures, and the servants had not begun 
to clean the private rooms, he went round 
upsetting all the baths and turning on all 
the water-taps, then fled to the station and 
caught his train. As the mischief was not 
discovered for some time, the result may 
be imagined. 

A favorite amusement was to get any 
new student who fancied his riding a bit 
to ride a certain old Norwegian pony, 
whose duty it was to drag the mowing-ma- 
chine, etc. At first appearances a more 
quiet, inoffensive animal would be hard to 
find; but appearances are ever deceitful, 
and in reality, though content to drag a 
cart or the mower, he had firmly resolved 
never to carry a rider. 

Tradition, indeed, went so far as to as- 
sert that no one had ever ridden him round 
the cricket field, and certainly I never saw 
it done. Every evolution known to dis- 
lodge a rider was familiar to him, and after 
trying kicking, bucking, bolting, etc., 
without success, he would lie down and 
roll. Then, having discomfited his would- 
be rider, he would stroll off and graze with 
every appearance of having fulfilled his 
mission in life. 

The cricket field was, of course, pro- 
ductive of much amusement. In summer 
there was generally a very fair eleven, 
and a weekly match. In winter, part of 
the ground was used for football, and so 
excellent a Rugby Union team was got 
together one year, that all their matches 
were won. 

Tennis was also very popular, as the 
abundance of grass courts in summer, and 
the keen competition for the use of our 
asphalt courts in winter, testified. 

In these games the foreigners were more 
successful than in the field sports, which 
they scarcely seemed to understand. In 
cricket, football and tennis, the Hindoos, 
who were graduates of Indian universi- 
ties, sent over to acquire information to fit 
them for the Agricultural Department of 
the Indian Government, took a keen inter- 
est, and many of them joined in them. In 
polo they had no chance of joining, as that 
game was never played, being vetoed as 
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too expensive, or else they would probably 
have excelled the Englishmen in their 
play, as this seems to be peculiarly the 
Indian game. 

The great event of the year was the 
R. A. C. cup, given by C. A. Hoare, Esgq., 
Master of the Vale of White Horse 
Hounds, to be run for at the hunt races, 
held every spring, students only to ride. 

The excitement about this steeple-chase 
was vast, far eclipsing the interest mani- 
fested in the Derby, or any other turf 
event. Its chief fault lay in the fact that 
the cup was usually carried off by some 
student lucky enough to possess a father, 
brother, or relative of some sort who, own- 
ing a steeple-chaser, was willing to have it 
entered. 

But the race was generally worth seeing, 
and produced many funny incidents. One 
year a new arrival who did not hunt, but 
talked much of his prowess in the hunting 
field and on the race-course, entered a horse 
which was brought from a distance for the 
occasion. The horse looked quite good 
enough to win ; the question lay with the 
jockey. Our friend did not perform up 
to his promises, for at the first fence he 
“cut an ignominious voluntary,” and was 
never in it again. The race, owing to 
sundry mishaps which befel the favorites, 
was won by a steady old hunter which did 
the whole course at a leisurely canter, 
never making a single mistake at his 
fences. 

Nowhere in the world can be found a 
pleasanter life for a young man than at 
this college. Instruction that is in the 
main interesting is plentifully interspersed 
with sport and amusement ; and whether 
the college really fulfils the purpose for 
which it was established or not, is another 
question. Personally, I think it does not, 
for “ high farming,” when put to the severe 
test of practical working, does not seem to 
pay, and in addition, in the very depressed 
state of agriculture in England at the 
present time, few men, whether landlords 
or tenants, can be found willing to trust 
money in such a perilous investment. 

However this may be, the college has 
given a happy home for a time to many 
young men, and I feel sure that many 
others scattered throughout the world will 
echo my sentiments that the time spent 
at the R. A. C. was a bright spot in our 
lives. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent. 


THROUGH JAPAN. 


[Conclusion.] 


XXXI. 


OUTSIDE my window, in the morning, 
an old Jap fisherman cuts quite a comical 
figure ; he is engaged in saying his pray- 
ers. No doubt the man is as earnest as 
a human being possibly can be; but a Jap 
iooks humorous even at his devotions. He 
claps his palms together with a resound- 
ing slap every now and then, his top- 
knot stands pretty much upright, after 
the manner of his countrymen’s hirsute 
covering, and anybody can see that his 
thoughts must be more or less melodra- 
matic. A big Sinto temple occupies the 
crest of a little hill near by, and flights of 
stone steps lead up to the entrance. At 
the foot of the steps, and repeated at sev- 
eral stages up the slope, are the peculiar 
zorit, or “ bird-perches,” that form the dis- 
tinctive mark of a Sinto temple. Numer- 
ous shrines occupy the courtyard of the 
temple; the shrines are built of wood 
mostly, and contain representations of the 
various gods to whose particular worship 
they are dedicated. Before each shrine is 
a barred receptacle for coins. The Japan- 
ese devotee poses for a minute before the 
shrine, bowing his head and smiting to- 
gether the palms of his hands; he then 
tosses a diminutive coin or two into the 
barred treasury, and passes on round to 
the next shrine he wishes to pay his re- 
spects to. In the main building are nu- 
merous pictures, bows, arrows, swords and 
various articles, evidently votive offerings. 
The shrine of the deity that presides over 
the destiny of fishermen is distinguished 
by a huge silver-paper fish and numerous 
three-pronged fish-spears. Among other 
queer objects whose meaning defy the pen- 
etration of the traveler unversed in Jap- 
anese mythology, is a monstrous human 
face, with a nose at least three feet long, 
and altogether out of proportion. 

During the course of my stroll I become 
temporarily lost amid the labyrinth of shops 
and streets, well satisfied, however, to lose 


myself awhile amid the novel and interest- 
ing sights of a Japanese city and among 
people so universally polite and agreeable. 
Towards the southern extremity of the 
business part of the city I take the liberty 
of following a troop of matutinal worship- 
ers into a yard of a Buddhist temple, 
standing at the door and witnessing the 
yellow-robed priests walking round and 
round, chanting and beating gongs, there- 
by endeavoring to gain abstraction from 
earthly things. A curious peep -inside the 
temple reveals a blaze of gilt and lavish 
ornamentation. Outside is a box-like hut 
containing the temple library of sacred 
books, and in another is a figure of the 
Buddha seated behind wooden bars. The 
usual receptacle for money is before the 
library, but the Buddha receives the offer- 
ings made to itself on a reed-mat inside the 
bars that rail him off from contact with 
the outer world. Only two poor little rin 
(the cash of China) repose this morning on . 
the mat, and the amused smile that charac- 
terizes the expression of the figure seems 
to be awakened by the smallness of the 
contributions. As I turn from my brief 
contemplation of the caged-up red figure 
of the Buddha, my vision falls upon a hun- 
dred smiling female faces. Some neigh- 
boring women, having observed me enter 
the temple gate, spread the news in a 
gossiping way : the result is quite a gather- 
ing of the feminine clan round about, bent 
on seeing the why and wherefore of my 
visit. They wear the same urbane smile 
and general expression of amusement that 
characterizes everybody here; they look 
as though my taking an interest in their 
temple appeals to them as wonderfully 
funny. ‘ 

Strolling about to try and get my bear- 
ings, I pass big school-houses full of chil- 
dren reciting aloud. Their wooden clogs 
and paper umbrellas are stowed away in 
racks, provided for the purpose, at the 
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door. The cheerfulness with which they 
shout out their exercises proves plainly 
enough that they are only keeping “ make- 
believe” school. Female vegetable and 
fruit venders, neat and comely as Nor- 
mandy dairy-maids, are walking about 
chatting and smiling and bowing, “ playing 
at selling vegetables.” Whilst I pause a 
moment to inspect the stock of a curio 
dealer, the proprietor, seated over a brazier 
of coals, smoking, bows politely and points, 
with a chuckle of amusement, at the fierce- 
looking effigy of a dai-mio in armor. 
There is not the slightest hint of a mer- 
cenary thought about his actions; plainly 
enough, he hasn’t the- remotest wish to 
sell me anything—he merely wants to call 
my attention to the grotesqueness of this 
particular figure. He is only playing 
curio-dealer; he doesn’t try to sell any- 
thing, but would do so out of the abun- 
dance of his good-nature if requested to, 
no doubt. A pair of little old-fashioned 
fire-engines repose carelessly against the 
side of a municipal building. They have 
grown tired of playing at extinguishing 
fires and have thrown aside their toys. I 
wander to the water front and try to 
locate my hotel from that point of obser- 
vation. Watermen are lounging about in 
straw waterproof coats. They want me 
to ride to my destination in one of their 
boats, very evidently, from their manner, 
only for the fun of the thing. Everybody 
is smiling and urbane, nobody looks se- 
rious; no careworn faces are seen, no 
pinched poverty. Wonderful people! they 
come nearer solving the problem of living 
happily than any other nation. Even the 
professional mendicants seem to be amused 
at their own poverty, as if life to them was 
a mere humorous experiment, scarcely de- 
serving of a serious thought. 

The weather clears up‘ at noon, and in 
the face of a strong northern breeze I bid 


- farewell to Shimonoseki. 


The road follows for some miles along 
the shore, a smooth, level road that winds 
about the bases of the hills that here slope 
down to toy and dally with the restless 
surf of the famous Inland Sea. Following 
the shore in a general sense, the road now 
and then leads inland for a mile or two, 
for the purpose of linking together the 
numerous towns and villages that dot the 
little alluvial valleys between the hills. 
Passing through one large village, my at- 
tention is attracted by the sign “ English 
Books,” over a book-shop. Desirous of 
purchasing some kind of a guide for the 
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road to Kobe, I enter the establishment, 
expecting at least to find some one capa- 
ble of understanding English. The young 
man in charge knows never a word of 
English, and his stock of “ English books” 
consists of primers, spelling-books, etc., 
for the use of school-children. 

The architecture of the villages above 
Shimonoseki is strikingly artistic. The 
quaint gabled houses are painted a snowy 
white, and are roofed with brown glazed 
tiles of curious pattern, also rimmed with 
white. About the houses are hedges gro- ~ 
tesquely clipped and trained in- imitation 
of storks, animals or fishes, miniature 
orange and persimmon trees, pretty flower 
gardens and little landscape vanities pe- 
culiar to the Japanese. Circling around 
through little valleys, over small promonto- 
ries and along smooth, gravelly stretches of 
seashore road, for thirty miles, brings me to 
anchor for the night in a good-sized village. 

The young lady detailed to attend to 
my requirements at the yadoya here, re- 
gards me with an ultra-amused expression, 
the why and wherefore of which I try in 
vain to discover. Perchance it is but the 
natural expression of her face, intensified 
somewhat by the unaccustomed character 
of her charge. We smoke the little brass- 
bowled pipes of peace together around the 
brazier, after the universal custom of the 
country, drink each other’s health in tiny 
cups of green tea on terms of perfect 
democratic sociability, but my charming 
doll-like attendant persists in wearing that 
very amused expression through it all. I 
half suspect she regards me in the light of 
some quaint specimen of humanity whose 
general appearance is altogether too funny 
for the suppression of one’s risibilities, 
although politeness forbids her indulging 
in downright laughter. Only once does 
she commit herself to an audible giggle. 
This is when I warn her away from my 
bathing-place, in obedience to a large 
stock of Puritanical notions. Under such 
circumstances a giggle is, of course, quite 
permissible, owing to the absurdity of the 
thing from the Japanese point of view. 

Among my visitors for the evening is a 
young gentleman arrayed in shiny top- 
boots, tight-fitting corduroy trousers, and 
jockey cap. In his general make-up he is 
the “horsiest” individual I have seen for 
many a day. One could readily imagine 
him to be a professional jockey. The 
probability is, however, that he has never 
mounted a horse in his life. In all like- 
lihood he has become infatuated with this 
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style of Western clothes from studying a 
copy of the London Graphic, has gone to 
great trouble and expense to procure the 
garments from Yokohama, and now blos- 
soms forth upon the dazed provincials of 
his native town in a make-up that stamps 
him as the swellest of the swell. He 
affects great interest in the bicycle—much 
more so than the average Jap—from 
which I infer that he has actually imbibed 
certain notions of Western sport, and is 
desirous of posing before his uninitiated 
and, consequently, unappreciative, coun- 
trymen, as an exponent of athletics. Al- 
together the horsy young gentleman is 
the most startling representative of “ New 
Japan” I have yet encountered. 

A cold drizzle ushers in the commence- 
ment of my next day’s journey. One is 
loath to exchange the neat yadoya, with 





tion of my too agreeable tour.** With rain 
and mud and consequent delays my first 
few days in Japan have seemed a very 
paradise after my Chinese experiences ; 
what, then, would have been my impres- 
sions of country and people amid sunshine 
and favorable conditions of weather and 
road, when the novelty of it all first burst 
upon my Chinese-disgusted senses ? 

The horsy young gentleman turns up 
with a friend to say farewell and see the 
start. The tea-girl bows me adieu with 
the same ultra-amused expression she has 
worn since my arrival, and several fellow- 
guests volunteer to hold the “kuruma” 
whilst I climb into the saddle. 

The country above Shimonoseki is moun- 
tainous, snow: lying upon the summits of a 
few of the higher peaks. The road, though 
hilly at times, manages to twist and wind 
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everything within so spotless and so pleas- 
ant, the tiny garden, not over ten yards 
square, but containing a miniature lake, 
grottoes, quaint stone lanterns, bronze 
storks, flowers and stunted trees. Dis- 
agreeable weather has followed me, how- 
ever, from Nagasaki like an avenging 
Fate, bent on preventing the consumma- 


its way along from one little valley to an- 
other without any very long hills. Peas- 
ants from the mountains are met with, 
leading ponies loaded with firewood and 
rice. Their old Japanese aboriginal cos- 
tumes of grass rain-coats, broad bamboo 
hats and rude straw sandals make a con- 
spicuous contrast to their countrymen of 
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“New Japan,” in Derby hats’ or jockey 
suit. Notwithstanding the rapid Euro- 
peanizing of the city-bred Japs, the gov- 
ernment’s progressive policy, the blue- 
coated gendarmerie and the general revo- 
lutionizing of the country at large, many 
a day will come and go ere these moun- 
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taineers forsake the ways and methods 
and grotesque costumes of their ancestors. 
For decades Japan will present an inter- 
esting study of mountaineer conservatism 
and ultra-liberal city life. One party will 
be wearing foreign clothes, aping foreign 
manners, adopting foreign ways of doing 
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everything ; the other will be clinging te- 
naciously to the wistaria garments, bamboo 
sieve-hats, straw sandals and the tradi- 
tions of “Old Japan.” 

Most farm-houses are now thatched with 
straw; one need hardly add that they are 
prettily and neatly thatched, and that they 
are embellished by various unique contriv- 
ances. Some of them, I notice, are sur- 
rounded by a broad, thick hedge of dark 
green shrubbery. The hedge is trimmed 
so that the upper edge appears to be a con- 
tinuation of the brown thatch, which merely 
changes its color and slopes at the same 
steep gradient to the ground. This device 
produces a very charming effect, particu- 
larly when a few neatly trimmed young 
pines soar above the hedge like green sen- 
tinels about the dwelling. One inimitable 
piece of “botanical architecture”’ observed 
to-day is a thick shrub trimmed into an 
imitation of a mountain, with trees growing 
on the slopes, and a temple standing in a 
grove. Before many of the houses one 
sees curious tree-roots or rocks, that have 
been brought many a mile down from the 
mountains, and preserved on account of 
some fanciful resemblance to bird, reptile 
or animal. Artificial lakes, islands, water- 
falls, bridges, temples and groves abound; 
and at occasional intervals a large figure 
of the Buddha squats serenely on a pedes- 
tal, smiling in happy contemplation of the 
peace, happiness, prosperity and beauty 
of everything and of everybody around. 
Happy people! happy country! Are the 
Japs acting wisely or are they acting fool- 
ishly in permitting, European notions of 
life to creep in and revolutionize it all? 
Who can tell? Time alone will prove. 
They will get richer, more powerful, and 
more enterprising, because of the necessity 
of waking themselves up to keep abreast 
of the times; but wealth and power, and 
the buzz and rattle of machinery and com- 
merce does not always mean happiness. 

During the afternoon the narrow Kuru- 
ma road merges into a broad, newly-made 
macadam, as fine a piece of road as I have 
seen the whole world round. Wonderful 
work has been done in grading it from the 
low-lying rice-fields, up, up, up, by the 
most gentle and even gradient to where it 
seemingly terminates far ahead between 
high rocky cliffs. The picture of charm- 
ing houses and beautiful terraced gardens 
climbing to the very upper stories of the 
mountains here beggars description ; one 
no longer marvels at what he has seen in 
the way of terraced mountains in China. 
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New sensations of astonishment await me 
as the upper portion of the smooth boule- 
vard is reached, and I find myself at the 
entrance to a tunnel about five hundred 


yards long and thirty feet wide. The 
tunnel is lit up by means of big reflectors 
in the middle, shining through the gloom 
as one enters like locomotive head-lights. 
It is difficult to imagine the Japs going to 
all this trouble and expense for mere 7i- 
rikisha and pedestrian travel; yet such is 
the case, for no other vehicular traffic exists 
in the country. It is the only country in 
which I have found a tunnel constructed 
for the ordinary roadway, although there 
may be similar improvements that have 
not happened to come to my ear or notice. 
One would at least expect to find a toll- 
keeper in such a place, especially as a per- 
son has to be employed to maintain the 
lights, but there is nothing of the kind. 

A few miles beyond the tunnel the broad 
road terminates in a good-sized seaport, 
whence I encounter some little difficulty in 
finding my way along zigzag field-paths to 
my proper road for the north. The rain 
has fallen at intervals throughout the day, 
but the roads have averaged good. Fifty 
miles, or thereabouts, have been reeled off 
when, at early eventide, I pull up at a vil- 
lage yadoya. Before settling myself down 
as I sometimes do, I take a stroll through 
the village in quest of possible interesting 
things. Not far from the yadoya my atten- 
tion is arrested by a prominent sign, in 
italics, “european eating, Kameya house.” 
Entertaining happy visions of beefsteak 
and Bass’s ale for supper, I enter the estab- 
lishment and ask the young man in charge 
whether the place is an hotel. He smiles, 
bows and intimates his woeful ignorance of 
what I am saying. ‘“ Yadoya?” I query, 
lapsing into his own vernacular. Yes, he 
Says, it 7s a yadoya. By the aid of my small 
vocabulary I ask him bluntly, yet kindly, 
if he has any meat, beer, vegetables, bread 
and other European edibles as indicated 
by the sign outside. The young man looks 
sorry at the necessity of scattering my 
hopes and expectations, built upon the 
hollow emptiness of a couple of English 
words, but he is forced to admit that the 
cuisine of his yadoya embraces nothing be- 
yond the inevitable sakana and meshi. 

Someone has evidently left upon the 
people of this village some trifling ideas of 
European ways. Some Jap who has picked 
up a smattering of superficial knowledge 
has perhaps been keeping hotel here, and 
gone away, leaving behind sundry visible 

















evidences and tangible impressions to be- 
wilder the lone traveler into thinking he has 
discovered some one who understands and 


can supply his wants. Anyhow, I am pro- 
vided with a three-legged stool, a big tea- 
cup and sugar, together with a saucer of 
little sweet biscuits. All this is quite 
suggestive of a possible surprise at sup- 
per-time, and I linger with passive ex- 
pectancy upon the possibility of beefsteak 
after all. 

By-and-by some one fumbles at the slid- 
ing paper panel that constitutes the door of 
my apartment. “ What ho! Happy O-matzu, 
bring forth the nice new chop-sticks and 
whatever thy culinary efforts afford, for 
the day has been cool, many hills have 
been climbed, and I am _ ravenously 
hungry.” Enter Happy O-matzu: under 
one arm she bears the inevitable wooden 
bucket of meshi ; in the other hand she 
bears a little lacquered tray containing 
sundry lacquered bowls with lacquered 
covers, all, by the way, equally inevitable 
with the bucket of rice. Setting down her 
burden, Happy O-matzu duly kneels down 
and touches her forehead daintily to the 
floor, and then proceeds to uncover the 
various dishes. In vain I look for the 
partly anticipated improvement, or at least, 
modifications, suggested by the three-leg- 
ged stool and the big tea-cup and sugar. 
One bowl contains two giant shrimps, an- 
other stewed fish, another a slice of boiled 
fish-paste. “ What is this?” I enquire of 
Happy O-matzu, pointing to the twin 
shrimps. ‘ Sakana,” she replies, touching 
her forehead to the floor. “And this?” 
“ Sakana.” “And this?” ‘“ Sakana.” All 
is not vanity and vexation of spirit at this 
yadoya, however; at bed-time Happy 
O-matzu brings me a Japanese night-gown 
to sleep in, a mysterious garment with alter- 
nate blue and white stripes, and with big 
pockets in the sleeves. This is the first 
hotel at which I have been thus thought- 
fully remembered ; no doubt it is provided 
in deference to the vague impressions of a 
European’s habits left by the former pro- 
prietor of the inn. 

The following morning is frosty, and 
low, scudding clouds denote unsettled 
weather, as I dispose of another meal of 
“ sakana, sakana and sakana,” make Happy 
O-matzu happier than ever by the custom- 
ary trifling acknowledgment of such ex- 
traordinary attentions as the striped night- 
gown, and resume my journey. Much of 
the time my road practically follows the 
shore, and sometimes simply follows the 
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windings and curvatures of the gravelly 
beach. Most of the low land near the shore 
appears to be reclaimed from the sea, low, 
flat-looking mud-fields, protected from 
overflow by miles and miles of stout dykes 
and rock-ribbed walls. Fishing villages 
abound along the shore, and for long dis- 
tances a recent typhoon has driven the 
sea inland and washed away the road. 
Thousands of men and women are engaged 
in repairing the damages with the abun- 
dance of material ready to hand on the 
sloping granite-shale hills, around the foot 
of which the roadway winds. 

This part of the country is evidently less 
prosperous, or naturally less rich and pro- 
ductive, than that of yesterday; the people, 
moreover, seem less prepossessing and less 
scrupulously clean in their habits. At 
Shimonoseki my landlady politely hustled 
me out onto the veranda, upon seeing a few 
grains of sand tumble from my loosened 
knee-straps on the floor of my room, and 
dusted me down vigorously before politely 
hustling me in again. Shoes have always 
been removed ere venturing upon the im- 
maculate wooden floor, and the bicycle has 
had to take its chances in some outer room. 
At the little fishing town which affords me 
shelter for to-night, however, the landlady 
bids me wheel the rather mud-beSpattered 
bicycle inside my room, and enters a de- 
murrer when I propose removing my shoes. 
In this room is a wonderful brass-bound 
cabinet, suggestive of soul-satisfying house- 
hold idols and comfortable private worship. 
During the evening I venture to open and 
take a peep in this cabinet:to satisfy a par- 
donable curiosity as to its contents. My 
trespass reveals a little wax idol seated 
amid a wealth of cheap tinsel ornaments 
and bits of inscribed paper. Before him 
sets an offering of rice, saké, and dried fish 
in tiny porcelain bowls. 

Fish are cheaper and more plentiful here 
than anything else, and the old dame, who 
seems to manage pretty much everything 
without the usual assistants, cooks me a 
big stake for supper, which makes first- 
rate eating in spite of the black, odorifer- 
ous sauce she uses so liberally in the cook- 
ing. 
Clear and frosty opens the following 
morning ; the road is good, the country 
gradually improves, and by nine o'clock I 
am engaged in looking at the military ex- 
ercises of troops quartered in the populous 
city of Hiroshima. The exercises are con- 


ducted within a large square, enclosed with 
a low bank of earth and a ditch. Crowds 
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of curious civilians are watching the efforts 
of raw cavalry recruits to ride stout little 
horses, that buck, kick, bite and paw the 
air. Every time a soldier gets thrown the 
onlookers chuckle with delight. Both men 
and horses are under-sized, but look stocky 
and serviceable withal. The uniform of 
the cavalry is blue with yellow trimmings. 
The artillery looks trim and serviceable, 
and the horses, although rather small are 
powerful and wiry, just the horses one would 
select for the rough work of a campaign. 

North of Hiroshima the country as- 
sumes a hilly character, the road follow- 
ing up one mountain stream and down 
another. In this mountainous region one 
meets mail-carriers, the counterpart almost 
of the fleet-footed postmen of Bengal. The 
Japanese postman improves upon nature 
by the addition of a waist-cloth and a 
scant shirt of white and blue cotton check ; 
his letter-pouch is fastened to a bamboo 
staff; as he bounds along with springy 
stride he warns people to clear the way by 
shouting in a musical voice, “ houk, houk !.”” 
This cry resembles in a very striking degree 
the utterances of an old veteran brant, or 
wild goose, when speeding northward in 
the spring to escape a warm wave from the 
south. 

Among these mountains one is filled 
with amazement at the tremendous work the 
industrious Japs have done to secure a few 
acres of cultivable land. Dykes have been 
thrown up to narrow the channels of the 
streams, so that the remaining width of the 
bed may be converted into fields and 
gardens. The streams have been literally 
turned out of their beds for the sake of a 
few acres of alluvial soil. Among the 
mountains, chiefly between the mountains 
and the shore, are level areas of a few 
square miles, supporting a population that 
seems largely out of proportion to the size 
of the land. Many of these shore people, 
however, get their livelihood from the blue 
waters of the Inland Sea; fish sharing the 
honors with rice in being the staple food 
of provincial Japan. 

The weather changes to quite a disagree- 
able degree of cold by the time I reach the 
end of to-day’s ride. This introduces me 
promptly into the mysteries of how the 
Japanese manage to keep themselves warm 
in their flimsy houses of wooden ribs and 
semi-transparent paper in cold weather. 
An opening in the floor accommodates a 
brazier of coals, over this sets an open 
woodwork frame ; quilts covered over the 
frame retain the heat. 


The modus operandi 
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of keeping warm is to insert the body 
beneath this frame, wrapping the covering 
about the shoulders snugly to prevent the 
escape of the warm air within. The advan- 
tages of this unique arrangement is that the 
head can be kept cool, while, if desirable, 
the body can be subjected to a regular hot- 
air bath. 

One night’s experience at a Japanese 
yadoya differs but little from another, and 
in a country where the people are uniformly 
agreeable and polite the day’s ride is apt to 
be smooth, pleasant and uneventful. Little 
incidents occur occasionally to relieve the 
monotony of a daily round of good roads, 
rice fields and mountain scenery, but they 
are usually of a mildly agreeable nature ; 
incidents that, while pleasant at the mo- 
ment, are scarcely of sufficient importance 
to merit preservation in my diary. Of 
this nature is the circumstance that occurs 
during the discussion of dinner at a village 
eating-house. A religious mendicant hap- 
pens in at the time, and purchases a sen’s 
worth of sweet potatoes. A few sens addi- 
tion to my own bill suffices to change his 
modest order into an ample meal of fish, 
rice and saké. Never did man get such 
ample returns for his money as the old 
mendicant bestows upon me in the form of 
profuse thanks and graceful bowing and 
scraping. Full of admiration and approv- 
ing smiles likewise are the crowd gathered 
about to see the queer spectacle of the 
old Buddhist priest and myself patronizing 
the yadoya together. 

The day is chilly and raw, with occa- 
sional skits of snow. People are humped 
up and blue-nosed, and seemingly miser- 
able. Yet, withal, they seem to be only 
humorously miserable, and not by any 
means seriously displeased with the raw- 
ness and the snow. Straw wind-breaks 
are set up on the windward side of the 
tea-houses, and there is much stopping 
among pedestrians to gather around the 
tea-house braziers and gossip and smoke. 

Everybody in Japan smokes, both men 
and women. The universal pipe of the 
country is a small brass tube about six 
inches long, with the end turned up and 
widened to form the bowl. This bowl holds 
the merest pinch of tobacco; a couple of 
whiffs, a smart rap on the edge of the 
brazier to knock out the residue, and the 
pipe is filled again and again, until the 
smoker feels satisfied. The girls that wait 
on one at the yadoyas and tea-houses carry 
their tobacco in the capacious sleeve-pock- 
ets of their dress, and their pipes sometimes 








thrust in the sash or girdle, and sometimes 
stuck in the back of the hair. 

Many of the Buddhas presiding over 
the cross-roads and village entrances along 
my route to-day are provided with calico 
bibs, the object of which it is impossible 
for me to determine, owing to my ignorance 
of the vernacular. The bibs are no doubt 
significant of some particular season of 
religious observance. 

The important city of Okoyama provides 
abundant food for observation, the clean, 
smooth streets, the wealth of European 
goods in the shops, and the swarms of 
ever interesting people, as I wheel leisurely 
through it on Saturday, December 4. 
No human being save Japs has so far 
come across my path since leaving Na- 
gasaki, nor am I| expecting to meet any- 
body here. An agreeable surprise, how 
ever, awaits me, for at the corner of one 
of the principal business thoroughfares a 
couple of American missionaries appear 
upon the scene. Introducing themselves 
as Mr. Carey and Mr. Rowland, they in- 
form me that three families of mission- 
aries reside together here, and extend a 
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cordial invitation to remain over Sunday. 
I am very glad indeed to accept their hos- 
pitality for to-morrow, as well as to avail 
myself of an opportunity to get my proper 
bearings. Nothing in the way of a reliable 
map or itinerary of the road I have been 
traversing from Shimonoseki was to be ob- 
tained at Nagasaki, and I have traveled 
with but the vaguest idea of my where- 
abouts from day to day. Only from them 
do I learn that the city we meet in is 
Okoyama, and that I am now within a 
hundred miles of Kobe, north of which 
place Murray’s Handbook will prove of 
material assistance in guiding me aright. 
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The little missionary colony is charm- 
ingly situated on a pine-clad hill overlook- 
ing the city from the east. Several lady 
missionaries are visiting from other points, 
all Americans, making a pleasant party for 
one to meet in such an unexpected manner. 

On Sunday morning I accompany Mr. 
Carey to see his native congregation in the 
nice new church which he says they have 
erected from their own means at a cost of 
two thousand yen. This latter is a very 
gratifying statement, not to say surprisingly 
so, for it savors of something like sincerity 
on the part of the converts. In most 
countries the converts seem to be brought 
to a knowledge of their evil ways, and to 
perceive the beauties of the Christian relig- 
ion through the medium of material assist- 
ance provided from the mission. Instead 
of spending money themselves for the 
cause they profess to embrace, they expect 
to receive something from it of a tangible 
earthly nature. Here, however, we find 
the converts themselves building their own 
meeting-house, and bidding fair ere long 
to support the mission without outside aid. 
This is encouraging from the standpoint 
of those who believe in converting “the 
heathen ” from their own religion to ours, 
and gratifying to the student of Japanese 
character. 

About five hundred people congregate 
in the church, seating themselves quietly 
and orderly on the mat-covered floor. 
They embrace all classes, from the samu- 
rai lawyer or gentleman to the humblest 
citizen, and from gray-haired old men and 
women to shock-headed youngsters, who 
merely come with their mothers. Many of 
these same mothers have been persuaded 
by the missionaries to cease the heathenish 
practice of blacking their teeth, and so 
appear at the meeting in even rows of be- 
coming white ivories like their unmarried 
sisters. Numbers of curious outsiders con- 
gregate about the open doors and peep in 
and stand and listen to the sermon of Mr. 
Carey, and the singing. The hymns are 
sung to the same tunes as in America, the 
words being translated into Japanese. 
Everybody seems to enjoy the singing, and 
they listen intently to the sermon. 

After the sermon, several prominent 
members of the congregation stand up and 
address their country men and women in 
convincing words and gestures. Mr. Carey 


tells me that any ordinary Jap seems capa- 
ble of delivering a fluent, off-hand expo- 
sition of his views in public without special 
effort or embarrassment. 


Altogether the 
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Japanese Christian congregation, gathered 
here in their own church, sitting on the 
floor, singing, sermonizing and _ looking 
happy, is a novel and interesting sight to 


see. One can imagine missionary life 
among the genial Japs as being very 
pleasant. 


Saturday and Sunday pass pleasantly 
away, and with happy memories of the 
little missionary colony, I wheel away 
from Okoyama on Monday morning, pass- 
ing through a country of rich rice-fields 
and numerous villages for some miles. 
The scene then changes into a beautiful 
country of small lakes and pine-covered 
hills, reminding me very much of portions 
of the Berkshire Hills, Massachusetts. 
The weather is cool, and clear and the 
road splendid, although in places some- 
what hilly. The only serious “header”’ of 
the Japanese tour overtakes me during 
the afternoon. While descending a steep, 
winding hill, a sizrikisha suddenly appears 
around a sharp bend: to avoid a collision 
it is necessary to run into a washed-out 
gutter, the result being a bad fling and a 
broken spoke. 

Pleasant days are spent at Kobe, Ozaka 
and Kioto, the old capital, from where my 
way takes me over the Tokaido, a famous 
imperial highway, leading from Kioto to 
Tokio. Another road, called the Naka- 
sendo, the ‘Road of the Central Moun- 
tains,” in contradistinction to the Tokaido, 
the “Road of the Eastern Sea,’ also con- 
nects the old capital with the new; but 
besides being somewhat longer the Naka- 
sendo is a more hilly road, and less inter- 
esting than the Tokaido. After leaving 
the city the Tokaido leads over a low pass 
through the hills to Otsu, on the lovely 
sheet of water known as Biwa Lake. 

This lake is of about the same dimen- 
sions as Lake Geneva, and fairly rivals 
that Switzer gem in transcendental beauty. 
The Japs, with all their keen appreciation 


_of the beauties of nature, go into raptures 


over Biwa Lake. Much talk is made of 
the “eight beauties of Biwa.” These eight 
beauties are: the Autumn Moon from Ishi- 
yama, the Evening Snow on Hira-yama, 
the Blaze of Evening at Seta, the Evening 
Bell of Mii-dera, the Boats sailing back 
from Yabase, a Bright Sky with a Breeze 
at Awadzu, Rain by Night at Karasaki, 
and the Wild Geese alighting at Katada. 
All the places mentioned are points about 
the lake.- All sorts of legends and ro- 
mantic stories are associated with the 
waters of Lake Biwa. Its origin is said 











to be due to an earthquake that took 
place several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era; the legend states that Fuji rose 
to its majestic height from the plain of 
Suruga at the same moment the lake was 
formed. Temples and shrines abound, 
and pilgrims galore come from far-off 
places to worship and see its beauties. 

One object of special curiosity to tour- 
ists is a remarkable pine-tree, whose 
branches have been trained in horizontal 
courses over upright posts, until it forms 
a broad shelter over several hundred 
square yards. A smaller imitation of the 
large tree is also spreading to ambitious 
proportions on the Tokaido side. 

Snow has fallen and rests on the upper 
slopes of the mountains overlooking the 
lake, little steamers and numerous sailing- 
craft are plying on the smooth waters, and 
wild geese are flying about. With these 
beauties on the left and tea-gardens on 
the right, the Tokaido leads through rows 
of stately pines, and past numerous vil- 
lages along the lake shore. 

The Nakasendo branches off to the left 
at the village of Kusatsu, celebrated for 
the manufacture of riding-whips. Through 
Ishibe and beyond, to where it crosses the 
Yokota-gawa, the Tokaido continues level 
and good. Near the crossing of this 
stream is a curious stone monument, dis- 
playing the carved figures of three mon- 
keys covering up their eyes, mouth and 
ears, to indicate that they will “neither see, 
hear, nor say any evil thing.” All through 
here the country is devoted chiefly to 
growing tea: very pretty the undulating 
ridges and rolling slopes of the broken 
foot-hills look, set out in thick, bushy, 
well-defined rows and clumps of dark, 
shiny tea-plants. 

Down a very steep declivity, by sharp 
zigzags, the Tokaido suddenly dips into 
the little valley of the Yasose-gawa. At 
the foot of the hill is a curious shrine-cave, 
containing several rude idols, a trough 
with tame goldfish, and one of the crudest 
Buddhas I ever saw. The aim of the 
ambitious sculptor of Buddhas is to pro- 
duce a personification of “great tranquil- 
lity.” The figure in the valley of Yasose- 
gawa is certainly something of a master- 
piece in this direction; nothing could well 
be more tranquil than an oblong boulder 
with the faintest chiseling of a mouth and 
nose, poised on the top of an upright slab 
of stone rudely chipped into a dim sem- 
blance of the human form. 

A mile or two farther and my day’s ride 
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of forty-six miles terminates at the village 
of Saka-no-shita. A comfortable yadoya 
awaits me here, no better nor worse, how- 
ever, than almost every Jap village af- 
fords; but on the Tokaido the innkeepers 
are more accustomed to European guests 
than they are south of Kobe. Every sum- 
mer many European and American tour- 
ists journey between Yokohama and Kobe 
by jinrthisha. 

At this yadoya I first become acquainted 
with that peculiar institution of Japan, the 
blind shampooer. Seated in my little 
room, my attention is attracted by a man 
who approaches on hands and knees, and 
butts his shaven pate accidentally against 
the corner of the open panel that forms 
my door. He halts at the entrance and 
indulges in the pantomime of pinching 
and kneading his person; his mission is 
to find out whether I desire his services. 
For a small gratuity the blind shampooer 
of Japan will rub, knead and press one 
into a pleasant sensation from head to 
foot. This office is relegated to sightless 
individuals or ugly old women: many 
Japs indulge in their services after a warm 
bath, finding the treatment very pleasant 
and beneficial, so they say. 

One of the most amusing illustrations 
of Jap imitativeness is displayed in the 
number of American clocks one sees 
adorning the walls of the yadoyas in nearly 
every village. The amusing feature of 
the thing is that the owners of these time- 
pieces seem to have the vaguest ideas of 
what they are for. One clock on the wall 
of my yadoya indicates eleven o’clock, an- 
other half-past nine, and a third seven- 
fifteen as I pull out in the morning. Other 
clocks through the village street vary in 
similar degree. Watching out for these 
clocks as I wheel through the villages has 
come to be one of the diversions of the 
day’s ride. 

The road averages good, although some- 
what hilly in places, from Saka-no-shita, 
through lovely valleys and pine-clad moun- 
tains to Yokka-ichi. Yokka-ichi is a small 
seaport, whence most travelers along the 
Tokaido take passage to Miya in the 
steam passenger launches plying between 
these points. The Auruma road, how- 
ever, continues good to the Kw-wana, ten 
miles farther, whence, to Miya, one has to 
traverse narrower paths through a flat 
section of rice fields, dykes, canals and 
sloughs. 

Here the peasantry are seen harvesting 
their rice in boats, or rather collecting it 
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for threshing, from horizontal poles on 
which the bundles have been hung above 
the water. Long rows of stone lanterns 
mark the front of an important temple as 
one wheels into the main street of Miya ; 
from every house is displayed white flags 
with big red balls, lanterns, paper fish and 
other evidences of some religious festival. 

A flimsy wooden bridge, nearly a mile 
long, spans the torrent of the Oi-gawa, 
crossed after passing through the town of 
Kanaya, and thence the Tokaido pursues 
its undulating course to Shimada, Fuji- 
yeda and on, leveler, to Okabe. Frequent 
showers have drenched the road and hills 
during the afternoon, and Okabe is reached 
in gossomer rubbers and through a down- 
pour that forbids farther progress to-day. 
Okabe is a poor village, with an equally 
poor yadoya; not even the ordinarily good 
fish is here obtainable, the chief article 
provided being a species of leathery and 
lobster-flavored star-fish. 

“ Sakana,” the inimitable doll - like 
waitress replies, with the charming smile 
and low obeisance, which she alone of all 
the world knows how to tender, to my 
query concerning the nature of the strange- 
looking dish. Anything and everything 
that hails from the acqueous depths of sea, 
lake or river seems to be ‘sakana’ with the 
dainty waitresses of the yadoyas of Japan. 
A ri beyond Okabe and the pass of Ut- 





sunoya necessitates a mile or two of trund- 
ling. Here occurs a tunnel some six hun- 
dred feet in length and twelve wide; a 
glimmer of sunshine or daylight is cast 
into the tunnel by a system of simple re- 
flectors at either entrance. These are 
merely glass mirrors, set at an angle to 
reflect the rays of light into the tunnel. 

Descending this little pass the Tokaido 
traverses a level rice-field plain, crosses the 
Abe-kawa and approaches the sea-coast at 
Shidzuoka, a city of 30,000 inhabitants. 
The view of Fuji, now but a short distance 
ahead, is extremely beautiful ; the smooth 
road sweeps around the gravelly beach, 
almost licked by the waves. The breakers 
approach and recede, keeping time to the 
inimitable music of the surf; vessels are 
dotting the blue expanse; villages and tea- 
houses are seen resting along the crescent- 
sweep of the shore for many a mile ahead, 
where Fuji slopes so gracefully down from 
its majestic snow-crowned summit to the 
sea, 

It is indeed a glorious ride around the 
crescent bay, through the seashore vil- 
lages of Okitsu, Yui, Kambara and Iwa- 
buchi to Yoshiwara, a little town on the 


.footstool of the big, gracefully-sweeping 


cone. ‘The stretch of shore hereabouts is 
celebrated in Japanese poetry as Taga-no- 
ura, from the peculiarly beautiful view of 
Fuji obtained from it. 
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This remarkable mountain is the highest 
in Japan, and is probably the finest speci- 
men of a conical mountain in existence. Na- 
tive legends surround it with a halo of ro- 
mance. Its origin is reputed to be simul- 
taneous with the formation of Biwa Lake, 
near Kioto, both mountain and lake being 
formed in a single night — one rising from 
the plain 12,800 feet, the other sinking till 
its bed reached the level of the sea. 

The summit of Fuji is a place of pil- 
grimage for Japanese ascetics who are de- 
sirous of attaining “ perfect. peace” by 
imitating Shitta-Tai-shi, the Japanese Bud- 
dha, who climbed to the summit of a moun- 
tain in search of #/rvana (calm). Orthodox 
Japs believe that the grains of sand brought 
down on the sandals of the pilgrims, as- 
cend to the summit again of their own ac- 
cord during the night. 

Tradition is furthermore responsible for 
the belief that snow disappears entirely 
from the mountain for a few hours on the 
fifteenth day of the sixth moon, and begins 
to fall again during the following night. 
Formerly an active volcano, Fuji even now 
emits steam from sundry crevices near the 
summit, and will some day probably fill the 
good people at Yoshiwara and adjacent 
villages with a lively sense of its power. 
Fuji is the special pride of the Japs, its 
loveliness appealing strongly to the nation- 
al sense of landscape beauty. Of it their 
poet sings: 

‘** Great Fusiyama, tow'ring to the sky ! 
A treasure art thou, giv’n to mortal man, 
A god-protector watching o’er Japan: 
On thee forever let me feast mine eye!" 

Fuji is passed and left behind, and six- 
teen miles reeled off from Yoshiwara, when 
Mishima, my destination for the night, is 
reached. A festival in honor of Oyama- 
tsumi-no- Kami, the god of “ mountains 
in general,” is being held here; for, be- 
hold, to-day is November 15, the “ middle 
day of the bird,” one of the several festi- 
vals held in his honor every year. The big 
temple grounds are swarming with people, 
and pedlars, stalls, jugglers and all sorts of 
attractions give the place the appearance 
of a country fair. 

Leaving the bicycle outside I wander in 
and stroll about among the crowds. Sacred 
ponds on either side of the footway are 
swarming with sacred fish. An ancient 
dame is doing a roaring trade, in a small 
way, in feathery bread - puffs, which the 
people buy and throw to the fish, for the 
fun of seeing them swarm around and eat. 
Interested groups are gathered around 
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veritable fac-similes of the Yankee “ street- 
men,” selling to credulous villagers little 
boxes of powder for “coating things with 
silver.”” Others are selling song-books, at- 
tracting customers by the novel and in- 
teresting performances of a quartette of 
pretty girls, who sing song after song in 
succession. Here also are little traveling 
peep-shows, containing photographic scenes 
of famous temples and places in distant 
parts of the country. 

Among the various shrines in this temple 
is one dedicated to an ancient wood-cutter, 
who used to work and spend his wages on 
drink for his aged father, who was now too 
old to earn money for the purpose himself. 
At his father’s demise the son was rewarded 
for his filial devotion by the discovery of a 
“ cascade of pure saké.”’ 

A gaily decorated car and a closed tum- 
bril, that looks very much like an old am- 
munition-wagon, have been wheeled out of 
their enclosures for the occasion. Strings 
of little bells are suspended on these ; 
mothers hold their little ones up and al- 
low them to strike these bells, toss a coin 
into the contribution- box and pass on. 
The vehicles probably contain relics of 
the gods. 

A wooden horse, painted red, stands in 
solemn and lonely state behind the wooden 
bars of his stall—but I have almost regis- 
tered a vow against temples and their be- 
longings, in Japan, so inexplicable are 
most of the things to be seen. A person 
who has delved into the mysteries of 
Japanese mythology would no doubt de- 
rive much satisfaction from a visit to the 
Oyama - tsumi-no- Kami temple, but the 
average reader would weary of it all after 
seeing others. What to ordinary mortals 
signify such hideous mythological mon- 
sters as saru-tora-hebi (monkey-tiger-ser- 
pent), or the “ Twenty-four Paragons of 
Filial Piety’ on the architrave? Yet, of 
such as these is the ornamentation of all 
Japanese temples. Some few there are 
that are admirable as works of art, but 
most of them are hideous daubs and rep- 
resentations more than passing rude. 

Down the street near my yadoya, within 
a rude enclosure, a dozen wrestlers are 
giving an entertainment for a crowd of 
people who have paid two sez apiece en- 
trance fee. The wrestlers of Japan form 
a distinct class or caste, separated from the 
ordinary society of the country, by long 
custom that prejudices them against marry- 
ing other than the daughter of one of their 
own profession. As the biggest and more 
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muscular men have always been numbered 
in the ranks of the wrestlers, the result of 
this exclusiveness and non-admixture with 
physical inferiors, is a class of people as 
distinct from their fellows as if of another 
race. ‘The Japanese wrestler stands head 
and shoulders above the average of his 
countrymen, and weighs half as much 
more. As a class they form an interest- 
ing illustration of what might be accom- 
plished in the physical improvement of 
mankind by certain Malthusian schemes 
that have been at times advocated. 

Within a twelve-foot arena the sturdy 
athletes struggle for the mastery, bringing 
to bear all their strength and skill. No 
“hippodroming ” here: stripped to the skin, 
the muscles on their brown bodies standing 
out in irregular knots, they fling one an- 
other about in the liveliest manner. ‘The 
master of ceremonies, stiff and important, 
in a faultless gray garment bearing a sa- 
murai crest, stands by and wields the fid- 
dle-shaped lacquered insignia of his high 
office, and utters his orders and decisions 
in authoritative voice. 

‘The wrestlers squat around the ring and 
shiver, for the evening is cold, until called 
out by the master of ceremonies. ‘The two 
selected take a small handful of salt from 
baskets of that ingredient suspended on 
posts, and fling toward each other. They 
then advance into the arena, and further- 
more challenge and defy their opponent 
by stamping their bare feet on the ground, 
in a manner to display their superior mus- 
cularity. Another order from the gentle- 
man wielding tne fiddle-shaped insignia, 
and they rush violently together, engage 
in a ‘catch-as-catch-can ” scuffle, which, 
in less than half a minute, usually results 
in a decisive victory for one or the other. 
The master of ceremonies waves them out 
of the ring, straightens himself up, assumes 
a very haughty expression, until he looks 
like the very important personage he feels 
himself to be, and announces the name of 
the victor to the spectators. 

The one portion of the Tokaido impas- 
sable with a wheel commences at Mishima, 
the famous Hakone Pass, which for sixteen 
miles offers a steep surface of rough boul- 
der- paved paths. Coolies at Mishima 
make their livelihood by carrying goods 
and passengers over the pass on agos 
(the Japanese palanquin). Obtaining a 
couple of men to carry the bicycle, the 
chilly weather proves an inducement for 
following them afoot, rather than occupy 
a kago myself. The block road is broad 
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enough for a wagon, being constructed, 
no doubt, with a view to military transport 
service. ‘The long steep slopes are liter- 
ally carpeted in places with the worn-out 
straw shoes of men and horses. 

The country observed from the eleva- 
tions of the Hakone Pass is extremely 
beautiful, the white-tipped cone of the 
magnificent Fuji towering over all, like a 
presiding genius. Near the hamlet of 
Yamanaka is a famous point, called Fuji- 
mi-taira (terrace for looking at Fuji). Big 
cryptomerias shade the broad stony path 
along much of its southern slope to Ha- 
kone village and lake. 

Hakone is a very lovely and interesting 
region, nowadays a favorite summer resort 
of the European residents of ‘Tokio and 
Yokohama. From the latter place Hakone 
Lake is but about fifty miles distant, and 
by jinrtkisha and kago may be reached in 
one day. The lake is a most charming 
little body of water, a regular mountain 
gem, reflecting in its clear, crystal depths 
the pine-clad slopes that encompass it 
round about, as though its surface were a 
mirror. Japanese mythology peopled the 
region round with supernatural beings in 
the early days of the country’s history, 
when all about were impenetrable thickets 
and pathless woods. Until the revolution 
of 1868, when all these old fuedal customs 
were ruthlessly swept away, the Tokaido 
here was obstructed with one of the “ bar- 
riers,” past which nobody might go without 
a passport. These barriers were establish- 
ed on the boundaries of feudal territories, 
usually at points where the traveler had no 
alternate route to choose. 

A magnificent avenue of cryptomeria 
shades the Tokaido for a short distance 
out of Hakone village; on the left is 
passed a large governnient sanitarium, one 
of those splendid modern-looking struc- 
tures that speak so eloquently of the pres- 
ent Mikado’s progressive and enlightened 
policy. ‘The road then turns up the steep 
mountain slopes, fringed with impenetra- 
ble thickets of bamboo. — Fuji, from here, 
presents a grand and curious sight. ‘The 
wind has risen, and the summit of the cone 
is almost hidden behind clouds of drifting 
snow, which at a distance might almost be 
mistaken for a steamy eruption of the vol- 
cano. Close by, too, the spirit of the wind 
moves through the bamboo brakes, rubbing 
the myriad frost-dried flags together and 
causing. a peculiar rustling noise — the 
whispering of the spirits of the mountains. 

The summit reached, the Tokaido now 
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leads through glorious pine woods, de- 
scending toward the valley of the Sakawa- 
gawa by a series of breakneck zigzags. 
‘The region is picturesque in the extreme ; 
a small mountain stream tumbles along 
through a deep ravine on the left, moun- 
tains tower aloft on the other side, and 
here and there give birth to a cataract 
that tumbles and splashes down from a 
height of several hundred feet. 

By 1 p.M. Yomoto and the recommence- 
ment of the sézrtkisha road is reached ; a 
broiled fish and a bottle of native beer is 
consumed for lunch, and the sago coolies 
dismissed. ‘The road from Yomoto is a 
gradual descent, for four miles, to Odawa- 
ra, a town of some 13,000 inhabitants, on 
the coast. ‘The road now becomes level 
and broader than heretofore; vehicles 
drawn by horses mingle with the swarms 
of jinrikishas and pedestrians. Both horses 
and drivers of the former seem sleepy, woe- 
begone and careless, as though overcome 
with a consciousness of being out of place. 

Gangs of men are dragging stout hand- 
carts, loaded with material for the con- 
struction of the Tokaido railway, now 
rapidly being pushed forward. Every 
mile of the road is swarming with life— 
the strangely interesting life of Japan. 
Thirty miles from Yomoto and Totsuka 
provides me a comfortable yadoya, where 
the people quickly show their knowledge 
of the foreigner’s requirements by cooking 
a beefsteak with onions, also in the morn- 
ing by charging the first really exorbitant 
price I have been confronted with along the 
Tokaido. ‘Totsuka is within the treaty 
limits of Yokohama. A mile or so toward 
Yokohama I pass, in the morning, the 
“White Horse Tavern,” kept in European 
style as a sort of “road-house”’ for for- 
eigners driving out from that city or To- 
kio. 

A fierce wind, blowing from the south, 
fairly wafts me along the last eleven miles 
of the Tokaido, from Totsuka to Yoko- 
hama. ‘The wind, indeed, has been gen- 
erally favorable since the rainstorm at 
Okabe, but it fairly whistles this morn- 
ing. It calls to mind the Kansas wheel- 
man, who claimed to have once spread his 
coat-tails to the breeze and coasted from 
Lawrence to Kansas City in three hours. 
Unfortunately | am wearing a coat, the 
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pattern of which does not admit of using 
the tails for sails, otherwise the home- 
stretch of the tour around the world might 
have provided one of the most unique in- 
cidents of the many I have encountered on 
the journey. 

A battery of field-artillery, the smartest 
seen since leaving Germany, is encountered 
in the streets of Kanagawa, at which point 
the road to Yokohama branches off from 
the Tokaido. ‘The great Imperial high- 
way, along which I have traveled from the 
old capital almost to the new, continues on 
to the latter, seventeen miles farther. Since 
the completion of the railway between To- 
kio and Kanagawa, travelers journeying 
from the capital down the Tokaido usually 
ride on the train to Kanagawa, so that the 
jinrtkisha journey proper nowadays com- 
mences at the latter city. 

Kanagawa is practically a suburban part 
of Yokohama : one Japanese-owned clock 
observed here points to the hour of eight, 
another to eleven, and a third to nine- 
thirty, but the clock at the Club Hotel, on 
the Yokohama éund, is owned by an Eng- 
lishman, and is just about striking ten, 
when the last vault from the saddle of the 
bicycle that has carried me through so 
many countries is made. The _ bicycle 
part of the tour around the world, which 
was begun April 22, 1884, at San Fran- 
cisco, California, ends December 17, 1886, 
at Yokohama. 

At this port I board the Pacific mail 
steamer City of Pekin, which in seven- 
teen days lands me in San Francisco. Of 
the enthusiastic reception accorded me by 
the wheelmen there and at various other 
places, it would be a repetition to speak at 
length now. . 

For three years the narrative of “Around 
the World on a Bicycle” has made its ap- 
pearance in these pages ; to many readers 
these sketches, appearing so regularly and 
for so long, month after month, have be- 
come a familiar feature of the magazine. 
The longest lane must have a turning, and 
the longest journeys and narratives must 
reach an ending; and so, in bringing the 
story of this journey to a conclusion, the 
author ventyres to express the hope that 
its purpose of affording a pleasant hour 
now and then to the readers of OurinG 
has not been pursued in vain. 











MR. TIDYLEGG’S SINCERE ATTACHMENT. 


BY PRESIDENT BATES. 


Mr. T1pyLecc’s temper is irresolute. He 
takes sudden likes and dislikes touchily, 
but he does not stick to them. The better 
part of him insists upon being sunny ; 
hence his temporary hates melt like snow 
in April. His too hasty loves are cooled 
by reason. Otherwise Mr. Tidylegg is 
one of the best fellows of the Bicycle Club, 
on whose roll of membership his full name 
shows honorably, with all dues fully paid, 
as Timothy Totten Tidylegg, Totten being 
his mother’s family name. He is a good 
rider, a good companion, and a young 
man of good business habits and pros- 
pects; cashier and confidential clerk of 
Stumpage & Logman, big pine lumber and 
pine land dealers. He owns a comfortable 
property in pine lands, keeps a neat little 
balance in bank, but lives frugally, and 
owns no property in the city except his 
personal effects, including a fine convert- 
ible tandem tricycle. 

Miss Henrietta Hematite, daughter of 
old Hematite, of the great firm of Hema- 
tite & Specular, owners and operators of a 
famous Lake Superior iron mine, has also 
one of Mr. Tidylegg’s foibles. She takes 
sudden and unreasonable prejudices against 
people sometimes, to be afterward re- 
pented of at leisure. She took one against 
Mr. Timothy Totten Tidylegg at first 
sight, and it is needless to say that Mr. 
Tidylegg heartily reciprocated in kind, 
being easily provoked. They hated each 
other abominably. 

Miss Hematite is one of the nicest girls 
—excepting her foible—to be found in the 
State. She has a gracious and lovely per- 
son, a pretty and intelligent face, and a 
deliciously womanly voice, movement and 
manners. The pair ought to have fallen 
in love with each other instead of hating 
each other, for Tidylegg is a fine looking, 
manly and agreeable gentleman, and a so- 
cial favorite. But their acquaintance be- 
gan unfortunately for two such touchy 
tempers, though it should have been and 
would have been auspiciously for most any 
other pair. 

The club and the club ladies had taken 
a little spin out into the country. They 
stopped at a pleasant country house where 
there was a garden full of ripe berries. 








Miss Hematite was sitting balanced on a 
low hand-rail by the road side with Mrs. 
Littleweed, eating red raspberries from a 
tiny basket, under the shade of a row of 
great elm trees. Mr. Tidylegg came out 
late and alone. He dismounted, and was 
passing the two ladies, when in some way 
they lost their balance, and Mrs. Little- 
weed, in recovering hers, gave Henrietta a 
little backward pull that caused her feet to 
fly up, one of her pretty riding shoes hit- 
ting Mr. Tidylegg a vicious dig in the 
side. Instinctively he caught her with one 
hand by the offending foot, while his other 
hand caught around her neck, and a single 
quick impulse set her up safe again, saving 
her from a very embarrassing fall, to say 
the least. Then he lifted his hat, and was 
about to say something to Mrs. Littleweed, 
to whom he was a familiar acquaintance, 
when Miss Hematite chilled all the blood 
in his youthful veins with an intensely 
indignant and _ indescribably crushing 
“ Sir-r-r!” 

They had never been presented, and 
this was the first time they had ever met. 

Mrs. Littleweed, who had burst into a 
laugh and checked it, in order to make 
them acquainted, bit her lips and looked 
unnaturally solemn, but inwardly boiled 
with fun. 

Mr. Tidylegg’s eyes flashed fire from his 
quick temper. He had performed a kind- 
ness, though wholly by instinct and not 
from intention, and this was his reward. 
He bowed with lofty formality, ejaculated 
as bitter and indignant a “ Bah-h!”’ in re- 
sponse to her “ Sir-r-r!” and walked away. 

Then Mrs. Littleweed slipped off the 
rail, and sat down on the grass and laughed 
till her sides ached, and she could hardly 
help becoming hystericai. 

Miss Hematite walked off, mortified and 
angry. 

Timothy Totten Tidylegg and Miss 
Henrietta Hematite hated each other with 
an undying, inextinguishable, grit-your- 
teeth-and-think-eternal-punishment hatred. 
But Mr. Tidylegg did not say anything 
about the incident to anybody. Miss 
Hematite did not say anything about it to 
anybody. Mrs. Littleweed, being warned 
by Henrietta that an awful vengeance 
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would overtake her if she ever dared to 
mention it, didn’t say anything to any- 
body. Mr. Tidylegg and Miss Hematite 
were formally presented to each other by 
the club captain, whereupon they silently 
bowed with freezing coldness, and imme- 
diately sought other and more agreeable 
company. 

After this they met frequently in society, 
when their looks expressed unspeakable 
scorn and unutterable disdain, and Mrs. 
Littleweed was always tickled immensely. 
The club members soon noticed this state 
of things; but the club minded its own 
business and said nothing, though the 
club chuckle “ boomed,” as they say out 
West. 

Now, it is a law of human nature that 
two people cannot intensely hate each 
other without reason, without studying 
each other in order to find reasons for 
their hatred. Therefore, these two unrea- 
sonable enemies began to study each other 
furtively but closely ; and the more they 
studied, the more reasons they found why 
they ought to admire each other instead of 
hating. He was undeniably good-look- 
ing, manly, agreeable, and gentlemanly. 
She was, beyond dispute, handsome, ami- 
able, accomplished and attractive. Each 
was self - condemned by _ observation. 
Therefore they hated each other still 
worse. By all the psychology of feminine 
prejudice he ought to be every way hate- 
ful; but he wasn’t, and therefore the more 
detestable. By all the mystery of male 
dislike she should be homely, sour, un- 
gentle and abominable; but she wasn’t, 
and therefore the more thoroughly con- 
temptible. Condemn the jade, she was 
actually almost adorable! Confound the 
dog, he was really very nearly lovable! 

One unlucky morning Mr. Tidylegg 
was hurrying to his office considerably ear- 
lier than usual, because of a press of ac- 
counts, when he overtook Mr. Hematite, 
also evidently in a big hurry. The old 
gentleman at once halted him. 

“T say, Tidylegg, don’t you pass Horse- 
man's livery-stable on your way to busi- 
ness?” 

“Ves, ow,” 

“Well, would you do me the favor to 
step in and tell Horseman to send one of 
his best double teams, with open carriage, 


* to my office as soon as possible? I'm go- 


ing to the mine, and want to catch the 
train at the Junction, after stopping five 
minutes to do an errand on the way. If 
you'll do it for me, I shall save ten min- 


utes of time that will be worth ten dollars 
a minute.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Hematite. I'll 
have the team at your office in no time.” 

At the stable Mr. Tidylegg found all 
the drivers out, and the team would have 
to wait, perhaps, ten minutes for a driver. 
Being naturally kindly, and feeling espe- 
cially desirous of heaping coals of fire 
upon Henrietta Hematite’s pretty head by 
doing a service for her father, Tidylegg 
offered to drive the team over to Hema- 
tite’s office, and did so, for which he was 
cordially thanked by the busy old iron- 
master. Then he went to his office, and 
thought no more of it. But, in the after- 
noon, he was surprised by receiving a call 
from Horseman, in company with a lawyer 
and a man as a witness. 

“Mr. Tidylegg,’”’ said Horseman, “ you 
got a team of me this morning ?”’ 

“Ta 

“ Didn't you say to me: ‘I want a good 
double team and open carriage to drive to 
the Junction ?’” 

“ That’s what I said.” 

“And you took the team out yourself ?” 

“Ves; I drove it over to Hematite’s of- 
fice for you.” 

‘‘ Never mind where you drove it. You 
hired it and took it away?” 

“T ordered it for Mr. Hematite. What 
of it?” 

Tidylegg was getting uneasy. 

“Only this,” said Horseman. “ Both 
horses were killed and the carriage smashed 
into toothpicks at the Junction by a loco- 
motive; and here is your bill, $333.75, 
credit by $5 paid by Mr. Hematite to the 
man he told to return the team to us, 
and paid by the man to us, leaving your 
due to us, $328.75. Will it be convenient 
for you to pay to-day?” 

Tidylegg was astonished. It was a dis- 
agreeable astonishment, very. He was in- 
dignant, also. But his business training 
let him see that he might be caught in a 
bad fix. He answered by inquiring further 
particulars, and then said that he would look 
into the matter at once, and, of course, he 
would pay whatever he owed, but he must 
first find. out whether he owed anything. 
Horseman departed with a warning that the 
bill must be paid immediately. Then Tidy- 
legg went out and investigated. 

He found that, on arriving at the Junc- 
tion, Hematite had handed the team over 
to a man who had been in Horseman’s 
employ, with $5, the man to take the team 
back to the stable. After the train had 
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gone the man and team started for the 
stable ; but the man carelessly stopped on 
the track to speak to a crony, and a loco- 
motive ran into the team and killed both 
horses and demolished the carriage. OUn- 
fortunately this man had quit Horseman’s 
service the evening before, therefore he 
was not Horseman’s agent, and the team 
had not been legally returned to Horse- 
man, perhaps. The man honestly went to 
Horseman and told the story, and turned 
over the $5. Horseman promptly con- 
sulted a lawyer, whose advice was to pre- 
sent the bill to Tidyleggs, and get his 
money there if he could, because there was 
just enough question of law and of fact in 
the case to make a sharp old fellow like 
Hematite object to paying; but, if they 
pinched Tidylegg, Old Hematite would feel 
compelled to pay and protect the young 
man for his own good name. 

In going about, making his inquiries, 
Tidylegg encountered Snapp, the club law- 
yer, and consulted him. Snapp at once 
asked him how much money he had in 
bank. Being told, he went with Tidylegg 
and had him draw it all out, and put it in- 
to his pocket. He then inquired what 
property Tidylegg had in that county. On 
its being enumerated he informed Tidylegg 
that his tricycle was all he had subject to 
attachment, and ordered him to get rid of 
it at once. 

“JT know Horseman’s lawyer,” he said, 
and he has got out a preliminary attach- 
ment by this time, and means to serve it 
before night. Where is your tricycle?” 

“‘ Littleweed and his wife are out with it 
this afternoon.” 

** Do you owe anybody ?” 

“Not a cent.” 

* Can’t put an attachment on it ahead 
of theirs, then. Where’ll I find Little- 
weed ?” 

“On the D road.” 

“Old Hematite will be gone a month?” 

“ That’s what he said.” 

“Well, young man, you won’t see your 
tricycle again until after Old Hematite gets 
home. It’s gone—mysteriously disappear- 
ed. Littleweed doesn’t know how it got 
away. You are not to advertise, nor take 
any steps whatever to find it. Know what 
number it is?” 

*T don’t remember, but I’ve got it in my 
pocket-book.” 

** Give me the memorandum. 
not to remember. You will try not to 
remember. If you should think you re- 
member, you will immediately forget it. 


You are 





It’s gone, and you don’t know where. You 
can’t describe it. If you want to ride, the 
club will lend you a mount any day. You 
will deposit no money in bank nor any- 
where else till I say so, nor buy any prop- 
erty in this county. Mustn’t have any- 
thing where it can be attached till Old 
Hematite gets home and settles that bill. 
Understand ?” 

“T understand.” 

“That’s all. Skip!” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Littleweed returned 
from their ride, they had scarcely entered 
the house, leaving the borrowed tricycle 
standing in the street, when a man who 
had been waiting on an adjacent corner 
mounted the machine and rode it silently 
away. Fifteen minutes later, when Little- 
weed was tearing around, frantically trying 
to get some trace of the stolen machine, 
along came Snapp, strolling, and told Lit- 
tleweed to never mind, but drop searching 
for it and say nothing to anybody about it. 
This with a wink that expressed legal vol- 
umes. He expressly cautioned Littleweed 
to keep a close mouth and rest easy. Then 
they went into the house and comforted 
Mrs. Littleweed, who was also much ex- 
cited. And the pair were instructed that, 
if they should see and recognize the ma- 
chine anywhere, they were to inform no- 
body, express no surprise, and, if they 
should be summoned as witnesses in any 
court, to be as ignorant as possible. They 
were curious to know why, but Snapp 
snapped like a clam shutting up. He only 
said that he’d be responsible to Tidylegg ; 
it was all right. 

About ten o’clock that evening Henrietta 
Hematite was surprised. The bell rang, 
and the servant called her to the door. 
There a strange man said that he had been 
instructed to deliver to her care a tricycle. 
It was to be kept a month or six weeks for 
her use. There would be no charges. She 
was to use it freely, and tell the man, when 
it was sent for, if she liked it. It was a 
tandem convertible, and the man carefully 
instructed her how to convert it into a 
single. She asked if her father had bought 
it, delighted with the ideathat he had yielded 
to her often expressed wish for one. “No, he 
had not,” the man said; “the gentleman 
that sent it wouldn’t buy until she had tried 
it thoroughly, to see if it was the kind she 
wished ; but he had paid,in advance for 
its use while on trial.” Then the man left 
before she could question him further, and 
the machine was duly housed. 

Things looked blue for Horseman next 
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day. The officer sent out with the prelim- 
inary attachment, oktained upon complaint 
that Horseman believed that Tidylegg was 
about to remove his property to avoid pay- 
ment of a debt, notified Horseman that he 
could find no attachable property of Tidy- 
legg’s within the county. Tidylegg posi- 
tively declined to pay, and denied owing 
any debt. Now, if Horseman should push 
suit against Tidylegg, the chances were 
against his winning, if Tidylegg defended. 
If he did obtain judgment against Tidy- 
legg he could collect nothing on the ex- 


“ecution, while to sue and recover against 


Tidylegg would bar his suing and recover- 
ing against Hematite. He could not sue 
both without alleging conspiracy or collu- 
sion, which would be ridiculous, and surely 
defeat him. If he sued Hematite the re- 
sult would be questionable, as Hematite 
had given the team into the charge of a 
man long and well known to be Horse- 
man’s servant, and he could not know that 
this servant had left Horseman’s service 
the night before, the public not being so 
notified, and the man not so informing him. 
This man was really the one to blame ; but 
he was not worth anything. So the only 
thing was to wait and watch till Hematite 
should return. 

About a fortnight later, when Tidylegg 
was becoming almost wild with longing for 
a spin, the club resolved upon a moonlight 
ride to the house of a friend, eight miles 
out of the city, where they were invited toa 
supper and evening visit. Tidylegg was 
informed by the club captain that, in con- 
sequence of his familiarity with managing 
a tandem, he would be expected to act as 
companion for one of the ladies — couldn’t 
say who she was, but she was a friend of 
Mrs. Littleweed’s, and the captain had been 
told that she was very handsome, accom- 
plished, and an heiress. Mrs. Littleweed 
had requested him to see that the young 
lady was provided with a good escort. 
Tidylegg was so delighted that he insisted 
upon the captain’s going over to the corner 
and taking a first-class cigar. 

Miss Hematite having a tricycle, practised 
on it every day. Mrs. Littleweed invited 
her to attend the club excursion, and prom- 
ised to provide her with the very pick and 
pink of the club wheelmen as her compan- 
ion—tall,very gentlemanly, distingué, and so 
handsome. Miss Hematite was so delighted 
that she kissed Mrs. Littleweed on the spot 
—that is, on the spot where kisses do the 
most good. But Mrs. Littleweed couldn’t 
really name the gentleman until they met, 
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because it would be so awkward in case he 
couldn’t go. 

During the next three days several mem- 
bers of the club called upon Tidylegg and 
tried to persuade him to give to them his 
chance of escorting the unknown fair. 
There seemed to be a wild ambition with 
all the club young gentlemen to take his 
envied place. But Tidylegg was proof 
against the seductions of friendship. When 
Captain Hardrider called and said that re- 
ally he would take it as a great favor if 
Tidylegg would escort some one of the 
other ladies, because his life was being 
made a burden by the solicitations of the 
other club gentlemen to go with Mrs. 
Littlefield’s beautiful unknown /frotégée, 
Tidylegg almost became angry, and stood 
stubbornly by his rights. 

And the club ladies played the same 
game upon Miss Hematite. They under- 
stood that Captain Hardrider was going to 
give her the deau par excellence of the club, 
and they wanted her to take this one or that 
one instead; but she was fixed in favor of 
her unknown escort. 

Therefore, it was with high and pleased 
expectation that these two prepared for the 
fateful occasion. Miss Henrietta never 
made a more ravishing toilette for the 
wheel. Tidylegg never rigged himself out 
more killingly, nor committed to memory, 
in advance, half so many nice things to 
say. 

They were to start from the club-room. 
Tidylegg spent so much time at the bar- 
ber’s that he did not get there till the last 
moment. Miss Hematite took so much 
time to dress that she and Mrs. Littleweed 
were just a trifle late. When Tidylegg 
was seen coming, the company went out 
and prepared to start. Captain Hardrider 
led Miss Hematite to her wheel just in 
such a nick of time and in such a way that 
she did not see Tidylegg enter the hall. 
Mrs. Littleweed took out Mr. Tidylegg, 
remarking that the lady was waiting for 
him. All the rest were ready for the bugle 
to sound the start, when Mrs. Littleweed 
led Mr. Tidylegg to the tricycle whereon 
Miss Henrietta was waiting, and with the 
simple words : 

“Mr. Tidylegg, your partner; Miss 
Hematite, your escort,” ran off and took 
her own seat; and the club bugler, swell- 
ing out his chest like a bantam rooster, blew 
the mellow “ saddles.” 

Mr. Tidylegg glared unappeasable pre- 
judice at Miss Hematite, and she glared 
inexorable aversion back. But there was 
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neither time nor opportunity to protest. 
Mr. Tidylegg was a gentleman: he saw 
how he had been deceived, but he bowed 
formally and climbed into his saddle. Miss 
Hematite was a lady: she inwardly raged, 
but outwardly smiled the chilly smile with 
which the ice-man informs you of a rise in 
price, owing to the extreme low water in 
the lakes in August, and turned her pretty 
face resolutely to the front, resolved not to 
look back upon the unhappy Tidylegg dur- 
ing the entire journey. 

Mr. Tidylegg set the pedals in motion 
with melancholy legs, and Miss Hematite’s 
pretty feet pensively kept true time and 
stroke. They were in the extreme rear of 
the procession, where they could enjoy 
their unhappiness all by themselves. For 
a mile they ran along without making a 
remark. Then Mr. Tidylegg imagined, 
from the movements of the back of Henri- 
etta’s shoulders, that she was either laugh- 
ing or sobbing, he couldn’t tell which. 
Naturally this piqued both his pride and 
his pity. He became convinced that she 
had extremely pretty shoulders—really a 
perfect waist and back head. He tried to 
furtively see her face, but the effort was 
unsatisfactory. Of course, she must feel 
badly punished—poor girl !—by 47s con- 
temning. 

Henrietta had, meanwhile, become con- 
vinced that Mr. Tidylegg was a wonder- 
fully perfect wheelman. How easily and 
smoothly they ran! what true steering! 
Every effort was exactly in the right place. 
Now delicate lightness, now manly force, 
each at the right moment, according to the 
exigencies of the road. She imagined that 
she heard him sigh sadly. Self-esteem 
whispered to her tender conscience that 
it must be a terribly severe punishment to 
a man to be treated by Aer with cold con- 
temptuousness. Poor fellow! After all 
there was no reason why, just for this 
trip, seeing that they were condemned to 
ride together, she should not treat him 
graciously. Come to think of it, that 
would show him still more vividly how 
entirely indifferent she was. If the wretch 
really supposed that he had power to move 
her to so much interest as dislike, she would 
crush him by showing that it was no such 
thing ; that she could be as polite to him 
as to any stranger. She tried to steal a 
furtive look. He furtived, so to speak, at 
the same instant and on the same side, 
and their two furtives met in an astonished 
mutual stare. Confusion! Both blushed 
guiltily. 
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He hastily said: “ Beautiful day, Miss 
Hematite.” 

She hastily said, at the same time: “ Fine 
afternoon, Mr. Tidylegg.” 

Then they pedaled so furiously in their 
confusion that they nearly took a wheel off 
Mr. and Mrs. Podwinkle’s machine, next in 
front. 

Mr. Tidylegg forced a laugh. Miss 
Hematite forced a cough. Both spoke 
together. 

“ Very awkward of me, Miss Hematite.” 

“ Very awkward of me, Mr. Tidylegg.” 

She turned in her saddle, with a glowing 
face, to see if Mr. Tidylegg was mocking 
her. He looked with all his eyes to see if 
she was mocking him. Each saw a very 
attractive face in the other. 

Mr. Tidylegg resolved to make a sure 
thing this time. 

“Were you going to speak, Miss Hema- 
tte?” 

“Gentlemen should speak first,”’ she said 
archly. 

“Then, I was going to say ’—suddenly 
remembering one of the brilliant things he 
had studied—“ Two souls with but a single 
thought ! eh?” 

“Two hearts that beat as one!” she 
quoted, and laughed merrily and naturally, 
like the light-hearted and pleasant girl she 
really was. 

Tidylegg thought his joke had taken 
wonderfully, and was delighted. He fired 
another : 

“‘T am the happiest man in the company.” 

“ You haven’t been looking it, Mr. Tidy- 
legg—why?” 

“Because I have my dearest enemy on 
the run.” 

“Onthe clubrun. But you flatter your- 
self, Mr. Tidylegg, if you call me your ene- 
my. Say your most indifferent acquaint- 
ance.” 

This with some severity. 
to the occasion. 

“Even your indifference, Miss Hema- 
tite, is a compliment, especially as I cannot 
claim to have deserved even that, and can- 
not return it.” 

He said this with such true gentlemanly 
earnestness that she drooped her eyelids, 
colored faintly, and was silent. Mr. Tidy- 
legg hated silence. He tried to study up 
something new to say, when his eye fell 
upon a certain mark onthe tricycle. All 
along the machine had looked and felt fa- 
miliar. In his surprise he muttered : 

“ Great Garfield’s ghost! my ‘trike!’” 
“Beg pardon—what did you say?” 


Tidylegg rose 
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“ Nothing. That is, I thought I had seen 
this tricycle before.” 

“Did you? Where? When?” eagerly. 

“ Well, really, I couldn’t say.” 

“That’s too bad. You have awakened 
all my curiosity. I was in hopes I could 
find out about a great mystery. For really, 
Mr. Tidylegg, I don’t know where this tri- 
cycle came from. It was brought to me in 
the most mysterious way one evening. I 
thought father had ordered it; but he 
writes, in answer to my thanks, that he 
doesn’t know anything about it. It’s such 
a darling ! and I just want to hug who ever 
sent ittome!” (Tidylegg blushed vivid- 
ly.) ‘It must have been Uncle Specular, 
my mother’s brother, you know; but he is 
away down South, looking after iron lands 
in Alabama, and I don’t know when he’ll 
come home.” 

“Tt wasn’t him,” said Tidylegg, thought- 
lessly. 

She turned in the saddle and looked at 
Mr. Tidylegg in a way that seemed to see 
right through him, and made him blush 
and look confused, and miss his stroke on 
the pedals as he wouldn’t have believed 
anything could have done. 

“Mrs. Littleweed is laughing at us,” he 
said in order to turn her attention. ‘She 
thinks we are quarreling.” 

Henrietta smiled upon him a smile 
serene and high—a penetrating, sweet, 
subtle smile. 

“This young man knows something 
about my tricycle,” she thought, “ which 
he thinks he can conceal from me. We 
shall see.” Then she turned and gaily 
kissed her hand to Mrs. Littleweed, 
who returned the salute, evidently much 
pleased. 

“She suspects something about my tri- 
cycle,” thought Timothy, “but she won’t 
get any more out of me.” 

There being now a keen interest set up 
between the two, it was a wonder to the 
club how rapidly they grew familiar. She 
plied Mr. Tidylegg with artful questions 
and entrancing coquetries, and he plied 
her with evasive answers and winning gal- 
lantries. By the time the country house 
was reached they were the most devoted 
couple in the company. During the gay 
evening they watched each other, and were 
the brightest and gayest of all. On the 
road home they lingered, lover-like, but 
kept up a lively conversation. They 
parted with evidently earnest intent to 
meet again soon. And during the next 
fortnight they haunted each other. Henri- 
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etta became convinced that Mr. Tidylegg 
was the secret donor to her of the tricycle, 
though she could find no tangible proofs. 
Why had he done so? There could be 
but one conceivable explanation. Poor 
dear fellow! When he had met her first, 
and she had repaid his natural kindness 
with a rudeness and temper for which she 
had been secretly sorry and ashamed ever 
since, he must have instantly fallen in 
love, a victim to her charms, at first sight! 
And he had taken a noble revenge, as well 
as a sure way to her heart, by sending her 
his tricycle in so delicate a manner that 
she could neither decline it nor return it. 
It made her blush in secret to brood upon 
this delicious and romantic mystery. 

As for Mr. Tidylegg, seeing how the girl 
adored his tricycle, and finding every day 
how prettier and prettier, and sweeter and 
dearer she grew upon acquaintance, he 
could not well help adoring her because 
she adored his “trike,” as well as for her 
own charms and worth. 

Mrs. Littleweed and the club ladies, and 
Captain Hardrider and the club gentle- 
men, were astonished at this turn of affairs, 
or pretended to be, which was nearly the 
same thing. They frowned upon it, and 
thereby encouraged it—as they probably 
intended to. Mrs. Littleweed said, with 
great matronly gravity, that when she was 
a girl she would not have dared to flirt 
so outrageously with a gentleman whom 
everybody knew she detested. Miss Hem- 
atite, in a high indignation, said that she ‘ 
didn’t. She didn’t flirt, and she didn’t 
detest him—so there ! 

Mr. High and Mr. Condor said that for 
a fellow to exhibit such open and marked 
attention to a most excellent and innocent 
young lady, when he hated her, and hadn’t 
any serious intentions, tended to injure the 
reputation of the club. Mr. Tidylegg hotly 
retorted that it was a condemned slander. 
Mr. High and Mr. Condor winked an 
ironical wink at each other behind Mr. Ti- 
dylegg’s back, and then shook their heads 
with prodigious grieved solemnity before 
his face, and groaned a groan that ex- 
pressed volumes as to the sad wickedness 
of modern young men. Mr. Tidylegg 
thereupon angrily remarked that he wasn’t 
going to stand any blamed nonsense, and 
he wouldn’t have Henrietta Hematite talk- 
ed about. He expressed a yearning de- 
sire to “lick” the entire club, from the 
president clear down to the janitor. If he 
could win Henrietta Hematite to be: his 
wife, he would do so in spite of all ‘the 
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meddlers, male and female, in the universe! 
The club looked immensely incredulous, 
and not to be taken in by any such diaph- 
anous assertion, and left Tidylegg boiling. 
In this state he went right away to see 
Miss Hematite, and they boiled together 
like two dumplings in a pot. 

Her father had returned, and had been 
explaining things to her. This, following 
Mrs. Littleweed’s hints, had put Henrietta 
into a pretty pout. She met Mr. Tidylegg 
with tears in one eye and fire in the other. 
She didn’t wait to hear his grievances, but 
began at once with her own. 

“ Timothy !”’ she said, witheringly. 

She always says “Timothy” when she 
intends to scratch, and “ Mr. Tidylegg ”— 
now, merely “ Tidylegg, dear ””—when she 
means to be amiable. 

“ Timothy !” 

“Yes, lovey.’ 

“Father has found out all about it! 
He told me that your attachment was 
‘all moonshine.’ ‘All moonshine,’ sir, 
was what he called it! He said your 


’ 


suit was only ‘a game’—‘a game,’ sir!- 


And he said he had bought your pre- 
tended attachment off for one hundred 
and fifty dollars! Have you anything to 
say, sir?” 

“T was going to tell you about that at- 
tachment,” began Tidylegg, feebly. 

“You was going to tell me! Sir, didn’t 
you tell me only last evening that your 
attachment for me was ‘the strongest, 


dearest, sweetest tie that bound you to 
existence?’ Well, sir—well ?” 

“« My attachment for you, dear, is sincere. 
It’s the sincerest attachment ever built ’’”— 
getting architectural in his confusion. 

She smiled again. 

“What your father meant was the attach- 
ment for my—lI mean your—tricycle. You 
see, Horseman ’”— 

“ Dear!” letting him kiss her—“so you 
were attached to your tricycle, and you 
gave ittome! Iknewit! I was sure of 
it!’’—letting him kiss heragain. ‘ Well,” 
shyly, “if your attachment is sincere, you 
know mine is. And now that explains 
why father laughed so about it.” 

It didn’t, but Mr. Tidylegg saw it useless 
to try to explain. In fact his attention was 
so occupied with matters of a more press- 
ing importance that he forgot to explain. 
And, since then, he has never dared to dis- 
abuse his pretty but fiery wife’s mind of 
her fond illusion that he made her a 
present of the tricycle because he was 
hopelessly in love with her, and dared not 
openly approach her on account of her 
supposed hostility. And, after such a 
wedding reception as they gave to the 
club, any member who should be mean 
enough to expose. the real facts to either 
of the vic—the happy pair—would be 
righteously expelled from membership, and 
doomed to wander solitary through the rest 
of his or her wretched existence as a miser- 
able “ unattached.” 


“ NINETY-ONE!” 


THE TERRIBLE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FRESHIES AND SOPHS, AND HOW IT ALL ENDED. 


~ 


BY JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 


I pusH my way through a dense crowd, 
and at last, in the very midst of the Uni- 
versity campus, discover the “Army” of 
the Sophomores. ‘They are impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of its Freshmen op- 
ponents, with whom it is to engage in 
mighty battle for class and_field-day 
honors. What a strange-looking host it 
is! A hundred athletic young bucks 
romping up and down, tumbling, rolling, 
and filling the air with startling sounds, 
shrieks and ejaculations, of which only one 
seems able to penetrate the universal noise 
—a wild, barbarian clan-cry, something 
like this: “ Wahoo! Ninety! Wahoo!” 


There goes a brave in a buckskin shirt, 
heavy shoes, and a worsted hat! He's 
going to be a desperate character in to- 
day’s fight, depend upon it. There goes 
a canvas coat, and the heaviest iron-clad 
shoes you ever saw. That man evidently 
means business, and when he grabs a 
Freshman, rely upon it, you are going to 
hear the bones crack. That young fellow 
has a jacket that looks like tanned bull’s 
hide. He calculates to slip through a 
Freshman’s arms like a shadow, and when 
he sounds the class yell, please don’t 
imagine that the wild man has escaped 
from the dime museum. The tall knight 
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in fashionable attire, airily tossing up a 
gigantic club, is the tutelary god of 
Ninety’s army, and has been chosen for 
the heroic size of his feet and his awful 
bellowing voice. That club has been in 
three class battles, and on each occasion 
the broad-winged bird of liberty has chosen 
its knotty butt for her seat. Next to Mr. 
Tutelary is a heavy swell, a genuine gilded 
youth, delicious in a high hat, pink collar, 
flowing trousers, and patent-leather shoes. 
He’s going to fight, too. The idea! 

Suddenly a tremor goes through the 
crowd, and Fresh appears, as unexpect- 
edly as an apparition! ‘The whole field 
takes up Ninety’s roar, and puffs itself red 
and shrieks itself hoarse. You never saw 
such jolly-looking dogs in all your days— 
men of all sizes, years, and dispositions 
proudly marching onward two abreast in 
a long line, losing itself among the trees. 
Each man wears a yellow ribbon on his 
breast. At the head is a big fellow with 
awful teeth that reflect the sunlight when 
he grins. His bare head shows a halo of 
bright red hair, which likewise seems to 
sparkle and radiate in the light. He grins 
to the right when the boys crowd up and 
yell, and he scowls to the left where he 
sees the Sophs. There are almost two 
hundred men in the line—youthful faces 
and figures for the most part—equipped 
for the squabble in overalls, canvas and 
jerseys. Immediately behind the leader 
are two braves that are good specimens 
of the whole army—a cadaverous student 
with great, round eyes, and beside him a 
little fat fellow with a face like a winter 
apple, and no eyes at all, as far as can be 
seen. The more the Sophs attempt to im- 
press, by antic and gesture, the terrors of 
their barbarism, the harder the man with 
the halo scowls ; and the louder the boys 
howl and roar, the sweeter he smiles, while 
each change of expression seems to go 
down his whole line of men. Thus, it is 
impossible to tell whether the Army of the 
Fresh is frightened to death, or bursting 
with suppressed laughter, till suddenly the 
big fellow turns to the line, shows his 
teeth, waves his arms, and out from two 
hundred throats bursts a merry, derisive 
round, ending, “‘ Hang the Sophs on the 
sour apple-tree!” and this is continued 
over and over again, till Fresh is mar- 
shaled into battle line. Out steps the 
referee. Perhaps you think that such men 
as these are poor fighters ? 

Whiz-z-z! There goes the ball now, 
kicked high in the air by some unseen 
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hero! Right over the heads of the Fresh! 
Fifty men rush toward it at once—what a 
confusion! It is lost in the crowd—fifty 
men heap themselves together! Here 
comes Ninety—all in a swarm! Two 
hundred struggling men! See that big 
fellow swing his gigantic club behind 
the gang, and hear him bellow to his 
men : 

“On, Ninety! Wahoo!” 
Red hair is not far behind ; he can yell, 
too. 

“ Forward, Fresh! Ninety-one! Hur- 
rah!” 

Zip-p-p! Another kick—what a beauty! 
Hundred feet nearer Fresh’s goal! Pell- 
mell scatter of the two hundred men. 

“Wahoo! Ineverybody! Wahoo!” 

“This way! One! One! Ninety- 
one!” 

Siz-z-z! Here comes the ball again, 
raised out of a dreadful gang! Sailing 
right into our crowd—move! A _ whirl- 
wind of panting, excited, frenzied men— 
mad upon us! Both armies confused— 
united—divided—surging together in one 
wild horde. 

Look! They divide off—mass—side by 
side. Ninety is calling off her men. She 
is going to force the ball toward the goal 
by brute strength—shoulder to shoulder— 
man against man. 

“For your lives, Ninety! This way— 
this way!” shrieks the tutelary god ; and 
bellowing, roaring, and swinging his great 
club round and round, he rapidly masses 
his men together and proceeds to drive 
them before him, as sparks are blown be- 
fore the wind. 

Ho, ho, Ninety-one! She surges to the 
front—masses—a wall—each man a stone. 
She hurls herself forward, digs her feet 
in the sand, strains till purple-faced—eyes 
bulging, lips frothing. 

Hard against the press, Tutelary’s heroes! 
Hear that frightful barbarian shriek and 
his wolves reply! See! Buckskin, Cada- 
ver, Red Hair, Heavy Shoes, Fat Boy, 
Fancy Collar, in the wild embrace of a 
host of yelling, roaring, straining, howling 
fiends! Hemming in the savage gang, 
the general crowd, exploding with direst 
excitement. 

“Go in everybody ! Go in!” shrieks Tu- 
telary, pink in the face, inspiring his hun- 
dred demons to tear themselves to pieces. 

“Back with ’em! Rout ’em! Eat ’em!” 
screams Red Hair, harking on his two 
hundred fiends, his halo growing pale with 
excitement. 
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Ho, ho, this confusion! It grows each 
second, as victory hovers undecided. Ho, 
ho, this tornado of humanity! Five dread- 
ful minutes pass, and the ferocity of the 
contest still continues unabated. Men are 
lying stretched out on the grass, with 
clothes torn to tatters, with breath almost 
gone. It’s a poor barbarian who hasn’t 
lost a leg or an arm, jammed in one ear, 
twisted off at least one hand. The gilded 
youth, the man of the Pink Collar, is a 
sight to behold, yet his enthusiasm seems 
to increase as his attire lessens. The 
fat boy of the bead eyes has lost thirteen 
pounds, and now wears a purple face and 
but little else ; while Red Hair, as he fights 
and yells, is scowling, grinning, and shriek- 
ing in the same old way. The man with 
the club 

But look! How did that ball get out 
of that terrible vortex of weltering hu- 
manity ? Little black ball, up, up, in a 
graceful curve! Toward Fresh’s goal! 
There! Two men—a hand-to-hand strug- 
gle—a third man—a kick !—goal for Soph! 
—hurrah ! 

If there was a hurricane of confusion 
before, it becomes an absolute chaos now ; 
and a frenzied, shrieking rabble follows the 
victors back to their corner, drawn like dust 
before the wind. Such a din arose that it 
seemed as if all creation had exploded in a 
single puff. Then the successful kicker is 
mounted on the shoulders of his friends, 
and is almost ready to believe, in fact is 
convinced, that he is a greater man than 
the imperial Cesar. Poor Fresh! In her 
corner there is but little noise. Halo’s 
diadem visibly dims as forty men pounce 
on him for explanations. ‘Then there are 
whispered conversations, evidently of great 
import, for directly the halo is bright again, 
and the awful teeth are glittering once 
again in the sunlight. He is evidently a 
great general, for Fresh is roaring again 
that “She’s all right!” Thus inspired, 
the army of the Fresh takes to the field 
once more, with its smiling, scowling cap- 
tain in the lead. 

See! The tall knight of the Soph army 
chuckles and throws up his club and catches 
it again, bellowing dreadfully the while 
“ Ninety, this way! Freshy is almost dead! 
One last twist and we'll wring her neck!” 

He has scarcely finished, when a tremen- 
dous cheer bursts from the general crowd. 

“ Do it again, Ninety-one !”’ comes from 
one side of the field. 

“One! One! Ninety-one forever!” 











comes from the other. 
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The Juniors are helping Fresh and 
Ninety is in confusion. Fresh has massed 
her men and is forcing Ninety home. 
Whe-w-w! Soph has lost ten feet already ! 

“Keep it up!” yells the sympathetic 
crowd, closing in from right to left. 

“Back with ’em! Back with ’em! Hur- 
rah!” roar a hundred excited Juniors. 

Oh, Sophy! frantic and losing every- 
thing! Roar and plunge as you may, 
struggle and pant as you will, you are 
going, like leaves before the blast. Hur- 
rah, ten feet more ! 

The Seniors wake up and want to fight 
too. 

“Right in, Freshy! Right ahead!” 

A scream like that of a wounded horse 


bursts from Halo’s throat: “‘Hiz-za! At 
last! Now then-n-n !” 
Ho, ho, Ninety! Almost routed! Set 


your teeth, groan and pant, plant your feet 
and tear the grass, you cannot escape your 
doom! Hurrah, Fresh has ten feet more! 

Oh, Ninety, back, back! Courage—on, 
everybody! See!: A slight turn in the 
tide! Havoc thicker and thicker ! 

Ho, ho, the clouds of dust! Ho, ho, 
the broken hats, canes, rent garments! 
Ho, ho, the writhing arms, legs, bodies ! 
Ho, ho, the roaring, the bellowing ! 

But look! Something hatless—coatless— 
purple-faced—wild-eyed — bloody — dusty 
—shrieking—leaps like a flash from the 
heavy cloud—plunges through the yelling 
gang, closely hugging something to his 
breast. A quick, running kick, and the 
apparition staggers, reels, falls to the earth! 
Good Lord, he is dead ! 

“ Well,” exclaims some one, when the 
whole field goes frantic over the new hero, 
as the latter, more dead than alive, is lifted 
from the spot on which he fainted, and 
mounted over the shoulders of the tumul- 
tuous crowd—“ well, who would have 
thought it!” 

And true enough, who would! 

It was the gilded youth, the man of the 
pink collar, the best fighter of them all ; 
and he had saved the game for Ninety. 

And oh, how the boys all cheered! 

When a moment of silence finally came, 
the man with the halo suddenly poked up 
his head in another part of the crowd, and, 
with a smile wreathing his face and reflect- 
ing its radiance on his diadem above, 
waved his long arms over his head, and 
frantically cried out : “ And long live the 
Class of Ninety! Wahoo, forever!” 

Then the boys all cheered again, and 
the great game was over. 
































) OW in th’ name o’ won- 
der you're a-goin’ to 
sail down under th’ 
Brooklyn Bridge an’ 
round th’ Battery with 
that cockle-shell of a 
thing on such a night 
as this is what fetches 
me! You can take the 


word of this here oldish 
man, sir, that for forty 
year an’ more 





there 
ain’t been no such ven- 
turesome cruise a-start- 
ed out from these here 
docks. If you must get 
up to that camp you’re 
talkin’ about, why, 
there’s th’ Flyin’ Cloud, an’ welcome, an’ 
Bill can bring her back to-morrow. Take 
my advice, young man, an’ don’t run no 
such risk.” 

The aged captain of the good sloop 
Flying Cloud, who uttered this kindly warn- 
ing with the intonation of a professional 
mourner, was strong in caution but weak 
in boat-building. His limited knowledge 
of things outside the sailing qualities of 
the Flying Cloud would not permit him to 
believe that I could sail my new canoe 
Pilgrim from the builder’s shop in Wil- 
liamsburgh to a camp several miles up the 
Hudson River, on a dark night and in 
the face of an approaching storm, without 
running risks that no sensible man would 
undertake. 

He did not know, and through fear of 
hurting his feelings I refrained from tell- 
ing him that my canoe, with her sixteen 
feet of length, and her thirty inches of 
beam, would stand a heavier sea and a 


stiffer gale than his F%ying Cloud, which 
had the strength of a raft and the beam 
of an old Dutch galley. 

The bluff old sailor was not alone in 
his gloomy forebodings. Six other mari- 
ners of wide nautical experience idled away 
the evening in the glow of crimson light 
at the boat-builder’s shop by spinning yarn 
upon yarn of wreck and disaster and 
death. It may have been mere chance, 
but it was strange, nevertheless, that each 
of these thrilling mishaps was traceable 
at the outset to just such an ominous 
bank of clouds as then hung low in the 
western sky. 

Considering that they had nothing to 
gain by a delay in my start until daylight, 
their solicitude for my safety was touch- 
ing. Anyone of them would have wagered 
a small sum, and staked the money, that 
I would not round the Battery in safety. 

“It’s a-temptin’ of fate,” said Captain 
Sammy, an eccentric individual chroni- 
cally addicted to the rowing of a Whitehall 
boat up and down the river front in search 
of stray coils of rope and the fugitive 
tackle block. “It’s a regular flyin’ in th’ 
face of th’ coroner’s office!” His occu- 
pation probably accounted for his mortu- 
ary expression. 

“ As for me,” asserted the captain of the 
Flying Cloud, “ money couldn’t hire me to 
set foot in that there craft, and ’specially 
with such a storm a-brewin’. When I sees 
that cloud a-comin’ up over there, I says 
to Bill—Bill’s the mate, Bill is—I says to 
Bill: ‘What does that cloud remind you 
of?’ Bill gives a look at the sky an’ he 
says, says. Bill: ‘That ’minds me of the 
time we broke both anchor chains, and 
blowed out o’ the port o’ Ciudad Bolivar 
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in th’ bark Sea Mew.’ ‘Right you are, 
Bill,’ says I. ‘ Put another line acrost the 
starn o’ th’ Flyzn’ Cloud.’” 

The old man rearranged the stem of his 
pipe between his teeth and looked hard at 
me to note the effect of his remarks. I 
was immovable. 

“Tt were a year ago, or mebbe it were 
two year ago,” he went on, “that a likely 
young man started out on a dark night to 
paddle a canoe from this here shop to his 
place somewhere on Newark Bay. He 
didn’t sail, mind you; he paddled. And 
do you know what became of him ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Some fishermen 
next morning found his body, face up- 
ward, in the shallow water of the Green- 
ville shore.” 

“Well, what does that prove?” 

“Tt proves nothing, except that his 
canoe ran into some shad-poles, and cap- 
sized while under full sail.” 

“How do you know that? 
heard it.” 

“T know it because a friend of mine 
made a careful examination of the canoe 
next day. He found the whole story in 
the condition of canoe and rigging.” 

“And that don’t prove nothing? 
like to know!” 

“* Not so far as I am concerned, for my 
canoe Cannot capsize.” 

The captain of the Flying Cloud fairly 
gasped in sudden scorn, and then turned 
to his friends that they might behold the 
audacity of my assertion. 

“ He’s right there, Cap’n Bob,” spoke up 
a grizzled old man, who had puffed his 
pipe in silence during the somewhat de- 
sultory conversation. ‘“ She can’t capsize.” 

“Oh, she can’t! Perhaps you'll tell us 
how, Cap’n Joel?” demanded the indig- 
nant old sailor. 

“ Certain,” returned Captain Joel, press- 
ing down a charge in his pipe with the tip 
of abroad thumb. “But keep your tem- 
per, Cap’n Bob. You've sailed in these 
parts for forty year an’ more, as you said ; 
but you’re young, yet. Cap’n Bob. You're 
young, but there’s plenty of chance to 
learn.” 

Captain Bob kept a stony silence. 

“It’s easy enough explained,” continued 
Captain Joel, after an interval of hard 
pulling at his reluctant pipe. ‘ Cap’n Bob, 
I never had no call to say what other folks 
could or could not do. I ain’t got no rea- 
son to say that our friend here can’t sail 
his craft ‘round the Battery in a gale o’ 
wind as easy as you and me together, 


I never 


I’d 
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Cap’n Bob, could luff a schooner in a ten- 
knot breeze. It’s his style o’ sailing, 
canoes is ; and you may be sure he’s used 
to ‘em and knows what he’s doing, or he 
wouldn’t put a lot o’ money into a craft 
like that. Canoes ain’t in my line, and I 
won’t get into one so long as I have my 
reason; but because you and me can't 
sail ’em, Cap’n Bob, it ain’t sayin’ that 
anybody else can’t. Now, you never was 
much of a boat builder in your young 
days, were ye, Cap’n Bob?” 

The captain of the Flying Cloud shuffled 
his feet defiantly, but made no answer. 

“That accounts for you not seein’ the 
fine points of this canoe what Cap’n 
Jim inside there is putting the finishing 
touches to,” resumed Captain Joel, chas- 
ing a stray match through the lining of his 
pea-jacket. ‘When a man sails a lumber 
sloop ’most all his life, it ain’t natural that 
he should be ’way up on racin’ craft. Look 
at that canoe once; look at her careful. 
You'll see she’s rigged different than any 
craft you an’ me ever handled, Cap’n Bob. 
There’s a big mainsail for’ard in the bow, 
and a little mizzen in the starn, an’ that’s 


all. But she’s rigged, Cap’n -Bob, she’s 
rigged! You nor me never saw nothin’ 
like it. The cap’n o’ that craft can do 


anything with them sails—azything, Cap’n 
Bob, an’ never leave his seat. Look at 
that reefin’ gear once. Why, he can sit 
there a-hangin’ out to wind’ard an’ put a 
double reef in them sails quicker’n you 
could swallow a glass o’ rum.” 

Captain Bob rubbed his mouth in a 
meditative manner with the back of his 
hand, and smiled as though he would like 
to try it provided some one furnished the 
rum. 

“ That’s all well enough,” he said, “ but 
mebbe you'll tell us how that canoe can’t 
capsize? J never seed acraft that would’nt 
go over if you let her have her own way.” 

“ Don’t crowd me, Cap’n Bob,” returned 
old Captain Joel. “Gimme time, can’t 
ye? I ain’t missed stays, an’ I don’t need 
to be box-hauled around. If you’d look 
at that craft in the right light you’d see 
for yourself why she couldn’t capsize? 
She don’t carry no inside ballast to make 
her heavy, but she has fifty pounds o’ lead 
run into her keel to keep her trim. That's 
point No. 1. Point No. 2 is that she’s 
all decked over, ’cept her ycockpit, and 
that’s covered tight with hatches. The 
after hatch, or the next to the after one, 
I disremember which, has a hole in it 
just big enough for the captain’s legs. 
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Now, it’s this way: When she’s knocked 
clear over by the wind she can’t take water 
into her unless she turns bottom up, and 
she won’t do that because her sails won’t 
let her, and also because her cap’n is al- 
ways up on the weather side with his 
whole weight a-pullin’ her back to her 
bearin’s. When she goes over just so far, 
the wind will spill out of her sails like as 
though you luffed her, and then she’ll al- 
ways come back. Even when her cap’n 
ain’t in her she can’t capsize, because the 
fifty pound o’ lead in her keel will pull her 
back the same as in a cutter. There’s only 
one trouble about the craft—the cap’n’s 
always got to be hikin’ out to wind’ard 


when it blows. Canoeists thinks that’s 
sport. Mebbe it is. I dunno. I never 
tried it.” 


The practical-minded old sailor, who had 
an eye for construction as well as for 
schooner sailing, had mastered without an 
effort those first principles of canoe hand- 
ling which have proved so troublesome to 
many an abler man than he. 

The curiosity of the sailor men was 
strong enough to keep them on the boat- 
builder’s platform until just before mid- 
night, when the P2/grim, trim and taut from 
keel to masthead, slid gayly into the dark- 
ening water. The builder held her stem 
against the landing-stage, while I stepped 
aboard and sheeted home the sails. 

“ Better keep your weather eye open,” 
said the old captain of the FZying Cloud, as 
I backed around and swung off into clear 
water. “You'll get it lively fore long. 
The storm’s been a long time a comin’, 
but she’ll be a ripper when she does 
come.” 

By way of reply the Pilgrim courtesied 
low to the swelling tide and sped away 
down the river on her maiden voyage. 

High up the western sky rose a cloud to 
meet the moon. Beyond it crept a ragged 
wall of vapor, sullen, sombre, vast, blot- 
ting out the stars and covering the earth 
with shadow. _Roof and steeple and dome 
that had shone soft in the subdued radi- 
ance of the summer night, took on a sober 
hue, as though from awe; while in the 
quiet stretches of dock and basin the water 
shivered and grew black. A _ whole-sail 
breeze blew out of the west, gusty and 
strong, the fervid forerunner of the greater 
gale to come. 

The river was ablaze with lights on both 
shores. Athwart the southern sky hung 
the great bridge, massive and dark, spanned 
from tower to tower with a mighty arc of 
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electric fire. Far below, on water perpetu- 
ally vexed with tide rips and keels of pass- 
ing craft, the ferryboats, gorgeous with 
yellow flame from stem to stern, kept the 
night alive with endless journeyings. A 
belated Sound steamer, loaded to the 
guards, swept up the river with roaring 
wheels and rushing prow, leaving in her 
wake a swell as high as a tidal wave at sea. 
Held on her course like an ocean steamer, 
the Pilgrim leaped lightly up to meet the 
crest of the swell, and then bending low to 
her work tore through the following waves 
in a shower of spray. When she again 
rode on an even keel her deck sparkled 
like silver in the moonlight. It was the 
first of many salt-water baptisms. 

Between the bridge and Governor’s Is- 
land lay the busiest strip of water in the 
world. Even at midnight it was starred 
with the swaying lights that indicate the 
presence of moving vessels. The laboring 
tug, lost beside some giant merchantman 
going down the bay to catch the morning 
tide, or strangled between unwieldy barges 
of coal, kept the air. heavy with sound 
of engine and whistle; the prosaic brick 
sloop, or the obstinate coasting schooner, 
which has never been known to luff or 
keep off when it could create trouble by 
insisting on its right of way, glided up and 
down like the indistinct clouds’ in the 
pictures of some yearning impressionist— 
it might be a schooner showing a starboard 
light, or perchance a pier beacon shad- 
owed by the front wall of a warehouse. 
Twice in that strip of water I luffed the 
Pilgrim and shouted, “ Port!” to unre- 
sponsive pier-ends; once, by a different 
error, I came about under the bobstay of 
a bark moving slowly up the river. 

Except where men were busy with horses 
or engines hoisting cargo aboard, the ships 
lay dark and still in their docks, each yard 
and shroud and stay touched with a trac- 
ing of light from the electric stars on 
bridge and street. Well along toward 
South Ferry the fleet of Erie Canal boats 
slept the peaceful sleep of craft of their 
kind. No lights were up, no watchman 
lurked drowsily under the weather rail ; 
only the wharf watch kept the fleet in 
safety. Some night the watchman would 
make up for any supposititious period of 
inattention by firing his revolver at a 
crew of harbor police, as their Whitehall 
boat slipped past the pier-ends with the 
tide. 

East River watchmen are quick to sus- 
pect the Whitehall boat at night. If they 











shoot at sight the coroner will tell them 
next day whether it was friend or foe. 

To round the Battery by making only 
one tack close-hauled, the Pz/grim reached 
well over to the Governor’s Island shore. 
When comfortably near the rocks at the 
lower end of the island, I put her about, 
and as I did so I caught a momentary 
glimpse of a sentinel in the shadow of 
Castle William. The soldier was appar- 
ently much disturbed about the appearance 
of the strange little craft. 

“Boat ahoy !”’ he called. 

“ Ahoy yourself !’’ I shouted back, let- 
ting the canoe pay off in a lively manner 
on the port tack. 


“Luff! Let her luff, and come up!” 
“She did luff! She’s gone off again.” 
“Hey! What’s that! If you don’t luff 


her, I’ll sink you!” 

“ Sink, then, and be hanged for it!” 

The man was speechless for a moment, 
probably from rage. It was serious busi- 
ness to thus trifle with the finer feelings of 
the American army. In that moment of 
silence I heard the water singing merrily 
under the Pilgrim’s bow. As I trimmed 
in the sheets a slender column of water 
leaped up the weather side of the cut- 
water. The little vessel was going at 
racing speed. 

“Hey, there!” bawled the sentinel, as 
the white sails began to grow dim before 
his eyes. ‘Why don’t you come about?” 

“ Can’t you see for yourself ?” I shouted. 
“‘ She’s gone off on the port tack !_ What’s 
the matter with you, anyway? You'll 
wake the garrison!” 

The enraged and mystified soldier con- 
tinued to shout and sputter until I was out 
of hearing. 

The red and yellow glory of the South 
Ferry slips, the white glare of the Battery’s 
electric lamps, and the dim radiance of 
Castle Garden shone like an oasis of color 
against the dark buildings of lower Broad- 
way and Bowling Green. Up the deserted 
street, seemingly miles away, glimmered 
the red ball of danger at the Signal Sta- 
tion. It was an official warning of the 
coming storm, now near at hand. Over- 
head the sky had grown black, but away 
beyond the indistinguishable mass of roofs 
to the eastward, the stars still sparkled in 
a deep blue setting. 

The wind grew stronger and more gusty. 
Despite my lazy and reluctant efforts to 
keep out to windward, the canoe did most 
of her work with her starboard deck awash. 
I could have kept her nearly on an even 
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keel had the gain been worth the physical 
exertion. 

Upon getting the canoe settled to her 
course, with both boards down and the 
sails trimmed to a balance, I hugged the 
bulkhead line in the hope of picking up 
some stray bits of adventure. Abreast of 
a railroad company’s wharf I luffed quickly 
to avoid a tow of barges moving out from 
a pier, a cable’s length up the river. The 
strong flood-tide carried me into the near- 
est dock. 

Then, as I waited close up beside the 
wharf, I saw, far underneath among slip- 
pery piles, the gleam of a round eye of 
light. It blazed through the darkness a 
moment and then went out. I waited for 
it to reappear, but for several minutes the 
place was as still and dark as a cave. 

At length the silence was broken by a 
low, grating noise, the merest echo of a 
Like the flash of light it, too, died 
away ina moment. A puff of air presently 
bore it to me more distinctly. I recog- 
nized it then as the sound caused by an 
auger as it crunched its way into dry 
wood. When the boring ceased the light 
flashed out again for a single instant. 
Soon I noticed the pungent odor of brown 
sugar. 

As I reached down for a paddle with 
which to fend off from the pier timbers, a 
sudden flow of wind threw the Pilgrim 
upon her beam ends. In bringing her 
back to her bearings my feet created a 
commotion among the loose paddles in the 
bottom of the cockpit. Instantly an an- 
swering disturbance arose under the wharf. 
A moment later a Whitehall boat, manned 
by three excited men, shot out into open 
water. From the attending circumstances 
I knew that the men were river pirates. 

“Mother o’ Moses !”’ said one of the men, 
in a scared whisper, “ what’s that thing?” 

The Pilgrim gathered away and fol- 
lowed the boat out into the river. 

“Don’t be a fool, Bill !’’ remonstrated 
another of the men; “that ain’t no 
ghost !”’ 

“ What is it, then? It ain’t the police?” 

‘*No; it’s only one o’ them canoes that’s 
down to that place on Staten Island. 
Don’t you remember? Let’s go back.” 

“JT didn’t git no swag that time.” He 
probably referred to the time when the 
New York Canoe Club’s hquse at Tomp- 
kinsville was robbed by river pirates. 
“ Better go through ’im now, an’ pay ’im 
for scarin’ us. He’ll tell the perlice any- 
way. Head ’er ’round, Dick.” 

















A MIDNIGHT CRUISE 


These men were enterprising. It took 
them only ten seconds to decide to run me 
down and rob me. 

Two men took the oars, and the third 
man stood in the bow to be ready to 
grapple the canoe. ‘These cool proceed- 
ings angered me, for I had an old grudge 
treasured up against the robbers of the 
club-house. The Pilgrim swung around 
and made a circle out toward the Jersey 
shore. 

“Luff, there!” called the pirate in the 
bow. “ Luff, or I’ll blow a hole into yer!” 

“ What do you want ?” said I. 

“We'll show you what we want. Luff 
now!” The pirate hurled his boathook at 
me like a harpoon. It fell short and floated 
off with the tide. 

“Run ’im down! Sink ’im!” ordered 
the man at the stroke-oar. ‘We can’t 
fool away here all night. The perlice ’ll 
be onto us in no time.” 

The pirates straightened back at their 
oars like professional scullers starting from 
the line. Their boat danced on the waves 
like a shell. It came at me with a rush. 
I jibbed short around to let it pass, and 
gathered new headway on the port tack. 
The pirates backed water desperately. 

“At ’im again!” shouted the stroke. 
“ Head ’er ’round—quick !” 

As the bow of the Whitehall boat came 
around slowly I saw a chance to deal a 
bold stroke. I set the Pr/grim straight for 
the pirate’s bow, and reached for a paddle. 
A quartering wind shot the canoe forward 
like a rocket. 

“ Pull!” howled the man in the bow. 
“Pull! He’s runnin’ us down!” 

The pirates lashed the water into foam 
in a mad effort to get away, but it was too 
late. The Pélgrim’s iron-bound cutwater 
struck the Whitehall boat amidships with a 
terrific crash, and then slid slowly ahead. 
At the same instant I swung the paddle 
above my head and brought its sharp edge 
down with all my strength upon the face 
of the pirate in the bow. He dropped 
upon a thwart, stunned and bleeding. The 
force of the blow and the shock of the 
collision threw me headlong across the 
cockpit. The canoe went over until the 
leach of the mainsail was under water. 

When I pulled myself together and 
looked back, the two oarsmen were scram- 
bling up from the bottom of the boat. 
One of their oars was floating up the 
river, and another was lying broken in the 
stern sheets. 

Like the reputed King of Beasts, the 
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river pirate rarely springs more than once 
at the same object. Knowing this, I felt 
safe in coming about and chasing the 
Whitehall boat to shore. I did not wish 


another encounter, for I was not on a 


pirate hunting expedition, and I did not 
feel sure that I would come out of a sec- 
ond collision unharmed. It was possible 
that the pirates, forgetting their fear of the 
police, would shoot at me at close quarters, 
and that, under certain circumstances, 
would be far from comfortable. 

The stroke oarsman dropped the un- 
broken pair of oars into the rowlocks and 
pulled vigorously for the railroad wharf. 
Before he had cleared a dozen strokes the 
other man set to work with a tin can to 
bail the boat free of water. The third 
pirate lay where he had fallen. 

“Put your back into it, Jack,” said the 
man with the bailer. ‘She’s leaking like 
a sieve.” The Pilgrim’s cutwater had done 
good work. 

Despite the water-logged condition of 
their boat, the pirates made good time 
toward shore. Just as they disappeared 
under the overhang of a huge ocean 
steamship, a trim-built Whitehall boat con- 
taining three men darted out of the dark- 
ness of a neighboring wharf. 

“Hold hard, there!” called a gruff 
voice. 

I brought the Pé/grim up into the wind. 
“Who are you ?” I called. 

“The harbor police,” answered the 
voice. ‘Who are you, and what are you 
doing out here?” 

“This is the canoe Pilgrim, of the New 
York Canoe Club. She has just had a 
brush with river pirates.” . 

“That’s the crew we want. 
they go?” 

“ Under the stern of that steamer.” 

The police boat turned as though built 
on a rocker keel, and dashed after the 
pirates. I eased off the sheets and fol- 
lowed briskly. When I came about under 
the steamer’s port counter, the pirate Jack 
was holding the police at bay with an oar 
while his companion tried to drag the 
wounded man through a hole in the wharf. 

“Use your weapons, men!” ordered the 
officer in the stern-sheets. “Shoot ‘em 
down where they stand !” 

The pirates did not wait to be shot. 
They dropped the business in hand and 
made their escape through the hole in the 
wharf, leaving the wounded man in the 
hands of the police. 

The pirates’ boat was drawn out into 
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open water and examined. It was well 
covered with a sprinkling of brown sugar. 

“ Hello!” said the officer in charge. 
“‘ She’s half full of water. Her side, here, 
seems to have been stove in.” 

‘“That’s where I ran her down,” said I. 

“Do you mean to say that you smashed 
this Whitehall with your canoe?” he asked. 
I related to him the circumstances attend- 
ing the collision. 

“Well,” he said, “ you had a close shave. 
Those men are the most desperate charac- 
ters on the river front. They were tapping 
a cargo of sugar by boring up through the 
wharf planking, when you interrupted them. 
You hit this fellow an awful blow. What 
did you strike with?” I held up the pad- 
dle. “It’s a dangerous weapon,” he con- 
tinued. It cut him like a knife. Hold 
hard, he’s coming to.” 

The pirate opened his eyes in a dazed 
sort of way, and tried to rise. 

“ You've had a close call of it, my friend,” 
said the policeman nearest him. 

“Wat hit me?” asked the pirate in a 
feeble voice. 

“‘ Nothing much ; only a paddle.” 

“Only a paddle, eh? Broke my nose, 
cut my face open, and knocked one—two 
—three—four—yes, four teeth out ! That’s 
enough, ain’t it?” 

** You'll get more before you’re through.” 

“ Wat’s dat ?” 

“Ten years.” 

“Not much! I’ve got done doin’ time 
for little jobs like this. I’ve got inflooence, 
I have.” 

The pirate meant to imply that he had 
been so useful in the past to certain gin- 
mill politicians in the matter of rolling up 
a vote in a doubtful election, that he could 
get plenty of protection from justice when- 
ever he should chance to need it. 

When he had sufficiently recovered to 
bear the mental strain the police questioned 
him concerning the movements of a second 
pirate boat, of which an individual locally 
known as Three-Fingered Bill was the re- 
puted owner and captain. As might natu- 
rally be expected, he professed to know 
nothing of the gentleman of the missing 
finger. 

“ Well,” said the officer in charge, “since 
you know very little about your friends, I 
will send you where you will have no 
chance to learn.” He blew a succession 
of shrill blasts on a boatswain’s whistle, and 
ran the boat close in to the wharf. Pres- 
ently the whistle was answered by several 
ringing strokes of a locust club on the 
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stone pavement of West Street, and a few 
minutes afterward the pirate was handed 
up to two policemen, who put him into an 
ambulance and sent him to the Chambers 
Street Hospital under arrest. 

“Well, sir,” said the officer, “if you are 
on a pirate hunting expedition, you have 
just time enough to run one more boat 
down before the storm breaks.” 

“I’m not exactly out searching for 
pirates, sergeant,” I returned ; “but if it 
isn’t much out of my way, I'll go along 
and see how you do it.” 

“ All right ; glad to have you. 
way, men.” : 

The police boat started off across the 
river to Jersey City, and by making short 
tacks, and holding well up against the tide, 
I kept it in sight the whole way over. A 
fleet of schooners swung at anchor a short 
distance out from the Jersey shore. The 
police ran under the stern of the nearest 
vessel and accosted the watch on deck. 

“Seen a Whitehall boat and three men 
go by here short time ago?” asked the ser- 
geant. 

“Ve’p,” replied a deep sea _ voice. 
“ Hung ’round here a spell, but I scart ’em 
off. Reckon they wa’n’t after no good this 
time o’ night.” 

“Right you are. 
go?” 

“Up river. Ain’t far ahead.” 

We went on in silence. Half a mile 
farther along the quiet of the night was 
broken bya startling yell of rage. The 
flashes and reports of firearms followed 
quickly. Some pious old Long Island 
skipper was giving the pirates battle. 

The policemen’s oars thrashed the water 
into foam, and the little boat responded 
like a racing shell. I flattened in the 
sheets and hung well out to windward and 
let the canoe go. The boats hung together 
for a few moments as though at anchor, 
and then the Pi/grim began to draw ahead. 
I eased her a trifle and let the police take 
the lead. 

The dash was soon over. We came 
about in a schooner’s lee just in time to 
see a white-haired old sea-captain chase 
two river pirates over the side with a 
capstan-bar and a revolver. One of the 
pirates leaped into his boat in safety, the 
other plunged headlong. into the river. 
A third pirate, who had remained in the 
boat while his companions raided the 
schooner, seized the man in the water by 
the hair and pulled him aboard. Then 
the pirates ran out their oars and dodged 
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around the schooner’s bow. Before the 
police could get clear of the vessel the 
pirates had made a good start for shore. 

It was a pretty race. I watched it until 
the darkness hid it from view. Then, 
knowing that the police in their winded 
condition could not hope to overtake the 
pirates, I turned back to question the old 
sea captain, who was stumping up and 
down the deck in an ecstasy of rage. 

“Did they do you any damage?” I 
shouted, during a lull in the old man’s 
storm of profanity. 

“ Damage?” he howled, in a voice like 
, the roar of a storm. “Damage? Why— 
why, I can lick a whole fo’c’sle of such 
sharks as that!” The old sea-lion’s feel- 
ings got the better of him, and he cursed 
himself black in the face. 

“ What did they do to you ?” I asked. 

“Do? Do? Why, them shrimps came 
a-pointing this here gun at me and saying, 
‘Don’t stir for your life!’” 

“ Well, what did you do?” 

“What did Ido? I grabbed ’em both 
by the neck and knocked their heads 
together. Then I threw ’em out on 
deck, and one of them shot at me three 
times. I grabbed the gun and put a bullet 
in his shoulder and another in the other 
man’s leg. Didn’t hurt em much, I guess, 
because they showed fight. Well, now, 
that made me mad some, and I chased 
‘em up and down the deck with a capstan- 
bar till they jumps overboard.” 

The old man exhausted his stock of ex- 
pletives in one wild cyclone of wrath. 
When that was well-nigh spent I called out 
“Good-night to you, captain !” and headed 
the Pilgrim up stream. I had seen enough 
of pirates and police for one cruise, and so 
I ran straight for the camp under the 
Palisades. 

For the first time since meeting with the 
pirates I thought of the storm. I looked 
around, to find myself alone in almost total 
darkness and in a gale of wind. Out of the 
gloom ahead shone a white roll of spray at 
the Pilgrim's bow. I had been so busy 
until then that I did not notice that the 
little vessel was lying over on her side like 
a fish, with everything well awash from 
stem to stern. 

Suddenly, high over head flashed a bolt 
of fire. An instant later a stunning crash 
of thunder drowned the whizzing of the 
wind and the roaring of the waves. Then 
the storm came down in wild gusts of driv- 
ing rain. The western sky, from horizon 
to zenith, shone white and red with light- 
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ning, as if to light the battle of the huge 
blocks of clouds which raved and roared at 
one another like angry spirits of the night. 

This was the test of the Pilgrim’s abili- 
ties—a wrestle with a gale. I kept sail on 
her until the masts bent like fish-rods, and 
the tautened rigging sung like the strings 
of an olian harp. The deck was buried 
in foam a foot deep. The little craft 
leaped and plunged and danced and 
swayed, hung dizzily on crests of waves 
and wallowed on her beam-ends in troughs 
of seas; but, throughout it all, she never 
swerved from her course nor pulled at her 
rudder. In no other boat than a canoe, 
and with no other rig than that of the 
Pilgrim, would I have carried full sail in 
such a storm. In ten minutes of that ex- 
citing work I demonstrated to my perfect 
satisfaction that the new Pilgrim was a 
success. The theory of her construction 
was fully carried out by her performance 
in the storm. When the full force of the 
gale struck her large sails she heeled over 
until her centreboard hung completely 
out of water, and her masts lay in an al- 
most horizontal position. Nothing that I 
could do would keep her up. My weight 
to windward had hardly any effect upon 
her—over she would go, as though about 
to capsize. The moment that the wind 
spilled out of her sails she would come 
back, willing, docile, obedient, to go 
through the same performance with the 
next heavy squall. She did not ship so 
much as a gill of water over the lee hatch 
combing. 

When I tired of hanging out to wind- 
ward with apparently only my toes under 
the deck, I put two reefs in each of the 
sails, without so much as luffing or easing 
a sheet, and then bowled along on nearly 
an even keel. The advantage of lessening 
sail in a blow was well shown in the in- 
creased speed with which the canoe rushed 
through the water. 

I was as happy then as I well could be. 
The lightning, the thunder, the shrieking 
of the storm, and the roar of the river 
quickened my pulses with pleasure. Soon 
the impulse to sing and shout came upon 
me, and I began an old Norse war song, 
wherein I described myself as 


‘* A sea thief, 
A land thief !” 


when I was forced to luff sharply to avoid 
crashing into the stern of a big schooner, 
which was tearing along up the river under 
a storm-jib and a balance-reefed mainsail. 








“What in thunder are you?” shouted 
the man at the wheel. “Keep off, or I'll 
blow a hole through you!” 

“What do you think I am?” I asked. 

“ Come, now!” remonstrated the man; 
“no river thief or sea thief business with 
me! What in blazes do you want out 
here, anyway?” 

* Just a little fun, that’s all!” 

“Fun! Oh, no—that won’t go down, 
that won’t! Nobody ain’t a-comin’ out in 
a storm at this time o’ night to have fun! 
’Tain’t no fun for me!” 

“Stow your jaw tackle, Bill!” said a 
man at the main sheet. ‘“ Don’t you see 
it’s one o’ them canoes? There’s a camp 
on ’em up th’ river.” 

“Tf you'll clap on more sail,” I shouted, 
during a lull in the storm, “I'll race you 
up to Riverdale.” 

“Can’t do it. Got more sail now’n we 
can carry,” returned the skipper. He 
spoke advisedly, for the schooner was 
wallowing like a tub in across sea. Ina 
few minutes the red and green lights of 
the laboring vessel had faded in the dark- 
ness far astern. 

The storm raged fiercely for the best 
part of anhour. The Pilgrim rode through 
it all as gallantly as a schooner yacht. 
Whether diving merrily into the trough of 
the sea, or riding gayly astride the top- 
most crest of foam, she seemed a thing of 
life and thought. So well satisfied was I, 
that when the swaying lights of the camp 
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were at length in sight, and the voyage 
was nearly over, I involuntarily patted her 
smooth deck as one might rub the neck of 
a favorite horse, and said that she had 
done well. 

I found the camp on a grassy half acre, 
just under the towering wall of the Pali- 
sades. Several canoes lay prone on the 
grass at the water’s edge, and a tent 
nestled close to the perpendicular height 
of rock. An English modeled canoe, too 
heavy with ballast to be drawn ashore, 
nodded gravely at anchor. A camp-fire 
smoldered in a natural furnace of rock 
near the tent. 

I came about within paddle length of 
the edge of camp, and housed the boards 
and lowered the sails. Then, without 
waking the camp, or so much as disturbing 
the inevitable camp-dog, I pulled up the 
canoe to a soft resting-place on the grass, 
and unrolled the blankets and hoisted the 
tent over the cockpit. Feeling the need 
of something hot before turning in, I 
stirred the fire and soon had a stew-pan 
simmering on the coals. 

When that was done there remained 
nothing to do but sleep. As I tumbled in 
among the blankets, and pulled the tent- 
flap into place, the first faint streaks of 
dawn were spreading out like rosy fingers 
across the eastern sky. Far below, on the 
indistinct shore of the river, a pier light 
was burning dimly, waiting for day to 
come and turn it pale. 




















A WORD ABOUT DOG-COLLARS. 


BY ERNEST SOL REGIN. 


“* His lockéd, lettered, braw brass collar, 
Showed him the gentleman and scholar.” 
—Burns. 


WITH the rise of modern methods 
of dress the collar has become one 
of the leading points of ornament in 
costume ; but in classic days the idea 
of a collar was to express by symbol, 
when it did not actually compel the 
slavery of its wearer. 

The villain, or serf, of feudal days 
wore a collar as a sign of his subjec- 
tion, and one of the punishments of a 
slave still in vogue in Brazil is the 
wearing of neck-rings so enormously 
heavy as not only to cause suffering, 
but effectually to prevent his running 
away. 

It is no doubt true that the in- 
signia of some royally conferred 
rank, consisting of a kind of collar, 
is a remnant of this idea, expressing 
the fealty of the wearer to his sover- 
eign, like that of a slave to his mas- 
= ter. But here the yoke was easy, the 

sa ae ee burden light, and the collar not of 

iron or wood, but of gold. The sub- 

ject rendered a loving service, and was glad to wear its sign ; the sovereign rejoiced in 
the affection of his servitor, and turned the symbol into an ornament. 

The case is similar with that best friend of man among the brutes—the dog. His 
collar, at first, was but the means of holding him in subjection—a point of attachment 
for the leash with which the savage tamed his wolfish coadjutor in the hunt. But be- 
tween men and dogs early arose a feeling of trust and affection, and the rough, strong 
band of rawhide was long, long ago thrown aside for some kind of collar easier for 
the dog to wear and less suggestive to the man’s eye of an obedience won by kindness 
rather than enforced by power. 

The dog has ever found in man a gentle master and kind provider, because the dog 
himself seemed to appreciate and reward the affections he received. It is but natural 
that the guardian of a man’s property, the companion of his sport, the pet of his 
household, should be accorded 
some badge of his identity, and 
that this badge should be made 
as excellent as possible. The 
only proper application of this 
is in the direction of a col- 
lar, since only barbarism would 
punch a dog’s ears to tie rib- 
bons in them, as kittens are 
sometimes served, or give a 
dog a fancy coat, like a frivol- 
ous monkey. 

The dog-collar has therefore 
come to be not only an important THE PUG COLLAR, 




















OLD STYLE OF AMERICAN DOG-COLLARS. 


article of trade, but one to which the arts 
of decoration are now applied in a high 
degree, as the illustrations herewith pre- 
sented show. 

Such a collar may be intended to be 
serviceable as a protection to the animal’s 
throat in an attack from some canine 
enemy, Or as giving a strong attachment to 
the chain by which he is temporarily re- 
strained. It may be intended as a means 
of identification, and engraved with the 
owner’s name, like that of the dog which 
the poet, Alexander Pope, gave to the 
prince, on whose collar you might read the 
couplet : 


‘* Tam his Highness’s dog at Kew! 
Pray, tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 


With the late growth of an interest in fine 
dogs, and the large increase in their num- 
ber and value in the United States, has 
come a corresponding demand for 
fine collars. Ten years ago the whole 
traffic in this article amounted to only 
about five thousand dollars a year, 
and four-fifths of this represented im- 
portations, the rest being made by 
harness-makers. Mr: I. Bremer start- 
ed in Medford, Mass., in 1878, and in 
1881 a stock company was formed in 
New York city for the sole manufac- 
ture of this article and dog furnishings 
generally, styled the Medford Fancy 
Goods Company, with Mr. I. Bremer 
as the president, and Mr. John E. 
Hicks as secretary and _ treasurer. 
Forty thousand dollars capital was in 
vested in the enterprise, and so suc- 
cessful has this company been in pro- 
viding the heretofore unsupplied de- 
mand, that from modest proportions, 
its transactions in dog collars have 
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swollen until their business 
now amounts to nearly a 
million of dollars annually, 
and the dog-furnishing busi- 
ness has now reached a total 
of over three million dollars 
of annual sales—a statement 
which will no doubt seem 
incredible to those whose 
attention has never been di- 
rected to this branch of 
American trade. 

It is well worth one’s while 
to examine the hundreds of 
thousands of dog-collar va- 
rieties that man’s inventive 
genius has produced within 
the last decade ; and we are 
filled with admiration for Yankee enter- 
prise and taste when we compare the latest 
patterns with those unadorned straps of 
leather that were called dog-collars ten 
years ago (see illustration above, and on 
pages 263-5), and were then considered 
quite ornamental. 

A large New York Broadway store is 
filled with these single articles of trade by 
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the Medford Company ; and the differ- 
ent dealers in sporting goods not only 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, but all over this vast country, 
keep a large sunply of 
these goods always in 
stock, and make mag- 
nificent displays in their 
show-cases and on their 
counters. 

The factory of the 
Medford Company is lo- 
cated in Newark, N.-J. 
It occupies a building 
four stories in height, 
and gives constant em- 
ployment to 115 people. 

Those who sneer at 
what they are pleased to 
term a “rage”’ for keep- 
ing and cultivating dogs should reflect 
upon this industry (which is only one 
among many) that is sustained, to the 
great benefit of so many families, by man’s 
just affection for these household pets. 

And why should not man treat tenderly, 
aye, affectionately, the only domesticated 
animal that has ever proven pliant and faith- 
ful to him? From a selfish standpoint an 
industry that is lodged in the lap of luxury 
should certainly be commended. But from 
the noblest platform that a faithful servant 
is worthy of the appreciative treatment of 
his master, the dog should receive every 
attention of which man is capable. 

“The dog, par excellence,” says Dr. E. 
J. Lewis, “may be considered the type of 
all that is noble and great; for, certainly, 
incorruptible fidelity, disinterested attach- 
ment, and a never-ceasing desire to be use- 
ful to man, are attributes sufficiently high 
in their moral bearing to entitle the pos- 
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sessor to this exhalted position from among 
all other animals. From the remotest ages 
of the world down to the present time, we 
find the dog the intimate associate of man, 
the protector of his habitation, the guar- 
dian of his flocks. No neglect, no ill-treat- 
ment can drive him from our doors. 


‘* Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.” 
The dog alone bears every oppression, 
forgives every blow, and obeys every com- 
mand. 
**T am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament,” 
was the language Shakespeare put into 
the mouth of Desdemona, when she pro- 
tested her fidelity to Othello. It is the 
language that every master might unhesi- 
tatingly accept as the maxim of the only 
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domesticated animal that, if left to itself, 
would not sooner relapse into its original 
state of freedom and independence, than 
forsake the hearthstone that gives it kindly 
shelter and ample food. 





JOHN E. HICKS. 
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THE COLLAR OF 1878. 


As from instinct, tre dog abandons his own race 
and associates himself entirely with man as his best 
friend; and no cause, however great, is sufficient, 
in his estimation, to break asunder these voluntary 
ties or destroy this beloved connection. He asks 
a trifle for his proffered services: a kind word, an 
occasional smile, a fragment of our abundance, or 
a mere mite of our poverty, is all that he requires. 
The extremes of luxury or indigence are alike the 
same to him, so long as he is suffered to enjoy the 
companionship and kindness of his allotted master, 
let him be a prince or a beggar. For his master 
alone he leaps for joy when spoken to; on him 
alone he fondles when caressed, but for him alone 
he grieves when absent, exults at his return, and 
even in the sadness of his heart, pines away over 
his deserted grave. 

‘* Dark green was the spot, ’mid the brown mountain heather, 

Where the pilgrims of nature lay stretched in decay : 

Like the corpse of an outcast, abandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay : 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favorite attended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garments, how oft didst thou 

start? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ?” 

The many highly ornamental styles of dog-collar 
made do not need description in the presence of the 
accompanying pictures. Every sort of metal and 
leather enters into their composition, and all grades 





A young man lost his life by falling from one of the precipices of the 
Helvellyn Mountains. Three months afterwards his remains were dis- 
covered at the bottom of a ravine, and his faithful dog, almost a skeleton, 
still guarding them. Sir Walter Scott beautifully describes the scene as 


A ROLAND REED. 


A FANCY METAL COLLAR. 

















of cost are provided. The 
cheapest collar may be bought 
as low as 25 cents; or, on 
the other hand, an enamoured 
swain, following the behest of 
his imperious lady-love, who 
declares “ Love me, love my 
dog,” may win the mistress by 
decorating the pug or poodle 
with a collar worth $250. 
Some of the rarest, finest leathers are 
represented in these pretty articles for the 
ornamentation of dogs, the latest call of 
fashion being for the brilliantly scaled 
lizard-skin sometimes seen on Oriental mu- 
sical instruments or Chinese ornaments. 


A WORD ABOUT DOG-COLLARS. 





TRAINING COLLAR, 


Velvet, plush, corduroy, silk and other 
more flexible substances are used for the 
smaller patterns, and are worked into 
lovely designs, ornamented ofttimes with 
crystals and metallic filigree, or quaint em- 
broidery. Surely the dog has his day now ! 





NAT GOODWIN COLLAR (OPEN AND CLOSED). 
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TO HIM WHO WAITS. 


Many a castle I’ve built in Spain, 

With turrets and domes that were passing fair, 
But the first wild storm of wind and rain 

Has proved me my castles were made of air. 


Many a fleet I have sent to sea, 

Freighted with hopes and ambitions bright : 

Never a ship has come back to me, 

Though I’ve watched for them long by day and night. 


But I sometimes think there will come a day 
When my heart’s fond wishes I shall attain— 
When walled and towered in grand array 
Shall stand secure my castles in Spain. 


And I look to see the sunset’s glow, 

As it reddens the ocean miles on miles, 

Shine on the ships that sailed long ago— 

My ships coming back from the Fortunate Isles. 





Edith Sessions Tupper. hi 
er 
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AN ANGLER’S DAY. 
A 
How good it is to while away, pl 
When softly blows a western breeze, . 
Hour after hour—a perfect day— th 
Beneath the trees ! te 
How good to muse upon your lot, 
Content to let the world go by, 
And all the while forgetting not . 
Your garish fly! tre 
How good, at last, at eventide, FS 
When shadows reach from yonder bank, $2 
And grass and air and all beside mi 
Grow dark and dank : a 


How good to count your trout, and wind 
The silken line, and sling your pack, 

And slowly thro’ the meadows find 

The homeward track ! 


Arthur Montefore. 
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THE May season for cricket opened promisingly 
in Philadelphia and Boston, but in the Metropolis 
here, the clubs did not get well to work before the 
end of May, those playing at Prospect Park being 
the first to take the field. 

THE League championship season opened on 
April 20, on which date the New York team 
played in Washington, the Bostons in Philadelphia, 
the Detroits in Pittsburgh, and the Chicagos in 
'ndianapolis, the outcome being the success of 
the Washington, Boston, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
teams, 

= 


THE New York Athletic Club has become the 
great athletic club of the country, financially consid- 
ered. The March elections yielded to the club 
treasury the following amounts: Non-resident mem- 
bers, $25 initiation fee, $10 semi-yearly dues, 32 at 
$35, $1,120; active members, $50 initiation fee and 
$20 semi-yearly dues, 200 at $70, $14,000; life 
members, $300 initiation fee, 155 at $300, $46,500— 
a total of $61,620 turned into the club treasury in 
one evening. 

% % 
*¥ 

THE Yale Mews says: ‘‘ In comparing the inter- 
collegiate records of the country with those of Eng- 
land, we find the following facts: In the broad jump 
we do not equal the Englishmen, but in the high 
jump our records are much better. 
tance events our time is somewhat slower, but in 
the short distance the records are about the same. 
In putting the shot we have done better, while the 
records in throwing the hammer show about an equal 
amount of ability. In the hurdle race we are still 
inferior. 

TF 

THE American professional teams, in their April 
exhibition games, had a decided advantage over 
their League rivals, as was shown in the fact that 
they won over a third more victories over League 
teams than the League secured over the Associa- 
tion teams. The St. Louis champions were notably 


successful over the League champions of Detroit, 
but the old Chicago champions got the best of the 
St. Louis team. 


Four straight victories by St. 


In the long dis-* 





Louis over Detroit, without a defeat, was the fea- 
ture of the April campaign. 
= * 


THE American championship season was opened 
at Brooklyn, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Kansas 
City on April 18, the Brooklyn club defeating the 
Clevelands that day by 10 to 1; the Baltimores the 
Athletics by 5 to 4; the St. Louis the Louisvilles by 
8 to o, and the Cincinnatis the Kansas City team by 
10 to 3. The close of the first series of games, 
from April 18 to the 22d inclusive, placed the Brook- 
lyn and St. Louis teams in the van in the opening 
running of the pennant race, with the Cincinnatis 
third and the Baltimores fourth, the Athletics, Kan- 
sas City, Louisville and Cleveland clubs following 
in order. 

* % 
* 

THE spring season of the college clubs of Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton, and other Eastern col- 
lege clubs, was not as successful, in one point 
of view, as hitherto, as the professional teams decid- 
edly got the best of the amateur nines. The Yale, 
Princeton, Amherst, Williams, and the Pennsyl- 
vania University nines struck a snag when they 
visited Philadelphia to test the relative strength of 
their nines with the professional Athletic team, the 
latter making nearly a hundred runs in their games 
with the collegians. But the defeats sustained were 
profitable in more senses than one, as ‘‘the gate” 
helped the college finances, and the practice in the 
games trained their nines for the college champion- 
ship contests of May and June. 

* % 
* 

Botu the League and the American Association 
club teams are more evenly matched this season 
than they were last year, and the contest for the 
championship in.both arenas bids fair to be closer 
and more exciting than ever before. Enormous ex- 
penses have been incurred this year by the leading 
clubs of both organizations in strengthening their 
teams, the exceptional ‘‘deals” for players being 
those of the Brooklyn club for the services of Car- 
ruthers, the crack pitcher of the St. Louis team of 
1887, and of the Boston club in purchasing the re- 
lease of Clarkson from Chicago, the former involving 
nearly fourteen thousand dollars, and the latter ten 
thousand, the Boston battery, Clarkson and Kelly, 
costing $20,000, exclusive of the players’ salaries. 
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THE grand exhibition of valuable dogs which we 
had in this city this past winter plainly proved the 
general interest taken among the wealthy classes of 
the country in the matter of improving the breed of 
dogs generally, and of those employed for sporting 
purposes in particular. For this reason, we have 
given considerable space in this number of OUTING 
to the subject of kennel matters; and the valuable 
contribution of Mr. Pelham Clinton to kennel litera- 
ture, if we may so name it, with the graphic illustra- 
tions which accompany the article, presents quite an 
attractive and noteworthy feature of the June num- 
ber of OUTING. 

* 

Mr. E. T. SAcus, the Hon. Secretary of the South 
of England Lacrosse Association, in his reference 
to the visiting Toronto lacrosse players, said they 
were the finest team that has yet crossed the Atlantic. 
He stated that although the game was not imported 
until thirteen years ago, there are now more than 
sixty lacrosse clubs in the United Kingdom. At 
present Manchester is the hotbed of the game, but 
it is also flourishing in London and Belfast. He does 
not think it will interfere with the popularity of foot- 
ball, as it is properly a summer game, and in Ire- 
land and Yorkshire is played in the warm weather, 
although in Manchester and London it is in vogue 
in the winter. In fact, lacrosse competes with no 
game, for it is unlike any other. He attributes the 
inferiority of the home players to the want of com- 
bined practice, but hopes that in ten years English 
players will be a match for the Canadians at their 


own game. 
%% 
* 


THE cricketers of Philadelphia have virtually 
declared their independence of the old government 
of the English cricket world, by an act of legisla- 
tion which ignores the edict of the established au- 
thority, the great Marylebone Cricket Club of Eng- 
land. It came about in this way: At the council 
of delegates from the noted cricketing counties of 
England, which was convened last winter, and at 
which eleven county organizations declared in favor 
of a much-needed amendment to the rule of “‘leg 
before wicket,” the change then adopted was re- 
commended for indorsement by the Marylebone 
Club. But this excessively conservative club was 
opposed to the needed reform, and voted against its 
adoption, and so all England has to continue to 
play under the old rule which virtually allows the 
batsman’s leg-guard to be an important factor in 
defense of the wicket. The American Cricket As- 
sociation, which controls the ‘‘ home of cricket” in 
America, at their recent annual convention, decided 
that the county cricket council was right in chang- 
ing the rule, and voted to adopt the county coun- 
cil’s recommendation, despite the Marylebone’s veto 
to the contrary ; and all games played by the Ameri- 
can Cricket Association clubs this season will not 
only play under the new rule of leg before wicket, 
but also under that making six ball over the regu- 


lar rule in all matches. 
* % 


WE regret to learn that there is a division in the 
ranks of the United States Lacrosse National As- 
sociation, brought about chiefly by the dispute over 
the contest for the championship of 1887, which is 
claimed by a Boston club, and disputed by the New 
York club players. We do not know the details of 
the little disturbance and therefore cannot comment 
upon it editorially. But we do know that under the 


existing condition of things among the lacrosse 
clubs of the United States, anything like a fair set- 
tiement of the championship question is next to im- 
possible. The country is too extensive for a single 
championship series to be arranged on a satisfactory 
basis, even under the auspices of a National Asso- 
ciation. Lacrosse has not yet secured the position 
in public estimation that baseball or even cricket 
has ; and it is not therefore amenable to such gov- 
ernmental control as the national gameis. What 
is wanted at present in Lacrosse is, Sectional 
Leagues, which would control clubs located in States 
in close proximity to each other. As it now is it 
is out of the question to suppose that a Boston la- 
crosse club is going to journey out West to compete 
for the United States pennant, or that a Chicago 
or St. Paul lacrosse club is going to incur the ex- 
pense of a long trip to New York or Boston for the 
same purpose. We propose the organization of the 
Western city lacrosse clubs into a Western League, 
and for those of the Eastern States to get up an 
Eastern League, each to compete for their own 
championships, and the actors in each to contest in 
a brief series for the United States Championship. 
Until lacrosse is more of a popular game on this 
side of the St. Lawrence than it now is, this is the 
only solution we know of to the existing problem. 
* * 
* 

No recreative exercise which Americans have 
taken up, with that spirit and fervor so peculiar to 
our people, has made such rapid progress in so 
short a period as bicycling. From the time of the 
old velocipede furor of a decade past to the present 
period, the use of the bicycle has grown witha speed 
only equaled by the beautiful wheel itself. Many 
of our prominent clergymen, who have for years 
looked in vain for some recreative exercise appropri- 
ate to their peculiar surroundings, have found in 
bicycling the very thing they have longed for. The 
Rev. J. P. Cowan, editor of the school publications 
of the Methodist Protestant Church of Pittsburg, 
Pa., recognizing this fact, says: ‘‘No exercise 
has been invented which calls into healthful play so 
many muscles of the body; so completely compels 
the mind to withdraw itself from business cares, 
giving needed relaxation, and producing such a 
sense of mental rejuvenation as the wheel. I took 
it as a prescription.” 

But there is another thing in this connection 
worthy of earnest consideration, and that is the 
means for enjoyable exercise in the open air which 
has been furnished for ladies by the introduction of 
the now popular tricycle. The Scientific American, 
in an editorial on the subject, says: 

‘** During the past five years a great advance has 
been made by the women of this country in the di- 
rection of physical culture. It is no longer counted 
unwomanly to use the same care in promoting health 
and vigor by intelligent exercise that one would use 
in developing literary taste or artistic skill by ap- 
propriate culture. The effect of this change is al- 
ready seen in the growing strength of young women 
and their satisfaction in the ability to do things 
that would have crushed the belle of twenty years 
ago.” 

OUTING, ever awake to the interests of sport, will 
put forth every effort to foster fricycling, and to this 
end will begin in July a series of most interesting 
articles on ‘‘ Tricycling in a Trip through Ireland,” 
contributed by one of the best English cyclers, Faed 
Wilson, and handsomely illustrated by the celebrated 
artists Fenn and Taylor. 
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SPRING AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Our Australian correspondent, tired of ice and 
snow, and feeling the inspiration of the gentle 
season of the year, gets off the following : 

‘‘The boyhood of the year” is now upon us, 
and, as your sublime poet has said, is 

** Flooding the earth with flowers and the air with 

melodies vernal.” 
It is the time when the heart of the ’cycler rejoiceth, 
when the entomologist goes forth in quest of speci- 
mens, and when the ornithologist welcomes the fledg- 
lings that are to engage his attention for some time 
tocome. For my own part, I lay aside my Wheel 
during these pleasant days and, whenever the occa- 
sion is allowed me, wander listlessly down the coun- 
try lanes and by-roads, breathing the delicious fra- 
grance of the wild flowers and listening to the melodies 
of the birds. The hawthorn is bursting into bloom 
and imparting a pleasant odor to the air, while all 
around is verdant and glowing with gladness. The 
very trees appear to wave their branches in the de- 
light of their new foliage, while the butterflies flit 
from flower to flower like so many colored sunbeams. 
The insect world is astir, too, and humming forth its 
joy, and the corn-fields roll and swell like billows of 
the ocean. Indeed, everywhere 

** Sweet fragrance all the herbs exhale, 

And sweetly, softly blows the gale ; 

And all things glisten, all things smile, 

And show their loveliness the while.” 
It is a time when one rebels against the confinement 
of an office ; and even as I plod my pen my fancy 
carries me far away beyond the outskirts of the city 
into the very heart of gay and glowing nature. So 
much for the poetry of the situation ; now for the 
actual and practical. Last month witnessed the con- 
clusion of the lacrosse season in this colony. I must 
own that this is a pastime with which I am but little 
acquainted. Several persons who profess to enter- 
tain a friendly feeling towards me have on several 
occasions endeavored to induce me to become an 
active supporter of this sport, but their efforts have 
up to now been ineffectual. The fact is, I have had 
always before me a living warning in the person of 
another friend, who, owing to his exertions on behalf 
of the club he represents, can never boast an entire 
cuticle. But then he is an enthusiast. I consented 
once to witness his performance in a champion con- 
test. It was not long before he had obtained posses- 
sion of the ball, and was sailing down the left wing 
towards his adversaries’ goal when he was successfully 
‘checked’ by a long, lean opponent, who managed 
adroitly to relieve my enthusiastic friend of at least 
half his scalp, and to puta notch in his nose that even 
Time, who, it is conceded, is an omnipotent healer, will 





fail to efface. However, it cannot be gainsaid that it 
isa fine, healthy sport,and as such I admire it—froma 
distance—and, what is far better than my distant ad- 
miration, it is growing in the estimation of the youth 
of this colony, and bids fair ultimately to become 
a national sport. But, however great the popular 
favor accorded it, it will never become a successful 
rival to football. My reason for arriving at this 
conclusion is that it is too gentlemanly a pastime. 
Of course, the lacrosse season was brought to an end 
—as all sport seasons are—by a dinner, which, I am 
told, for I was not present, was as jovial as jovial 
could be. The usual things were eaten, and the 
usual things were drunk. ‘The usual speeches were 
spoken, and the usual songs were sung ; and, alto- 
gether, this dinner, so I am told, proved a most fit- 
ting climax to a most prosperous year. 

The football geason has also been concluded ; a 
fact that should communicate a feeling of intense 
relief to the parents of those youths who support 
this particular game. The medical faculty are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity thus afforded them 
to enjoy their annual vacation ; while those who fol- 
low the calling of undertakers are complaining of 
a depression in their ‘‘trade.” The last match of 
the season having been announced, Duty, triumph- 
ing over Inclination, caused me to swell the surging 
mass that paid its sixpence a head to witness this 
final contest. The game was generally conceded by 
the spectators around me to be an exciting one ; to 
me it certainly appeared to be a bloodthirsty one. 
It was truly surprising how the belligerents who 
composed the teams tore madly around with no ap- 
parent purpose. And when one mutilator succeeded 
in obtaining what I was told was a ‘‘ mark,” the 
excitement evinced all over the ground was stupen- 
dous. This, to my ignorant mind, was absurd, for it 
would have been astonishing to me if each player did 
not get a mark ; in fact, many marks. It appeared 
to me also that the more brutally a combatant be- 
haved himself, the more applause was accorded him 
by the onlookers, and, further, that he was the most 
proficient in the game who could efficiently maim the 
greatest number of his opponents. Apparently, a 
few corpses more or less is a matter of the utmost 
indifference to’ the perfect footballer, and conse- 
quently the dislocation of a few necks and the frac- 
ture of a few limbs are regarded by him with a pro- 
found contempt. For my own part, I should much 
prefer the twenty players forming ten ropen rings, 
and then ‘‘ having it out” fairly and squarely, and 
I am convinced that such a method would afford 
those who patronize and encourage this sport just 
as much satisfaction and just as much pleasure. I 
must not forget to add that the winning side secured 
a noble and triumphant victory by four lives and 
seven limbs. 
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A COLLEGIAN’S PITCHING FEAT. 


THE Rev. Wm. Merle Smith, of Detroit, when 
in Princeton College, in 1877, was pitcher of the 
college nine, and it was in a game he pitched in 
in that year against the professional Athletics that his 
nine defeated the professionals. A few summers 
ago the Rev. Mr. Smith enjoyed a trip up the Lakes. 
At Mackinaw the soldiers in the fort have a fine 
ball club. They have found amusement for many 
years in challenging and defeating nines picked up 
among the hotel guests. While Mr. Smith was in 
Mackinaw a challenge was received at his hotel 
from the soldiers: Mr. Smith, whose calling was 
not known, was invited to play and he promptly ac- 
cepted. He was ordered to cover the second base 
bag, his pitching abilities not being understood. 
The soldiers had never been beaten, and the hotel 
guests looked upon their own defeat as a fore- 
gone conclusion. At the end of the third in- 
ning the score stood 8 to o in favor of the soldiers. 
Then the second baseman walked up to the catcher, 
a first-class player from the University of Michigan, 
and said: ‘‘I think we had better make a change 
in the pitching.” ‘‘ But we have no one else who 
can pitch,” responded the catcher. 

‘Oh, yes,” said the reverend gentleman, ‘‘I 
used to pitch for my school nine.” ‘‘ All right,” re- 
plied the catcher, ‘‘ you go in and try your luck; we 
cannot be worse beaten than now.” And so Mr. 
Smith went in the box, and he had not sent in half 
a dozen balls to the catcher before the latter realized 
the fact that an old hand in pitching was before 
him. Soon the military batsmen began to retire in 
one, two, three order, and one after another were 
retired on strikes or from easy chances to the fielder, 
and it was not long before the new man in the box 
was voted a success by the hotel crowd. 

After he had entered the box not a soldier scored, 
and the tally of 8 to o in favor of the braves from 
the fort at the end of the third inning had changed 
to 12 to 8 in favor of the hotel guests at the end of the 
ninth. The soldiers had met their first defeat, and 
they left the field feeling very low-spirited, amid the 
laughter and applause of the spectators. The min- 
ister was drawing on his coat after the game, when 
his catcher rushed forward, and grasping his hand, 
said : 

** Who are you, anyhow?” 

‘Oh, I used to pitch in the old Princeton nine,” 
was the reply. 

“‘T thought you were an old hand at it. 
we're ever so much obliged to you.” 

But what was the surprise of the hotel crowd the 
next Sunday when.on visiting one of the churches, 
whom should they see in the pulpit but their pitcher, 
and he delivered a very able sermon on the subject 
of unexpected turns in the fortunes of people who 
persevered in right-doing. 


Well, 


A WONDERFUL HAND AT WHIST. 


THE Iowa Press Association reports the occur- 
rence of an extraordinary game of whist, which we 
believe is without a precedent. The report says: 

**One pack of cards only was used, there was no 
‘cold decking’ or previous arrangement, and the 
play was open and above board. The facts, as be- 
low stated, are vouched for by each and all of the 
persons interested, who are respected and well-known 
residents of Oskaloosa, Ia., and numerous other re- 
sponsible people : 

‘*On April 2, Ed. K. Himes, assistant cashier of 
the National Bank and one of the proprietors of the 
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Oskaloosa 7imes, and Charles V. Hoffman, of the 
Daily Herald, were partners in a social game of whist 
vs. Gid B. McFall, secretary of the Nebraska Agri- 
cultural Society, and Douglas B. Fleming. The 
game duly proceeded, thirteen hands were played, 
and it was McFall’s deal. He picked up the cards 
in the usual way, gave them an ordinary shuffle, in 
the sight of all, and, after Hoffman had ‘ cut’ for 
trump, which was spades, proceeded to deal. When 
the hands were picked up by the players, respectively, 
this was what was found to have happened, without 
any collusion of any nature whatever: Himes had 
thirteen hearts, Hoffman had thirteen diamonds, 
Fleming thirteen clubs, and McFall thirteen spades, 
all trumps, of course. The gentlemen will make an 
affidavit of the occurrence, and so place it among 
the unquestioned curiosities of the century.” 


THE CHAMPION BEAR STORY. 


‘*Dip I ever tell you fellers about the excitin’ ad- 
venture I onct hed with a big she bear?” asked old 
Paul Clayton a night or two ago of a party of sitters 
around a Rondout grocery store stove. ‘‘ Didn’t, eh? 
I kan’t egzactly tell the year, but it wuz when I lived 
in the Katskill Mountins, afore enny of ’em big 
boordin’ hotels wuz built, an’ afore railroads foun’ 
their way thru the big hills. In them days I wuz 
konsidered the best and darnest hunter aroun’ our 
neighborhood, if I do say it myself, an’ when New 
York chaps kum up there to hunt they allus used to 
ask fur old Paul Clayton. Wun day while out 
huntin’ I kum acrost a stump of what must hev bin 
a regular whopper of a chestnut tree onct. The stump 
stud about twenty feet high, an’ wuz so thick aroun’ 
that I couldn’t git my arms aroun’ it. My atten- 
shun wuz attracked to the stump by hearin’ a strange 
noise at the root of it. I made up my min’ that I 
would investigate an’ find out what the noise wuz. 
Standin’ my gun again a tree, I klimbed to the top of 
the stump, which wuz holler, an’ luked down. I 
kould diskiver nothin’, so I put my feet in the hole 
an’ let myself down my hull length to see if I kould 
touch bottom, wich I kouldn’t. Just as I wuz about 
to draw myself up, the edge of the stump where I had 
hold give way. The stump wuz rotten at the top, 
an’ I oughter hev knowed better’n to truss myself 
on it, an’ I cussed myself for being such a consarned 
fool. I went whizzin’ down the holler hole an’ fell 
on somethin’ soft, which I diskivered wuz a kouple 
of cub bars. The cubs wuz tew young to hurt me, 
but they set up a drefful whinin’ groul an’ kry that 
attracked the attenshun of the old she bar wich wuz 
aroun’ lukin’ fer somethin’ to eat. 

‘* Pretty soon I herd a scratchin’ on the outside 
of the stump, an’ I knew the critter wuz klimbin’ to 
the top. All of a suddint the light at the top of the 
stump wuz shet out, an’ I knew the old devil wuz 
komin’ down the holler, tail fust. I pulled out my 
huntin’ knife an’ waited till the bar wuz within 
reachin’ dissance, when I grabbed the kritter by the 
tail with wun han’ an’ began stabbin’ it with the 
knife in the other han’, Every timeI stabbed I give 
a yell that would dissance a Komanche Injun, It 
made my hair turn gray to hear that varmit yell 
back. It roared so with pain an’ rage that the 
stump trembled. Talk about yellin’ throu’ a telly- 
fone, you oughter have heered that bar in the holler. 
Jus’ how I wuz goin’ to get out df my perdickerment 
I didn’t know, but I kept on stabbin’ an’ yellin’ like 
a fien’, an’ kept a tight hole on the bar’s tail. The 
kritter wuz so mad that it spit white laver all over 
my hed. It made its klaws move agin the sides 
of the stump quicker’n the paddles of a steam- 














boat. My weight told on the bar, an’ it made slow 
progreshun toward the top of the stump. The 
frickshun of the bar’s klaws agin the wood made the 
sparks fly, an’ the holler wuz like as if a roman can- 
nel wuz shot off in it. A shower of sawdust kept 
fallin’ down an’ fell to the bottom of the holler, an’ 
the bar an’ I kept nearin’ the top. The bar filled 
the holler with steam from its nostrils, which made 
me unkomfortable, but I stabbed an’ yelled louder 
’an ever, an’ the sawdust that fell from the bar’s 
klaws kept fillin’ up the holler inch by inch until 
the top wuz reached an’ the bar an’ I fell out on the 
groun’ together. I wuzso exhaustered with the ex- 
ercise in the holler that I lay a few minnits afore I 
kould git up. When I did I foun’ the bar stone 
dead. It had bled to death. I counted the stabs, 
an’ foun’ I had run my knife into the kritter three 
hundred an’ seventeen times. The blade wuz near- 
ly worn away. It tuk me over five hours to git the 
sawdust out of the holler thet the bar hed scratched 
from the stump to git tothe cubs. I hed my work 
fur nothin’, though, fur the cubs hed been smothered 
to death by the sawdust. I luked at the old bar’s 
toe nails, an’ foun’ they hed worn away a quarter of 
an inch.”"—Xingston Freeman. 


OBJECT OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


A VERY intelligent writer in the Harvard Advocate 
thus recently discourses on the subject of allowing 
college athletes to be mixed up with outside pro- 
fessional work. The question arose from an effort 
made by the Harvard baseball nine to be allowed to 
benefit in their training for the college championship 
contest by matches with professional teams. The 
faculty of the college oppose it; the undergraduates 
and the alumni favor it, though there is a minority 
of both against it. In discussing the subject the 
writer says : 

‘*There is no doubt that, if the main object of 
athletics is an intercollegiate victory, we should be 
allowed all the advantages obtained by our oppo- 
nents. There should be no question on this point. 
It is obvious that we are sufficiently handicapped by 
bad weather late in the spring, and therefore, in 
other respects we should be placed on equal terms 
with Yale and Princeton. 

‘* But I contend that all dealings with profession- 
als in open-air games should be discouraged in all 
the colleges; for the main end of athletics is not 
the victory. It would be a sad day when we per- 
verted glorious exercise to mere strife for a victory 
to be won at all hazards. Unfortunately, this is a 
growing tendency, and unless it be immediately 
crushed out, we shall lose ourselves in a maze of 
technicalities, tricks and quibbles, and all idea of 
manly sport will be lost. This spirit has too often 
been evident in the way we are accustomed to speak 
of our teams and games. There has even been a 
tendency to countenance the learning of tricks with 
the hope of more easily obtaining victory at the sac- 
rifice of honor. But so far, this tendency has been 
repressed by the good sense of the majority of the 
undergraduates, and has appeared only in the news- 
papers. It is to be hoped most sincerely that we 
have seen the last of that spirit which thinks only 
of winning, whether it be done ‘ by hook or by 
crook.’ 

‘* The real end of athletics is in their pursuit. In- 
tercollegiate contests are a natural and good result 
of college sports. The American youth, following 
the law of heredity as the English youth, enjoys a 
friendly strife. Interclass contests are rather tame, 
and there are many good words to be spoken for 
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games played away from our own campus. They 
give one a little chance to travel, whereby he can 
become acquainted with several of his country’s uni- 
versities and the cities near him; and they promote 
a good-fellowship between colleges, and an interest 
apart from one’s own petty matters. This last is a 
great hindrance to narrow-minded prejudice, and on 
that account is worthy of cultivation. Many sincere 
and pleasant friendships, also, are made in this way, 
and enlarged ideas result from conversation with 
others trained in a different school, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, from one’s own.” 


SCIENTIFIC BATTING. 


SPALDING’s Guide for 1888, in the chapter on 
‘*The Batting of 1887,” says: ‘‘ Scientific batting 
—which ig neither more nor less than doing team 
work at the bat, such as in ‘ placing the ball,’ mak- 
ing ‘ sacrifice hits,’ studying the philosophy of hand- 
ling the bat in proper form against strategic pitch- 
ing—is as yet known only to a minority of batsmen. 
In regard to the features of scientific batting, it may 
be said that the highest degree of skill in handling 
the bat is reached when the batsman can ‘ place a 
ball ’—sent in by swift, curved-line pitching—in any 
part of the field he chooses. It is, however, the most 
difficult of all batting feats which a batsman can 
attempt. There are so many points to be learned so 
as to become thoroughly familiar with them, before 
this placing of a ball can be accomplished, that it is 
rarely that one sees this finishing touch in the art of 
batting exhibited.” 


HINDRANCES TO GOOD ROADS. 


THE Philadelphia Zimes very pointedly says: 
‘* One of the stubborn hindrances to the rapid growth 
of suburban settlements, and the consequent rapid 
advance of property in the country districts about 
Philadelphia, is the proverbial unwillingness of prop- 
erty owners who expect to sell property at high 
prices for summer residences to aid in the improve- 
ments which will most attract city people to locate 
in the country. Asa rule, city people who locate in 
the country are expected to pay for all general 
improvements, and thereby double or treble the value 
of property all around them, without any aid from 
their country neighbors. This petty spigot-saving 
and bunghole waste is the rule among property 
owners who are eager to sell their land for country 
residences. 

‘*Good roads, suitable for cycling as well as driv- 
ing purposes, are essential to the welfare of districts 
in city suburbs selected for the country residence 
of wealthy people.” 


AN UNFAIR CROWD. 


THE Pennsylvanian says: ‘‘A serious, and, we 
regret to say, a not altogether unmerited, rebuke was 
administered to the spectators at the University ball 
games, when a member of a victorious visiting team 
remarked: ‘If the University cannot beat us play- 
ing ball, there is no reason why the crowd should 
jeer us for our errors.’ The games of the past 
few weeks have been marked by several exhibitions 
of the ungentlemanly conduct referred to—a thing 
which is as disgraceful to the University as it is 
uncivil to the visiting teams. Not only would this 


rudeness not be tolerated for a moment at any other 
college, but it has never, to our knowledge, been a 
characteristic of past University crowds, and we 
sincerely hope that it will not be necessary to call 
attention to it in the future.” 








NO USE TALKING, THE LITTLE JOKER BEATS THE PACK 

















QUITE AN AIRY BASEBALLIST. 


JouHN SMITH: I say, Jim, which would you 
tather be—a millionaire or a baseball player? 

Jim Jones: I would rather be a millionaire, of 
course. 

SmiTH: I wouldn’t. If you are a millionaire 
you receive curses from thousands of people be- 
cause you are a capitalist, but if you are a ball 
player you receive the plaudits of thousands, and 
you can put on a million-airs the yearround. See? 
—Des Moines Sporting Herald. 


NEw YorK cannot be last in the race for the 
Association pennant this year, because the Metro- 
politans are not in existence.—Puck, 


WERE YOU THERE? 


‘In court,” said the card on the lawyer’s door ; 
‘* Back in ten minutes,” on many more: 

‘* Gone to the hospital,” on the doctor’s slate ; 
On another, ‘‘ Sit down and wait :”’ 

‘*Gone to the bank,” on the notary’s sign ; 

‘* Arbitration,” that young clerk of mine : 

** Back soon,” on the broker’s book ; 

** Collecting rents,” on my agent’s book. 
They were all too busy, a matter quite new ; 
Very sorry was I, I had nothing todo: 

Then I hied me hence to the baseball ground, 
And every man on the grand-stand found. 


WHAT MAY BE CAUGHT. 


HENRY Guy CARLTON is never himself if not 
humorous. Inanarticle on fly-fishing in the World, 
he took occasion to shoot off the following : 

‘* Artificial flies are all named. They are the 
‘professor,’ the ‘hackle,’ the ‘ibis,’ the ‘yellow 
Sally,’ and several other breeds. Whenever a bil- 
ious angler has no luck, and nothing to do, he sits 
down and concocts a new swindle in feathers, 
christens it with a nine-jointed Indian name, and at 
once every angler in the country rushes in and pays 
two dollars a dozen for samples. 

‘** To cast the artificial fly well requires practice, 





and some persons are more skillful than others. 
The first thing I ever caught on an artificial fly was 
a large and muscular friend who was sitting in the 
stern of the boat, and who was narrow-minded 
enough to make coarse remarks while we were row- 
ing back to camp for surgical assistance.” 


THE greyhound is a headlong animal.— Puck. 


IT is all right to say ‘‘as lively as a cricket,” but 
not ‘‘as lively as a cricket match.”—Z xchange. 


WHERE'S THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER TO 
MATCH IT? 


A.: Photography is making wonderful strides. 
The other day a man took a photograph of a bullet 
shot from a gun. 

B.: While it was in the air? 

‘Why, certainly.” 

‘*T’'d like to see that photographer. I believe he 
could photograph the sudden disappearance of my 
week’s salary when my wife buys a new spring bon- 
net. I'd like to see him try it, anyhow.”— Zexas 
Siftings. ; 


LET THE CANOEISTS BEAT THIS. 


THE Zemesvarer Zeitung, in its account of the 
floods at Temesvar, reports the salvation of an old 
gypsy fiddler upon the quaintest boat, probably, 
known to the history of noteworthy aquatic events : 
‘* The old man lived at the extreme end of. the Fab- 
riker Platz, in a wretched little cottage. He went 
home about midnight in a very jovial humor, laid 
himself down to sleep, and awoke about seven 
o'clock in the morning. When he opened his eyes 
he made the unpleasant discovery that his hut was 
flooded, and that the water had forced its way 
into his bedroom. He had no movable goods 
except an old bedstead, a stool and his great 
double bass. He coolly placed his monster of 
a ‘ Bas geige,’ his beloved bread-winner, upon the 
surface of the water, seated himself astride it, and 
paddled himself to ‘dry land’ with one of the 
boards of his bed, amid the cheering and laughter of 
a number of gypsy comrades.” 
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WHAT OUR GIRLS KNOW ABOUT BASEBALL. 


Two of Albany’s cleverest daughters were stand- 
ing by the newspaper files in the Young Men’s As- 
sociation library, when a baseball heading caught 
the eye of one. ‘‘ Aren’t baseball games perfectly 
splendid?” she asked. ‘‘ Oh, lovely !” was the en- 
thusiastic reply ; ‘‘ but do you know, so few girls 
seem to know about the different plays. Why, 
when I saw a match at Williamstown last summer, 
between Amherst and Williams, an Amherst batter 
hit a fly right into the hands of the center baseman. 
He threw the ball to the short pitcher, who threw it 
again to the left catcher, who put the baseman right 
out on second field. Yet there was hardly a girl 
there who understood this double play.”—A/bany 
Argus. 


THE following little story of an old English um- 
pire is worthy a place in OuTING. It was told by 






an old cricketer in an English magazine a quarter 
century ago: ‘‘ In our country matches we had the 
same umpire for a number of years. He was very 
consciéntious, and often, at evident pain to himself, 
he was under the disagreeable necessity of giving 
his landlord out. As often as he did so he was in 
the habit of declaring that he would never stand for 
any one again, though the next match would inva- 
riably find him at his post. On one occasion in 
particular Lord B—— (the landlord in question) 
had backed himself to make twenty runs. When he 
had scored ten he got in front of his wicket, and 
the question was put to the umpire, ‘ How’s that?’ 
The old fellow’s face was a study. He strode 
about in great excitement, and at length gave 
his decision in the following words: ‘I’m very 
sorry, my lord—extremely sorry—I wouldn’t have 
had it happen for £5; but you’re out, my lord— 
you’re out !’” 





EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


She : You ought to be ashamed of yourself, John, for shooting such a dear little bird! 
He : 1 thought you would like it for your hat. 


She: Oh, what a good idea! That was very thoughtful of you, John. 


—lLife. 
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In our May number we had occasion to mention 
the New York, Ontario and Western Railway, in 


our article on Ax Outing near New York. We are 
now in receipt of their pamphlet ‘‘ Summer Homes,” 
and advise those seeking a summering among the 
charming spots located on this rapidly growing and 
public-spirited corporation, to write for a copy of 
this pamphlet. ‘‘Summer Homes” is a beautiful 
brochure, well printed and handsomely illustrated ; 
but what is better, its honesty comports with its 
beauty, so that its measure of excellency is truthful- 
ness. ° 


THERE is but one Saratoga in the world. No 
watering-place on the European continent or in the 
British Isles can for a moment compare with this 
ideal summer spot of Yankeedom. During the 
height of the season, from early July to the end of 
September, the world of fashion has its abiding 
place within the shades of Congress Hall and the 
Grand Union. The other hotels of Saratoga 
Springs are magnificent in their appointments. In- 
deed, Europe has nothing to offer that is at all com- 
parable to the WINDSOR and THE KENSINGTON for 
those who seek the quiet and retirement of an aris- 
tocratic summer home in the midst of a giddy throng ; 
but for those who wish to see the summer world of 
America give us the Grand Union with its elegant 
appointments, or its vis-a-vis neighbor the Congress 
Hall, whose excellent cuisine and well-appointed 
house make it the beau ideal of American hotel life. 


THE journey undertaken by two French Canadians 
from their home in the Northwest to Newark last 
winter was an event worthy of note. The two voy- 
ageurs were Baptiste and Jean Le Feur, and they 
accomplished their trip on a most wonderful-looking 
machine, by the aid of which they propose to make 
a trip which may cause Stevens to be looked upon as 
a ‘‘penny-a-liner.” The machine is a quadricycle, 
but can be converted into a tricycle at short notice. 
The motive power is gained by a combination of 
crank and lever motion, but when the legs get 
weary a “ rowing” attachment is at hand. They 
are provided with cooking utensils, two folding can- 
vas canoes, photographic camera, firearms, and a 
stock of chemicals large enough to stock a store. 
They recently embarked in New York by steamer 
for Liverpool, from whence they will go, by way of 
St. Thomas, to Para, Brazil, and here the trip 
proper will begin. The scheme is to navigate the 


Amazon River and its tributaries by the 
aid of the canvas canoes and the quadri-" 
cycle. The canoes and cycle will be used 
in about the same manner as King’s wa- 
ter cycle. ‘Trips inland will be made by 
the adventurers, who will take photo- 
graphs of everything of interest that 
they run across. When they reach the 
Upper Amazon (or Maranon), which, 
with its tributaries, is well peopled with hostile 
savages, they will depend upon their knowledge 
of chemistry, and work upon the superstitions of 
the dvavos, in order tO carry themselves through. 
Jean, the younger brother, says he is ‘‘ aching” to 
try his magic lantern in working some of the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Mystery” ghosts for the benefit of the be- 
nighted heathen. 


THE NEW STANDARD MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND WORLD, REVERSIBLE.—This new map 
is considered to be one of the most excellent and 
thorough maps ever yet sued, showing with great 
accuracy the subdivisions, villages, towns, hamlets, 
surveys, rivers, lakes, counties, bays and improve- 
ments of the United States, also showing beautiful 
views of the principal cities of the United States, 
with seals of each State and Territory, and beauti- 
ful likenesses of each of the Presidents on the front; 
and on the reverse side is a beautiful clear map of 
the world on Mercator’s projections, showing the 
new discoveries of the Polar regions, Africa and 
India, all the political subdivisions of the earth, the 
ocean currents and cable systems; also showing a 
diagram of the solar system, diagrams of the highest 
mountains and principal rivers of the world, of thir- 
teen principal cities of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
with remarkable clearness ; colored diagrams of the 
official flags of all nations, coats-of-arms of all 
nations, and a special clear map of the North Polar 
regions. Handsomely mounted, varnished, ready 
for hanging up ; size, 43x65 inches. Published 
by Levick & Levick, map engravers, 46 Exchange 
Place, New York City, who will send the map as 
above to any address on receipt of $3.00. 


THE Saratoga and City of Troy are again on the 
line between New York and Troy. Since last sea- 
son such improvements have been made in them that 
they are now practically new boats. They have been 
supplied with new steel boilers and steam-steering 
apparatus, lighted by electricity throughout, electric 
bells put in each state-room, and are thoroughly ren- 
ovated.—Ocean. OUTING is pleased to bear this 
message to its readers, not a few of whom are likely 
to be travelers on the Hudson River this summer. 
The Citizens’ Line has always been noted for its 
polite attentions to the traveler, and the captains of 
these boats are gentlemen as well as seamen. 














THE CYCLE FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


THE English papers have recently taken up the 
discussion on the value of the cycle for war pur- 
poses. The American press is now more or less 
participating in this discussion. In order to elicit 
the opinion of one of our most competent authori- 
ties on this subject, OUTING invited Col. Albert A. 
Pope to give expression to his views on the subject, 
and he writes : 

**T believe that some cycle will be adopted for 
war purposes in the near future, to be used in coun- 
tries like England, where the roads are good, but it 
does not seem to me that the war cycles they now 
have are the best for the purpose. If cycles did 
come into use in the army and should be found to 
be useful in our country, there is nothing made in 
England in the cycle line that we cannot make here 
equally as well. Our own Government would likely 
patronize home manufacture. 

‘*T am certain that bicycles and tricycles could be 
used to great advantage in our own country in con- 
nection with ourown army. There are many places 
where the troops are stationed where the country 
and the roads are perfectly adapted to the wheel, 
and some day I hope to see the army adopting bi- 
cycles and tricycles. 

‘*Messengers and orderlies can be mounted on 
them in most parts of the country toa much better 
advantage than on horses.” 


THE fact that Malcolm W. Ford, the noted Ath- 
lete, has been seen practicing on the Manhattan 
Athletic Club grounds lately has led to the belief 
that he has joined that club. The following letter 
from him, however, fully explains matters. He 
says: ‘‘On account of several articles which have 
recently appeared in regard to my joining different 
athletic organizations, I make this statement. I 
have been a member of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club for the past three years, and will represent it 
in all my future athletic competitions. No one has 
asked me to join any other athletic club, for I have 
stated openly that I would join none. The fact of 
my having used the grounds of the N. Y. A. C. and 
M. A. C. several times each during the past two 
weeks is nothing unusual, for on account of proffered 
courtesies I have always felt at liberty to use any 
grounds for a little friendly practice. 

‘*MALCOLM W. Forp.” 


THAT veteran sportsman, Mr. Isaac McClellan, 
in a recent communication to a sporting journal, 
writes from Greenport, L. I.: ‘‘ Perhaps the noblest 
fowl, and the one that affords the best sport along 
our coast, is the brant. It does not pass into fresh 
bays or brackish rivers, but confines itself to the 
seaboard and to strictly salt waters, where it gathers 





its food. Three of our fowlers have just returned 
from a brief visit to the south side of Gardiner’s Isl- 
and, where they enjoyed good sport. They killed 
fifty-two brant and several black duck and shell- 
drakes. Indeed, the sport there was better than we 
have usually found it at Montauk, some ten miles 
distant. Brant are shy of passing over a point of 
meadow, so that the battery gunner, concealed in 
his box far out on the waters, surrounded by his 
decoys, has great advantage over the fowler who 
shoots from some point of the shore. It is a bird 
that easily falls to shot and does not escape by div- 
ing. It feeds only on bars at low tide, its chief food 
being a green-leaved plant called the sea cabbage, 
but it also feeds on the long ribbons of seaweed. 
Brant resort in good numbers to Shinnecock and 
South Bays of Long Island, and in the southeast, 
deep salt waters of Jersey ; but we have seldom seen 
them in Barnegat Bay, the water being too brackish 
to suit them. The breeding place of the brant is far 
in the north, and they are said to be common in 
Hudson’s Bay. They there breed in thick, inacces- 
sible swamps, like the geese, where they are beyond 
reach of the guns of the white man and the In- 
dian shooter.” 


A letter from a Dunedin (New Zealand) corre- 
spondent says that ‘‘the Knights of the Rod in that 
part of Australasia are looking forward to a busy 
season, owing to the plenitude of English trout. 
Maori piscatores’ indeed owe a deep debt of thanks 
to the Acclimatization Society for its successful exer- 
tions in supplying them with abundant means of 
pleasure and employment. The season was opened 
at midnight on the 8th ultimo; and that for some 
considerable time prior to the Town Hall clock 
announcing the ‘witching hour’ the Water-of-Leith 
and Upper Leith were positively bristling with all 
sorts and conditions of rods—from the light, pliant 
four-jointed, with silken line and gleaming gut 
bottom, to that kind which is most conveniently 
classed under the head of ‘clothes-prop,’ and rig- 
ged with tackle of the clothes-line order. The first 
fish was landed at 12.15, and scaled six pounds. At 
sunrise a bleak wind set in, with occasional deluges 
of rain, and, consequently, something besides fish 
was caught. I cannot remember accurately for the 
moment how many pounds my ‘basket’ weighed, 
but making a proper allowance for an enthusiastic 
fisherman’s propensities for—well, say exaggerating, 
it was an excellent one. Trout abound throughout 
the Nelson district, an angler having taken recently 
from the Happy Valley Stream fourteen ‘spotted 
beauties,’ which in the aggregate weighed forty-two 
pounds. In fact, good baskets appear to be the 
rule, and poor ones the exception. And, to be 
brief, from all that I am told, a happy time awaits 
the angler in New Zealand.” 
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THE COMBERMERE PAMPHLET. Published by 
G. H. Bonner & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, S. W., 
London, is a practical treatise on the feeding of 
dogs, containing a contribution by the Viscount 
Combermere, to whom the work is dedicated. As 
a book which has attracted much attention in Great 
sritain, it is likely to be of interest to sportsmen 
throughout the world. The chief aim of the work 
is to advocate the introduction of crushed bone as 
food for sporting dogs. The subject is now one 
of importance in the dog world, and the author, Mr. 
G. H. Bonner, B.A., Oxford, has done his work 
well. No dog owner who has the interest of his 
canine friends at heart should be without it. 


THE LEAGUE GUIDE, published by the Spalding 
Brothers, for 1888, is before us, and it presents not 
only the complete official statistics of the field work 
of the eight League clubs during the championship 
season of 1887, but also the new rules for 1888, with 
an explanatory appendix officially defining rules of 
doubtful import. Added to this interesting infor- 
mation, there are the special statistics of the series 
of matches for the world’s championship—Detroit 
vs. St. Louis. Also the East vs. West record of 
the championship season, and the games, League 
vs. American Association exhibition campaign con- 
tests, etc., etc., the whole making a book of over 
two hundred pages, printed in fine type. The 
Guide for 1888 is, in fact, an epitome of the princi- 
pal contests of 1887, in the professional and college 
arenas, 


WE have also received copies of the two most 
valuable works of their Handbook Series for 1888. 
One, that on ‘‘ The Art of Pitching,” with chapters 
on fielding, and the other on “‘ Batting and Base 
Running.” Both are finely illustrated, with cuts ex- 
planatory of good form in pitching and batting, to- 
gether with the leading averages of the pitchers and 
batsmen of 1887. 


THE Columbia Chess Chronicle, a weekly paper 
devoted mainly to the doings of the metropolitan chess 
clubs, is among the most welcome of our chess ex- 
changes. The Chronicle has the following able edi- 
torial staff—Messrs. C. Devide, F. M. Teed, S. Lip- 
schiitz, Otto F. Jentz, W. W. Ellsworth, C. Schu- 
bert, J. H. Todd, G. Koehler, and they get out a 
very readable chess paper. 


A MAGAZINE or newspaper office without a first- 
class map of the United States is decidedly incom- 
plete in its necessary appointments. We have several 
maps in our editorial rooms, but the best one we 
lately received from Messrs. Levick & Levick, the 
map engravers of the metropolis, whose office is at 
15 State Street, in the city. This map shows with 
great accuracy the subdivisions, cities, villages, towns, 





hamlets, surveys, rivers, lakes, counties, and improve- 
ments of the United States ; it also presents beauti- 
ful views of the principal cities of the United States, 
and on the reverse side is a map of the world on 
Mercator's projection, showing the new discoveries 
of the Polar regions, Africa and India. It also has 
all the political subdivisions of the earth, the ocean 
currents, and cable systems; also diagrams of the 
solar system, and of the highest mountains and prin- 
cipal rivers of the world, together with colored dia- 
gram of the official flags of all nations, coats-of- 
arms of all nations, and a special map of the North 
Polar regions. 


OvuTING LIBRARY OF SporTs is the heading to 
the first volume of a series of works on the popular 
and reputable outdoor and indoor sports of the 
period which the OuTING Company propose to 
issue in regular order during the appropriate season. 
The initial volume is devoted to LAwN TENNIS, and 
it is admirably written by our lawn tennis editor, 
Mr. V. G. Hall, who possesses a practical knowl- 
edge of the game, as well as a happy descrip- 
tive style. The personal sketches of the most 
noted of our American tennis players, with pho- 
tographic likeness of each, is an attractive feature 
of the book. The work also includes valuable sta- 
tistical information in the form of records and im- 
portant tourneys, with detailed reports of some of 
the leading championship contests of the past three 
years, together with the playing rules of the game 
for 1888 as revised at the last convention of the 
National Association. The chapter on the English 
championship contests of the past ten years alone 
makes the work valuable as a book of reference, 
and indispensable to every lawn tennis club in this 
country. : 


THE NEW YACHTSMAN’S GUIDE, an extra large 
octavo volume of 443 pp., is in every sense of the 
word a self-instructor, and a most excellent and 
indispensable reference book to every yachtsman. 
The Guide fully covers every necessary detail of 
seamanship, yacht sailing, navigation, yacht or- 
ganization, and the laws governing American sail 
and steam yachts. 

The Guide, as a text-book for yachtsmen intend- 
ing to pass the Naval Reserve examination, is a 
timely publication. It is the express purpose of the 
Secretary of the Navy to draw upon this body in 
establishing the corps de reserve, and commissions 
of rank will be given aspirants for naval honors ac- 
cording to ability in the various branches of seaman- 
ship and navigation. The requirements of such ex- 
aminations are incorporated in this volume. The 
Guide may be obtained by addressing the author, 
Captain Howard Patterson, at the New York Navi- 
gation School, 26 Burling Slip, New York City, N.Y. 
































Tuis department of OutTinG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse, and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, “Editor of OuTinG,”’ 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,’ and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters ana 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE event of spring in athletic circles in the 
metropolis was the contest for the Cross-country 
Pedestrian championship, in which Messrs. E. C. 
Carter and the Irish champion, T. P. Conneff, were 
the prominent competitors, the occasion being the 
second annual meeting of the National Cross-country 
Association, which was held at the Fleetwood 
Driving Park, in Westchester County, on April 28. 

Thirty athletes started in the race, twelve of 
whom were Suburban Harriers, nine composed the 
Prospect Harriers’ team, and seven represented the 
Manhattan Athletic Club’s team. 

Carter led the squad at the start around the circle 
of the inner field, and set the pace so fast that the 
thirty harriers strung into a line a furlong in length 
before the leader got opposite the half-mile pole on 
the backstretch. Passing the judges’ stand, at the 
end of the first circuit of the field, Carter held the 
van, followed closely by Gilbert and E. Hjertzberg. 
Conneff was running near the front bunch. When 
the men dashed through the swampy land back of 
the club-house, Fred Ware, of the Manhattan team, 
refused the course, leaving only six Manhattans in 
the race, including Conneff. At the end of the 
second mile, before breasting the hill, Carter, Gil- 
bert, Skillman, Hjertzberg and Conneff ran in close 
company at the head of the line in the order 
named, going at a stiff pace. Carter led them down 
the hill and out of sight beyond the stables, up and 


down, through brambles and briers that caused 
blood to trickle down the naked shins and calves. 
On they dashed past the old Arcularius Hotel and 
on through Mount Eden stock farm, across the 
Zaborowsky estate, doubling to the hotel again, and 
then passing through the Morris grounds to the 
back fence of the trotting track. Crossing the field 
to the club-house once more, Conneff had pulled up 
to second place, Carter still showing in front. Car- 
ter cleared the fence for the final mile round the 
track with the lightness of a greyhound, Conneff 
following with a pallid face and a worn-out look. 
But he struggled on with a heroism worthy of a bet- 
ter fate. At the dip leading to the Point of Rocks, 
in the last half mile of the run, the Irish lad made a 
brave spurt to overtake his rival, who was then 
about twenty yards in the lead. The lad had closed 
half the gap when he reeled and fell near the inner 
rails, Staggering to his feet again, he turned 
round in a dazed sort of way and fell again, this 
time going through a hole in the fence where a 
board had been torn out. Rolling down the bank 
into the field he stretched out on his back in a dead 
faint. Carter and the other harriers continued in 
the race, Carter making a wonderful spurt in the 
last 100 yards, and winning the race, about 8 miles, 
handily in 41 m. 35 s. J. D. Lloyd, captain of the 
Prospect Harriers, team, came, second in 42 m. 35 
3-5 s; P. D. Skillman, captain of the Manhattan 
Club athletic team, was third, in 42 m. 52 3-5 s; E. 
Hjertzberg was fourth, in 44 m. 20 s.; G. Y. Gil- 
bert, Suburban Harriers, fifth, in 45 m. 19 s., and 
T. A. McNally, Prospect Harriers, sixth, in 45 m. 
23 3.5 s. This secured the championship colors to 
the Suburban Harriers, the first prize going to Car- 
ter, the second to Lloyd, and third to Skillman. 
Conneff remained insensible fora long time. He 
had run himself completely out, but regained con- 
sciousness about dark, under the care of Dr. W. R. 
Pryor, son of Roger A. Pryor, and was then lifted 
into a carriage and taken to the house of Frank J. 
Kilpatrick, president of the National Cross-country 
Association. 

The other events resulted as follows: C. H. 
Sherrill, of the Yale Athletic Club, won the 120- 
yard handicap, run in 12 I-5 s., starting at scratch, 
J. P. Lee, of the N. Y. Athletic Club, being second, 
and H. M. Banks, Jr., of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, third. Sherrill’s time is only one-fifth of a 
second behind the record made by Myers. F. L. 
Lambrecht, of the Manhattan Athletic Club, threw 
the 16-pound shot 41 feet 7 inches. The 56-pound 
weight contest was won by G. A. J. Queckberner, 
of the N. Y. Athletic Club, whg threw it 25 feet 3 
inches. The 220-yard hurdle handicap run was won 
by H. Sweeney of the Yale Athletic Club, in 26 
I-5 s. 
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Mr. JOHN H. Bootu has presented a handsome 
silver cup to the N. Y. Athletic Club. To be won 
and held by member making the most points in any 
open games between May 1 and Oct. 1 of the present 
year. 


THE annual field meeting of the Columbia Gram- 
mar School Athletic Association was held May 4th 
on the Manhattan Grounds. The satin banner was 
won by the fourth form with 11 firsts and 8 seconds. 


THE annual exhibition games of the Montreal 
Athletic Club last April were very successful. 
The exercises gone through were: Dumb, 
bells, Indian clubs, barbells, vaulting, wrestling- 
parallel bars, inclined ladders, peg pole, climbing 
rope, flying rings, trapeze, tumbling, horizontal 
bars and German horse. After the performance the 
medals won at the recent competition were presented. 
F. A. Rodden took first prize, J. C. Allan second, 
and J. W. Gross third, while W. McDougall and J. 
Allan took first and second green. 


THE Boston Y. M. C. A. has leased the Boston 
Union Athletic Grounds for June, July, August and 
September. The grounds will be laid off in tennis 
courts and for other games. Boats will also be 
kept on the Charles River. 

THE Roseville (N. J.) Athletic Club have secured 
a lease of the Athletic Grounds on Park Avenue, 
where a series of ’cycling tournaments will be held 
during the season. The grounds will also be used 
by the Orange Athletic Club, and the ball team of 
the Roseville A. C. 


BARON DE SALIs, Secretary of the Dutch Skating 
Association, has invented an electric timing appa- 
ratus. Each contestant has a separate course, with 
an electric watch at the finish, connected by wire 
with a button at the start. When the starter says 
‘* Go,” he presses the button which starts the watches, 
and as each runner crosses the finish line he strikes 
a thread which stops his watch. 


THE winners at the class games of the Yale acad- 
emic and scientific freshmen, in May, were as follows: 
One hundred yards run, Moyle, 11 2-5s.; 220 yards 
run, Moyle, 25 1-5s.; 440 yards run, Lloyd, 58 2-5s.; 
half-mile run, Davison, 2m. 13 3-5s.; mile run, 
Lloyd, 4m. 51 4-5s.; mile walk, Grant, 8m. 12 1-5s.; 
120 yards hurdle, Williams, 19 1-5s.; 220 yards 
hurdle, Sweeney, 31 1I-5s.; bicycle race 2 miles, 
Weare, 6m. 39 2-5.; running high jump, Williams, 
5ft.; running broad jump, Williams, 18ft. gin.; 
throwing hammer, Kenerson, 65ft.; putting shot, 
Williams, 30ft. 3in.; pole vault, Walcott, 8ft. 7 
I-2in. 


A LETTER from Mr. Janssen, Chairman of the 
Athletic Committee of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club, states that ‘‘the club’s track and grounds 
now in shape for the season, and it is to be hoped 
that our athletes will avail themselves of the many 
advantages offered by the club this season. Mr. 
Malcolm W. Ford, a member of the S. I. A. C. for 
three years past, is now training on our grounds, 
and will represent the organization during the 
coming season. He has kindly consented to give 
any one who applies to him his advice on training, 
running, jumping, handling weights, etc. Members 
desiring to represent the club at outside meetings, 
will have their wants looked after by applying to 
Mr. F. W. Janssen.” 


THE outing given by Harper Brothers to the 
editors, artists, engravers, engineers, compositors, 
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etc., of their great publishing and printing house on 
May Igth, was one of the notable events of the 
spring season. The committee engaged Sulzer’s 
Harlem River Park exclusively on the occasion, 
‘‘ outsiders” not being admitted, it being strictly a 
private affair requiring a special invitation. The 
officers of the day were: Referee, William A. Har- 
per; judges, G. K. Rosenquest. George Boyd and 
Louis Amerman; starter, W. G. Hegeman ; time- 
keeper, Thomas Lloyd; clerk of course, James 
Sheridan, and scorer, John Sheridan. The sports 
occupied the whole afternoon from the noon adjourn- 
ment from the establishment, and the events were as 
follows: In the 100 yards race R. Clark was the 
victor. In the one-mile walk J. Hallet took the 
lead ; J. McCarthy won at putting the shot, and J. 
Dauney led in the standing broad jump. A fat 
man’s race and tug-of-war contests added to the 
sport of the afternoon ; and dancing was enjoyed at 
night. These outings are great things for establish- 
ments like Harpers. All work and no play does not 
pay nowadays. 


THE best American record in throwing the 16-lb. 
hammer up to May roth was that of W. L. Coudon, 
N. Y. A. C., on May 28, 1887, 105 feet 4 inches. 
At the Polo Grounds, May Igth, on the occasion of 
the annual games of the New York Athletic Club, 
Mr. Coudon again broke the record by a throw of 
106 feet 5 inches. F.L. Lamprecht, of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club, was a good second witha throw 
of 105 feet 1%4 inches. In the same games G. R. 
Grey, of the New York Athletic Club, the holder of 
the world’s record for putting the 16-lb shot, 
volunteered to demolish the record for the 12-lb. 
shot, 45 feet 10% inches. Mr. Grey did it by the 
following tremendous puts, which he made one after 
the other: 47 feet 10 inches; 49 feet; 50 feet 
6 inches. 


A DISTRESSING accident occurred on the occasion 
of the opening meeting of the Rockaway Hunt Club 
at Cedarhurst, May12th. Guy Richards, a graduate 
of Columbia, who rowed in several winning crews of 
his college and is a member of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, of which organization he has been re- 
garded as a most promising athletic representative, 
broke his right knee-cap in the running-high-jump 
competition, and had to be carried from the field on 
a stretcher. The accident debars him from going to 
England this summer. Mr. Richards was to have 
sailed with his father on June oth, and subsequently 
join his club-mates at the English championship 
meeting on the 30th of June. He has a high-jump 
record of 5 feet 11% inches. He had jumped the 
bar at 5 feet 6 inches when the accident occurred. 


BASEBALL. 


IN the Intercollegiate League, since its foundation, 
Harvard and Yale has each won 29 games, so this 
season’s work will be particularly interesting. 


THREE former members of the Harvard nine, 
Nichols, Smith, and Foster, will play with the 
Beacons of Boston this year. 


In April the Harvard nine captured the Dart- 
mouths by 7 to1 and 10 to 9. Bates and Wood- 
cock were the respective pitchers in the first game, 
and Boyden and Stark inthe second. In their game 
with the Bostons against Clarkson’s pitching, the 
score was 20 to o in favor of the professionals. 
Stark and Bacher both pitched for Dartmouth. 
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THE Indiana State College Club League com- 
prises the college clubs of the De Pauw, Wabash, 
State University, Purdee, Butler, Franklin and 
Hanover colleges. 


Rev. DE WITT TALMAGE, with his son—who is a 
Williams College student—witnessed the college 
nine play the Brooklyns in April last. The reverend 
gentleman was elected in 1865 an honorary member 
of the old Athletic Club of Philadelphia by a unani- 
mous vote, and he is quite interested in the national 
game. 


THE Columbia team, as it will probably remain 
through the season, is made up as follows: Wilde, 
catcher; Littlefield and Morgan, pitchers; Welsh, 
Ist b.; Strebeigh, 2d b.; McCabe, 3d b.; McCus- 
ker, s. s. and captain; P. Lamarche, 1. f.; Shaw, 
c. f.; V. Lamarche, r. f. The substitutes are Dep- 
peler and Martine. Lawrence Reamer, ’88, is 
manager. 


THE Toronto Young Men’s Christian Association, 
on April 17, organized a baseball club from the 
members of the gymnasium class, and the following 
officers were elected : Hon. president, S. Caldicott ; 
president, J. A. Malloy; vice-president, J. T. Par- 
ker ; secretary-treasurer, W. J. O’Hara; executive 
committee, Messrs. A. E. Bradwin, George Lees 
and Adam Gourlay. The club is open for challenges 
from any amateur club in thecity or province. Ad- 
dress the secretary at Y. M. C. A. 


THE ‘‘ Consolidated Ex-Collegiate Basebail Asso- 
ciation of the Twin Cities,” is the lengthy title of 
the organization affected last April in Minneapolis 
by the ex-graduates of the baseball clubs of the 
Eastern colleges resident in that city and St.- Paul. 
The following officers were elected : President, man- 
ager and field captain, C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul ; 
secretary and treasurer, J. Merrill, of St. Paul. The 
executive committee will consist of the two above 
officers, and S. P. Jones, of Minneapolis. It was 
decided to play schedule games every Saturday with 
the Minnesota College League, and exhibition 
games with St. Paul and Minneapolis. It is also 
probable that a series of games will be played some 
time during the season with the Chicago ex-college 
team, as letters have been received from that club 
requesting the same. In the rules adopted one 
clause requires that every member of the club must 
practice at least two evenings a week, thereby keep- 
ing in good shape. Every member of the club will 
be an ex-college boy and good player, and it is their 
intention to give the professionals a pretty close 
rub. The players will be chosen from the following 
gentlemen: C. M. Griggs, H. S. Griggs, Booth, 
Merill, Rogers, Wilcox, Durant, Yale ; McCarthy, 
F. Nettleton, George Nettleton, Dartmouth ; Perry, 
Van Duzee, Williams; Brooks, Barrows, Trinity ; 
Jones, Harvard ; Sibley, Racine ; De Negree, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


THE New Jersey Athletic Club’s baseball nine 
took the field in April to train for the summer cam- 
paign, and Mr. Charles E. Muett, who made such a 
success in his control of the Bergen Point Athletic 
Club’s nine last season, has charge of the team this 
season. The players include: Pitchers, Alonzo A. 
Stagg, of Yale; Leitner, formerly a well-known 
young National League pitcher, and Carsey, of New 
York, who was a well-known amateur pitcher last 
season ; catcher, Joe Reily, who wore the mask for 
the club last year; first baseman, Archibald A. 
Smith, the six-footer, who has covered that bag for 
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a number of years for the old club, and Al Smith, 
first baseman last season for the crack Butlers of 
Rahway ; second baseman, Jim Reilly, one of last 
year’s team, formerly of the Metropolitans ; third 
baseman, Dan Chauncey, stock broker and owner of 
the yacht Atlantic, and captain of last year’s nine ; 
short stops, Samuel S. Chauncey, brother of Dan 
Chauncey, and L. Groo, an old professional ; left 
fielder, Ed. L. Vreedenburgh, who acted in that ca- 
pacity last season ; centre fielder, either Sam Chaun- 
cey, Leitner, Groo, or Carsey ; right fielder, Samuel 
Mack. The Baseball Committee is John G. Bouton, 
Archibald A. Smith and Sam Chauncey. 


THE Staten Island Cricket Club’s baseball nine 
played the Princeton College nine at Princeton on 
April 21st, and the visitors sustained a defeat by a 
score of 14to 3 in runs, and g to 5 in base hits, no 
runs being earned. The Island battery were W. 
Halsted and Schluer as catcher and pitcher ; Johnson, 
Waldon, Edwards and Slocum in-fieldere. and Ford, 
C. Halsted and Cater, out-fielders. On the Prince- 
ton nine, Mercur pitched and Ames caught; Dana, 
W. Price, Wagenhurst and L. Price in-fielders, and 
King, Watts and Davell out-fielders. King led the 
collegians at the bat, and Slocum on the other side. 


ON the trip of the Williams nine southward in 
April their left fielder, Brown, led the batting with 
an average of .450in five games. The good work 
done by Cox behind the bat was noticeable through- 
out the trip. 


FroM March 31st to April 17th, inclusive, the 
exhibition game campaign of the League and the 
American Association, in their contests together 
resulted in 21 victories for the American club 
teams to 17 for the League club teams. The record 
is as follows : 


AMERICAN CLUBS, 
Clubs. Won. Lost. Pla’d. 


LeacueE Cvups. 
Clubs. Won. Lost. Pla’d. 


St.Louis, 6 2 8 Philadelphia, 5 8 13 
Baltimore, 6 6 2 | Washington, 3 I 4 
Athletic, 5 4 9 Pittsburg, 2 ° 2 
Cincinnati, 3 2 5 hicago, 2 I 3 
Cleveland, 1 3 4 Boston, 2 2 4 
—-— —_—- —_— Detroit, 2 6 8 

21 17 38 Indianapolis, 1 3 4 

17 2I 38 


The Brooklyn, Louisville and Kansas City teams. 
did not play any games with League teams last 
spring, neither did the New York team play with any 
American club. 


THE last Saturday in April was an eventful one in 
the history of the Princeton College baseball cham- 
pionship contests, inasmuch as the visiting champion- 
ship nine from Yale, with their crack pitcher, Stagg, 
in the team, were given a startling surprise party in 
the unexpected victory scored by the Princeton nine 
on the occasion. The visitors came on the field very 
confident of success, and the backers very promptly 
offered odds on Yale, which were accepted on gen- 
eral principles, and not on any expectation of a 
Princeton victory. But when Princeton opened with 
a lead of 2 too, and kept it up until the second 
innings, the local crowd of students began to enthuse, 
and anything like odds were jumped at when offered 
by Yale men. Yale tied the score in their third 
innings; but Princeton went to the front again in their 
third innings and led by 3 to 2, and they took an- 
other step in advance in the fourth, which ended with 
the score at 5 to 2 in favor of Prihceton, and orange 
stock way up in the local market. In the fifth innings 
Yale rallied and got in two runs, and in the sixth once 
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more tied Princeton’s score 5 to 5; but Princeton 
would not stay tied, and once more they got the lead 
again by 6to5. Yale tried in vain to get another 
run, but Mercur was on his pitch in the last three in- 
nings, and the result was that the home team finally 
came out victors by 6 to5. The following characteris- 
tic dispatch was sent out by the Associated press the 
night of this surprise party: ‘‘ There is a scene of 
wild excitement here to-night on account of the vic- 
tory over Yale. Fireworks, bonfires, brass bands 
and bock beer are doing their share.” The Prince- 
tons scored but g base hits off Stagg’s pitching, but 
they included two two-baggers by King and a 
double by Dana, the latter also scoring a three-base 
hit, as did Dana on the other side off Mercur, the 
Yales making 13 base hits. The earned runs were 
three each. The fielding was very good, only nine 
errors being made in the entire seventeen innings. 


THE Columbia College Freshman nine this year 
has been incorporated with the College Association, 
and occupies a position towards it the same as that 
of the Freshman Crew towards the Boat Club. It 
is hoped in this way to strengthen the baseball in- 
terest in the Arts and Mines, and develop the con- 
siderable ability there is in theclass. It has already 
a date to play the Freshman nine, of Princeton, and 
expects to play the Yale and Harvard Freshman 
nines, as well as the minor clubs around the city. 


AN eventful home run was made at the Polo 
grounds last May on the occasion of one of the 
Philadelphia-New York games. When Crane made 
his home run off Gleason’s pitching, Charles B. 
Zackman, a spectator, became so excited that he fell 
into a stupor and died a few hours later of heart 
disease. 


THE Boston team on its May visit to New York 
was accompanied by J. C. Morse of the Boston 
Herald and John J. Drohan of the Boston Giloéde, 
who are traveling with the team and sending reports 
of the games to their respective papers. Both are 
clever writers. Mr. Morse is the author of a history 
of baseball, and Mr. Drohan is the editor of Mike 
Kelly’s admirable book, ‘‘ Play Ball.” 


THE nine of the Staten Island Athletic Club 
visited Cambridge last May and there played the 
Harvard University nine, with the result of sustain- 
ing a defeat at the hands of the collegians by 10 to 3 
in runs ; 10 to § in base hits ; 6 too in earned runs, 
the errors being 9 to 4 against the Islanders. Har- 
vard presented Bates and Henshaw as their battery, 
and though the visitors made 5 hits off Bates’s pitch- 
ing, nota run wasearned. On the other side, Quinn 
and Kennedy were the battery players, 10 hits being 
made off Quinn’s pitching, and 6 runs earned. 
Campbell led the batting for Harvard, and Brush 
on the other side. The Harvards also excelled in 
base running. 


THE baseball and athletic clubs of Halifax, N. S., 
have organized an amateur baseball League, com- 
prising the Social, St. Mary’s, West End, Standard, 
and Y. M. L. A. clubs. The League decided that 
none but Joma fide amateurs would be allowed to 
play. All games will be played under the National 
League rules, and the Spalding ball was adopted. 


THE first match of the Amateur League champion- 
ship series was played on the beautiful ball field of 
the Staten Island Athletic Club, near West Brighton, 
on May 12, the contesting nines being those of the 
New Jersey Athletic Club of Bergen Point, and the 
Staten Island Athletic Club, respectively captained 
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by Mr. Daniel Chauncey and Mr. Spaulding De Gar- 
mendia. Dr. Leitner occupied the box for the visit- 
ing team, and Mr. Morgan of Columbia College for 
the home club. The contest proved to be intensely 
exciting from first to last, a spirited rivalry existing 
between the two clubs on the ball field. Mr. Mor- 
gan was a little off in his delivery in the opening 
part of the contest, and two unearned runs was the 
result. Afterwards he was more effective, only one 
run being earned off his pitching, errors giving five 
of the six scored by the visitors. The Islanders 
could not getina run off the Doctor's swift delivery 
until the eighth innings, when a three-base hit aided 
an error in giving two runs, the final result being the 
success of the New Jersey men by 6to 2 in runs; 
II to 4 in base hits, and 1 to o in earned runs; the 
fielding errors being 4 to 4, and battery errors 3 to 7 
against the Islanders. A very fashionable assem- 
blage of ladies occupied the grand-stand. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club’s nine visited 
Bergen Point on May Ig, and there played their 
rivals of the New Jersey Athletic Club, and they 
returned home victors by 6 to 4. After the fourth 
innings had ended with the score at 3 to o against 
them, Beake pitched for the visiting team and Dr. 
Leitner for the home players. The same day the 
Brooklyn Athletic Club’s team visited the Staten 
Island Cricket Club’s grounds, and after an eleven 
innings contest, were defeated by 6 to 4, the ninth 
ending with the score at 4 to 4. 


THE Yale nine gave the visiting Harvard team 
quite a surprise party at New Haven on May Ig, 
the Harvards, after Yale’s defeat at Princeton, feel- 
ing sanguine of taking the Blues into camp. But 
Stagg’s pitching staggered the Harvards to sucha 
degree that they were only able to score a single 
run, while the Yale batsmen got in seven for their 
share, though they did not punish Bates’ pitching 
badly. 


THE Pennsylvania University nine made a ve 
good stand against the Harvards at Philadelphia, 
May 14th, the visitors finding it difficult to whip the 
Pennsylvanians by 7 to 6 in runs, 8 to 8 in base hits, 
and g to 8 inerrors. Hynman pitched for the home 
team and Bates for Harvard. 


BILLIARDS. 


THE second amateur billiard tourney, given under 
the auspices of the New York Racquet Club ended 
on May Ig, in the success of Mr. Orville Oddie, 
Jr., who won the silver trophy given by the club in 
1887, and who also won the still more valuable 
trophy presented by the President of the club for 
this year’s tourney. There were four contestants 
under the new rules, viz.: Messrs. Oddie, Bain- 
bridge, Dr. Jennings and Morton, and they fin- 
ished in the tourney in the above order. The record 
showing the victories, defeats, highest single run 
made, and the best average of each in victories, is 
appended : 
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There were two surprises in the tourney, one the 
victory of Mr. Bainbridge over te Doctor, after the 
latter had almost virtually won the game, and the 
plucky up-hill fight made by the champion in win- 
ning the last game after the 12th innings had ended 
in the Doctor’s favor by 151 to 16. The closing 
night of the tourney was marked by the presentation 
of the trophies to Champion Oddie—who has to win 
it in two more tourneys before it can become his 
personal property—by the Chairman of the Club 
Committee, Walter Stanton, who complimented the 
victor for his skill, his pluck, and his courteous con- 
duct during the last exciting game of the tourney. 


CANOEING. 


THE secretary of the Pequot Canoe Club of New 
Haven, in sending us the list of club officers for 
1888, says: The club is having a steady, healthy 
growth, and now numbers twenty-seven members, 
with twenty-three canoes and one canoe yawl and 
also a cruising boat. Will send you the programme 
for the meet later on. We hope to see any canoeists 
at camp who can visit it, and can promise them a 
warm welcome. Theislands are easily reached from 
South Norwalk on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and are distant about four miles 
from the harbor which fronts the town. The officers 
for 1888 are as follows: R. P. Wakeman, com- 
modore; F. P. Sherwood, vice-commodore; F. P. 
Lewis, secretary-treasurer: J. H. Rowland, J. How- 
ard Demarest, captains ; E. C. Bogert, measurer. 


AT the annual meeting of the Ianthe Canoe Club 
of Newark, held May 7th, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Commodore, Wm. 
F. Marvin; vice-commodore, D. E. Woodhull; 
secretary-treasurer, Wm. P. Dodge; measurer, Geo. 
W. Baxter; regatta committee, R. Hobart, H. S. 
Farmer, L. B. Palmer. 


CHESS. 


THE first round of the chess contest between rep- 
resentative players of the Newark and Columbia 
College Chess Clubs ended last May in the signal 
success of the Columbias by a score of ten games to 
two. It was arranged that the match be played in 
two rounds, with twelve men on a side, the first 
round to take place in Newark and the second in 
New York. A time limit of twenty moves an hour 
was agreed upon, and the first move in all the games 
in this round was conceded to the Columbias. In 
the pairing off for the contest the following players 
faced each other at the boards : 


COLUMBIA. NEWARK, 

1. G. Koehler . t Keys . . ' * ° 
2. Devide. o Kempa-Pieczonka . I 
3. Halpern ‘ 1 C. Hymes . ‘ ° 
4. B. Koehler t N. Hymes ° 
5. Schmidt 1 Carpenter . ° 
6. Stern 1 Theberath ° 
7. Holiday o Howard I 
8. Stubbs t Thum ° 
g. Schubert t Ballin. ° 
to. Misch rt Christl ° 
11. Hohenstein . 1 Geppert ° 
12. Gross 1 Chandler ° 

10 2 


It will be seen that all but two of the Newark 
team found themselves overmatched. After play 
was concluded Mr. C. Hymes made a short speech, 
in which he welcomed the Columbias and congratu- 
lated them on their victory. This was neatly re- 
sponded to by Mr. Ellsworth, the president of the 









Columbias. Both teams then united in partaking of 
a fine cold collation spread before them, and shortly 
before midnight the victorious Columbias started for 
New York in the best of spirits. 


CRICKET. 


Tom BUTLER, the professional cricketer, has been 
engaged by the Seabright Cricket Club of New 
Jersey. 


A REVIVAL of interest has taken place in the St. 
George’s Cricket Club, and a number of matches 
are being arranged, which will be played on their 
grounds at Hoboken. 


THE Albion Cricket Club is a new organization, 
formed in Brooklyn, and has been granted permis- 
sion to play on the parade ground, Prospect Park. 


THE Manhattan Cricket Club has arranged a 
series of interesting matches for the season at 
Prospect Park. All the crack Philadelphia clubs 
will play there. 


THE Staten Island Cricket Club is in a better 
and stronger condition than last year. Grundy, 
the new professional, is practising on the grounds. 
Twenty-four games are arranged for the season— 
thirteen by the first and eleven by the second eleven. 
The first match will be played on the 12th inst.; the 
next on the first Saturday in June, and games will 
be played on each succeeding Saturday. 


THE Belmont Club eleven defeated the Haver- 
ford College eleven on May 5, at Elmwood, 
Philadelphia, by 93 to 48 inoneinning’s match. J. 
R. Calladay led the Belmont score with 23, C. H. 
Burr’s 11 being the highest on the other side. Sharp 
and Calladay led the bowling. It was the opening 
Saturday of May of the Philadelphia cricket season. 


Tut Belmont Club have the following games 
scheduled from May 30: June 2, Philadelphia, at 
Wissahickon ; June 9, Young America, at Elmwood ; 
June 16, Merion, at Ardmore; June 18 and Io, 
Listowel, at Elmwood ; June 23, Germantown, at 
Nicetown ; June 25 and 26, Pittsburg, at Elmwood ; 
June 30, Young America, at Stenton; July 4, 
Pittsburg, at Pittsburg ; July 21, Seabright, at Sea- 
bright. 


THE Ontario Cricket Association at their last 
meeting decided to accept July 4th, 5th and 6th, 
the dates proposed by the American Association for 
the playing of the international match this year. 


THE Committee of the New South Wales 
Association have adopted the American rule, and 
decided that in all matches played under the patron- 
age of the association, six balls shall be bowled to 
the over. 


Tue Pittsburg Cricket Club, after playing the 
Detroit eleven in May will carry out the following 
programme during the season: With Philadelphia, 
at Pittsburg; June 25 and 26, Belmont, at West 
Philadelphia; June 27, Philadelphia, at Philadel- 
phia ;.June 28, Manhattan, at Brooklyn ; June 29, 
Staten Island, at Staten Island; June 30, Seabright, 
at Seabright ; July 4, Belmont, at Pittsburg; July 
—, Manhattan, at Brooklyn; July —, Chicago As- 
sociation, at Pittsburg ; Aug. 1, Seabright, at Pitts- 
burg ; Sept. —, Irish Gentlemen, at Pittsburg. This 
is the best list the club has ever had. 
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THE Harvard Cricket Club have the following 
players from which to train a club eleven for the 
summer season of 1888: Ellis, captain; R. D. 
Brown, Quimby, Markoe, Dexter, Frost, Balch, 
Hunnewell, C. F. Judson, Clyde, Myers, Paul, 
Norman, Keyes, Sullivan, Whiting, Barney, O. B. 
Judson, Barron, besides a number of new men who 
have signified their intention of playing. They 
have a match with the University eleven for June 
13th. 


AT the annual meeting of the University College 
Cricket Club, of Toronto, the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. Wilson; first vice- 
president, Prof. Alfred Baker; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. P. Mustard, B.A.; captain, E. C. Senk- 
ler ; secretary-treasurer, W. I. Senkler ; curator, J. 
H. A. Proctor; committee, L. Schultz, ’88, J. S. 
Johnson, 89, A. A. Macdonald, ’go, O. P. Edgar, 
‘gt, W. R. Boulton, ’91. The eleven will take a 
short tour early in the season to Guelph, Galt, and 
Hamilton. 


At the annual meeting of the Newark, N. J., 
Cricket Club, the election of officers for the coming 
year resulted as follows: President, John Illings- 
worth ; vice-presidents, R. H. Brientnall, J. D. 
Orton, Daniel W. Baker, G. S. Woolman ; treas- 
urer, William R. Williams; secretary, Robert P. 


Bell. The board of directors hold over for another 
year. 


THE New Haven Cricket Club has arranged 
games with teams from New York, Brooklyn and 
Staten Island. The newly elected officers are: 
President, John B. Edwards ; vice-president, Walter 
Larom; treasurer, Thomas Hurle; secretary, A. 
A. Rockwell. J. H. G. Durant has been appointed 
captain, and Alfred J. Edward, vice-captain. 


THE Ottawa Cricket Club are busy trying to or- 
ganize an Eastern Association, but keep their move- 
ments very quiet. The scheme is to form an asso- 
ciation of all clubs east of Peterborough under the 
title of the Eastern Association, the name of the 
Ontario Association to be changed to the Western 
Association, and to take all in west of Toronto. 
By this means they contend that considerable ex- 
pense would be saved players, and that a more sat- 
isfactory list of matches could be arranged. 


THE St. Paul Cricket Club reached the Min- 
neapolis cricket grounds on May roth, and sustained 
defeat at the hands of the home eleven by 55 to 43 
in a one innings. A. T. Smith led the winning 
score with 16, and W. K. Esden that on the other 
side with 12. Jaffrey took the majority of wickets 
for the Minneapolis team, and Knight for the St. 
Paul. It was the opening match of the season. 


CYCLING. 


THE Spalding Brothers have been appointed 
official outfitters to the Brooklyn Bicycle Club. 


THE following are provisional dates for the N.C.U. 
championship meetings : June 23, one mile tricycle ; 
July 14, five miles bicycle; July 21, five miles tri- 
cycle ; August I1, twenty-five miles bicycle. 


IT is expected that two thousand bicyclists will be 
in Baltimore to attend the June meeting of the 
League of American Wheelmen. Nearly $2,000 
has already been subscribed to defray the ex- 
penses. 
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Mr. F, N. CLARKE is secretary of the Omaha 
Wheel Club, and his address is 1313 Dodge street, 
Omaha. The club is in a flourishing condition and 
looks forward to an enjoyable season for 1888. 


THE annual meet of the Canadian Wheelmen’s 
Association will be held in July next, in Belleville, 
the races taking place on the half-mile track of the 
Belleville Turf Club instead of on the furlong bicycle 
track there. 


THE Huntington Bicycle Club, of Brooklyn, has 
changed its name to the Huntington Bicycle Social 
Club, and has rented a commodious club room. 
The officers of the new club are Douglas Conklin, 
president ; Geo. M. Tillotson, vice-president; H. 
F. Rogers, secretary and treasurer; Dr. Turner, 
surgeon. 


AT a meeting of the Long Island Wheelmen, held 
last April, the Hon. A. C. Chapin, Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, was elected to honorary membership. It will 
be remembered that the Mayor recently appointed 
Mr. Charles H. Luscomb, captain of the club, Park 
Commissioner. 


THE bill providing for a boulevard between Union 
Hill and Bergen Point has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor, and thus becomes a law. This will make a 
delightful road for cycling. 


MEMBERS of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion organized a ’cycling club in Toronto, Ont., 
the officers being: President, Dr. W. T. Adams; 
vice-president, Grant Halliwell ; secretary and treas- 
urer, F. W. Gooch; captain, W. H. Seymour. 
The club started with about twenty members, and 
only members of the association will be admitted. 


At the annual election of the Brooklyn Bicycle 
Club, last April, the following gentlemen were 
elected: Messrs. Howard Greenman, president ; 
W. E. Fuller, vice-president ; G. F. Corby, secre- 
tary; H. Raymond, treasurer; Howard Spelman, 
captain. 


A CYCLING contingent has been organized by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Orange. 
The officers are R. S. Prindle, road captain ; Spen- 
cer Ayres and Reed Hawley, lieutenants. The 
Orange Wanderers will award a medal each to the 
members riding the first and second greatest num- 
ber of miles run during the season. 


THE Montreal Bicycle Club, at their April meet- 
ing, elected the following officers : President, F. G. 
Gnaedinger ; first vice-president, H. Joyce ; second 
vice-president, J. F. Barlow; secretary, R. F. 
Smith ; treasurer, R. Loyd ; captain, E. W. Bar- 
low ; first lieutenant, G. Kingham ; second, Louis 
Rubenstein ; standard bearer, C. O. Palmer; bug- 
ler, J. D. Miller. The Messrs. Gnaedinger have 
offered a valuable silver cup for competition in a 
series of three road races, the contestant making the 
most points to hold the trophy, seven points to 
count in each race. A gold medal will also be 
awarded to the first man in each of the races, irre- 
spective of the cup. 


THE details of the arrangements made for the 
great Williamsburg contest this summer includes 
the following important events. Mr. Wells, of 
Philadelphia, will meet Greenwood, of St. Louis, 
on Kimmswick Hill, that city, on June 30. The 
second contest will take place on Eagle Rock Hill, 
Orange, N. J., on July 28, and if a third race 
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should be necessary, it will take place on Corey 
Hill, Boston, the first week in August. The loser 
will pay all expenses and the cost of the champion- 
ship medal. 


FISHING. 


Last May, says a Bangor, Me., correspondent, 
Mr. F. W. Ayer landed at the fishing-grounds a 
magnificent salmon which tipped the scales at 
twenty-seven pounds. It was the largest ever taken 
with a fly on the Penobscot, and one of the finest 
specimens of the king of the fish world ever seen 
here. Mr. J. P. Bass, of this city, purchased the 
salmon and sent it by express to President Cleve- 
land, and has received the following in acknowledg- 
ment : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, d 
WASHINGTON, May 13, 1888. § 
J. P. Bass, Esq. 

My DEAR Sir,—Please accept my thanks for the 
beautiful salmon I received from you a day or two 
ago. You say it is the largest one ever taken witha 
fly on the river. I think, upon my experimental 
knowledge of its delicacy, I should be willing to 
assert that it is also the best fish ever caught in the 
river. I suppose I ought not to take more than the 
opportunity you have offered me of capturing my 
share of the fish when served upon the table, but I 
am mean enough to envy the man who caught it. 
Yours very truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 


THE MASTIGOUCHE FISHING CLUB of Montreal, 
on April 2d, elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Isaac H. Stearns (re-elected) ; vice-president, 
E. H. Botterell; treasurer, George Kemp (re- 
elected) ; secretary, H. W. Atwater (re-elected) ; 
committee of management, Messrs. A. D. Nelson, 
H. B. Ames, J. A. Cantlie, John Kennedy and 
George A. Green. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE Harvard Football Association has elected the 
following officers: President, Harding, ’89; vice- 
president, Weld, ’89; secretary, Piper, '90; treas- 
urer, Slocum, go. 


HUNTING. 


At Oxford, Maine, a great place for foxes, a 
party of hunters, which included Messrs. John Rowe, 
of Poland, Me. ; D. P. Eaton, Wm. Oliver, and L. 
A. Edwards, captured nine foxes in one day. John 
Rowe shot eight, and Edwards shot one. This 
breaks all fox-hunting records in that locality. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Canadian Lacrosse Association met at Paris, 
Ont., on April 17th, and elected the following 
officers for 1888: Honorary president, Mayor 
Hamilton ; president, D. H. Rase of Toronto ; first 
vice-president, E. Nesbitt, of Woodstock ; second 
vice-president, Dr. J. F. Ross, of Toronto ; secretary 
and treasurer, H. O. Laughlin, of St. Catherine's. 
The Council elected was as follows: A. H. 
Baird, of Paris; J. E. Bell, Young Torontos ; Dr. 
Lake, of Bright; Geo. Phemister, Niagara; J. 
Vance, Ingersoll; Fred. Frank, Brantford; B. 
Maguire, Orangeville; S. V. Howell, Young 
Brantfords ; W. McCutcheon, Shelburne, and W. 
H. Griffin, Stratford. It was decided that the 
next convention should be held at Niagara Falls. 
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Twenty-five clubs were represented at the conven- 
tion by sixty-five delegates. The report of the 
secretary was made interesting by the information it 
gave as to the organization of the new association. 
It was the first annual report of the council of the 
association, and it stated that they were greatly 
pleased with the success attained during the first 
year of the association and the great interest taken 
in it by the people of Canada. The past year has 
been an eventful one in the history of lacrosse. In 
April last the Toronto and Ontario Lacrosse Clubs 
severed their connection with the National Amateur 
Lacrosse Association. The Toronto Club at once 
sent out invitations inviting clubs to join in the form- 
ation of a new association with a view of improving 
the game and doing away with many of the evils ex- 
isting under the old association. A hearty response 
was given to the invitation, and the Ontario Lacrosse 
Club, with twenty-eight others, responded to the call, 
and the result was the formation of our association. 
To Messrs. H. J. P. Good, Dan. P. Rose and R. B. 
Hamilton thanks are due for the labor they have ex- 
pended in preparing the rules under which we work. 
There are now forty clubs on the membership roll 
of the association, and your council consider that 
the prospect of new clubs joining the association is 
very favorable. The various championships have 
added much interest to the game, and have been 
keenly contested for the first year. The senior 
championship was won by the Toronto Lacrosse 
Club, and to them belongs the proud title of being 
first champions of the Canadian Lacrosse Associa- 
tion. Theintermediate championship was won by 
the Dufferin Lacrosse Club of Orangeville, and they 
also are to be congratulated on their success. The 
district championships have been a great attraction 
and have been keenly contested. The Northwest- 
ern district was won by the Dufferins of Orangeville ; 
the Central, by the Young Torontos, of Toronto ; 
the Southern, by the Stars of Bright; the Western, 
by the Beavers, of Seaforth; and the Niagara, by 
the Athletics, of St. Catharines. Our champions 
are now in Great Britain, and are showing their 
superiority over the players of that country. Your 
council and judicial committee have made every 
possible effort to stamp out professionalism, and feel 
that their efforts of last season will have an excellent 
effect this year and that it will become a thing un- 
known in the future. 

The following is an important article of the asso- 
ciation’s constitution : 

‘*Any member of a club in this association who 
shall at any time play under an assumed name, or 
who shall play with any other club in this or any 
other association in Canada, shall be ruled out of 
the C. L. A. forever, and the club for which he has 
played shall be suspended for the season. It is also 
provided that each club having membership in this 
association shall supply the secretary of the associ- 
ation with a complete list of its members. Upon 
receipt of said list the secretary shall issue to each 
club a certificate for each of its members, stating 
that the member’s name has been entered in the 
books of the association, and that he is entitled to 
play in matches for his club. Until said certificate 
has been issued the member shall, under no circum- 
stances, be permitted to playin matches for his club. 
The referee must accept a certificate from any 
player, and the judicial committee may afterwards 
decide as to his status. ‘his is done to prevent 
disputes on the field.” 

Among the amendments made to the playing rules 
are the following : 
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‘* When the bali is faced in a game there must be 
a draw. This is intended to prevent crowding 
around the players, as is done in a face off. 

‘* A free throw is to be given to a party claiming 
and securing a foul. 

“In case of a team defaulting, the defaulting club 
shall either give twenty-four hours’ notice or pay the 
expenses of the other team which appears on the 
field. 

““Tt shall be a deliberate foul to persistently throw 
a ball out of bounds, lying on the same, or in other 
ways prolonging the time of a game. 

““The season for schedule games shall be from 
24th May to 30th September. The clubs shall play 
two matches each, one with the other.” 

The senior championship matches were amended 
to read as follows: ‘‘ The entire proceeds from each 
senior championship match shall go to the home 
club, the visiting team paying all their own expenses, 
such as traveling and hotel expenses, the home club 
paying the referee.” 


SECRETARY SNow of the National Amateur La- 
crosse Association of Canada, says in a letter to us 
recently, that the Montreal Club will not be able to 
play in the championship series this season, owing to 
not having suitable grounds until July. He fully 
anticipates an unusually lively lacrosse season in 
Canada. He says also that the Shamrock will have 
some new blood in their team. The Cornwalls will 
have the same team as last season with the exception 
of Lally, and I have no doubt that he will captain 
the team. The Ottawas, owing to the amalgamation 
of the capitals, will have a stronger team than they 
had last year. The Shamrocks will play July 2d in 
‘Ottawa one of the games in the series. The club 
will run an excursion from Montreal for that date. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


THE record of the prominent six-day go-as-you- 
please races which have taken place in England and 
America is given below. 


RECORDS OF PAST RACES, 
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WINNER. YEAR. | RECORD.| WHERE. |NAME OF RACE, 
Weston 1875 | 425 New York |Sweepstakes 
O’Leary | 1876 500 New York /Against time 
O’ Leary 1876 500 Chicago Sweepstakes 
O’ Leary 1878 520% | London Astley belt 
O’ Leary | 1879 423 New York |Astley belt 
Rowell | 1879 500 New York /|Astley belt 
Weston 1879 55° London Astley belt 
Rowell 1879 530 New York |Astley belt 
Murphy 1879 505 New York |O’Leary belt 
Hart 1879 540 New York |Rose belt 
Hart 1880 565 New York |O’Leary belt 
Rowell 1880 566 London Astley belt 
Rowell 1880 | 280 London Astley belt 
Hughes 1881 568 New York |} O'Leary In- 
(ternational 
Panchot w8r | 541 New York |O’ Leary belt 
Vint 1881 | 578 New York |} O'Leary In- 
{ternational 
Geldert 1881 | sor New York |) Ennis’s Tour- 
' Me 3 
eee . ad { Ennis’s Tour- 
Fitzgerald 1881 | 582 New York pees 
Hazael 1882 600 New York |Sweepstakes 
Fitzgerald 1882 577 New York |Sweepstakes 
Fitzgerald 1884 610 New York |Sweepstakes 
Albert 1888 621 New York /|Hall’sTourney 








Littlewood | 


1888 _ 611 New York Brien’s ‘“ 








RACQUETS. 


THE closing contest of the third ties in the first- 
class racquet handicaps was played at the New York 
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Club court on Saturday, April 21st; beeween Mr. 
Paul Dana and Mr. W. E. Glyn, and in fixing the 
odds the latter gentleman received three aces. Mr. 
Glyn won the contest with ease, the total score being 
63 to 65 for four games. 


THE thirty-first annual single-handed match at 
racquets between Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, recently played by C. D. Buxton for Cam- 
bridge and H. Philipson for Oxford, was won by 
Mr. Philipson. This gives Oxford the higher num- 
ber of victories her men have won in seventeen 
years, and Cambridge’s players in fourteen. 


At the Racquet Court Club, April 28th, W. E. 
Glyn and E. La Montagne, jr., the last two remain- 
ing in the first-class handicap, met to compete for 
the annual cup. Mr. E. La Montagne astonished 
every one by his brilliant play throughout the whole 
match, and won with the greatest ease. The total 
score for three games was 55 to 22. 


THE concluding half of the match for the world’s 
championship at racquets between Latham (cham- 
pion) and Gray was played May 3d at the court of 
the Charterhouse School, and resulted in the victory 


.for Latham. The first half of the series was won 


by Latham a week before by 4to1. Gray played 
magnificently, and made the score of games 3 all, 
but Latham won the seventh and deciding game, 
winning the championship and £200 by 4 games 
to 3. 

ROWING. 


THE Canadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen 
has adopted the following rule defining the status of 
all amateur oarsmen. The rule now reads: ‘‘ That 
any oarsman may abandon his legitimate calling or 
daily avocation for a period not exceeding two weeks 
during a rowing season for the purpose of training.”” 
In order to make this clearer the committee ruled 
that the time taken up in attending a regatta should 
not be included in the two weeks. 


THE Central Pennsylvania Rowing Association 
was organized by delegates from Columbia, Sun- 
bury, Reading, and Harrisburg Boat Clubs last 
April, the following officers being chosen : President, 
George Sergeant, Sunbury; vice-president, H. C. 
Bruner, Columbia; secretary, C. F. Etter, Harris- 
burg; treasurer, W. C. Hinkley, Reading. The 
first regatta of the new organization will be held at 
Columbia during the centennial ceremonies there on 
July 25. 

THE Yale Navy has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Snipe, '89; vice- 
president, Hartwell, ’89; secretary, Harrison, ’g0; 
treasurer, Prof. A. M. Wheeler ; assistant treasurer, 
Hammill, ’90; auditing committee, Profs. Richards 
and Brewer, and Mosle, ’89. 


THE Seawanhaka Boat Club, of Brooklyn, E. D., 
had their spring opening day on May 12, and they 
had a very pleasant time of it in the club-house on 
the occasion. . The club was organized in 1868, and 
has a building erected on Newtown Creek, east of 
the Hunter’s Point bridge. Most of the leading 
oarsmen of the country in those days made the creek 
a resort, and belonged to the club or to the Arling- 
tons. The Biglins, Englehardt, Maxwell, Keppel, 
Pilkington, and other noted oarsmen were members 
of the Seawanhakas, while dozens of others without 
any club connections exercised on the water, and 
were the guests of the club. Hanlon and Court- 
ney’s oars plowed through the still waters, and all 
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the great strokes who rowed in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis practised on the creek and made the Sea- 
wanhaka House its headquarters. ‘There are thirty- 
three boats all told in the club-house, four of them 
having just been added. Eighteen of the boats be- 
long to the club, and the remainder to oarsmen of 
the organization. 


YACHTING. 


Mr. W. S. HorrMAN, the corresponding secre- 
tary of the Quaker City Yacht Club, of Camden, N, 
J., sends us the club's fixtures for 1888, which we 
append : 

Annual Regatta, June 18, over the club course, 
from Gloucester to Marcus Hook and return; Tren- 
ton Cruise, June 30, starting from Cooper’s Point 
at 12 M., and rendezvous at Trenton, or the most 
available port that can be reached, returning to Phil- 
adelphia on the afternoon of July 1, or morning of 
2d; Corinthian Regatta, July 4, details in future 
orders; Club Day, July 21, match and moonlight 
sail; Annual Cruise, August 25 to September 8, 
starting from Philadelphia via Delaware River and 
Delaware and Raritan Canal to New York Harbor, 
thence via Long Island Sound to New London; if 
the weather is favorable, returning by the outside 
route, stopping at Atlantic City or Great Egg Har- 
bor; Closing Cruise and Review, September 209. 
By order of Charles D. Middleton, Cammodore ; S. 
B. S. Barth, secretary. 


AT a meeting of the New York Yacht Club held 
May Ioth the following preamble and resolution re- 
specting the new deed of gift of the America’s cup 
were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, The Secretary of this club has received 
letters dated November 26, 1887, from the Royal 
London Yacht Club and from the Yacht Racing 
Association, representing the principal yacht clubs 
of Europe, and dated February 22, 1888, regretting 
that the terms of the new deed of gift of the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup, presented by George L. Schuyler, and 
dated October 28, 1887, are such that foreign vessels 
are unable to challenge ; and whereas in this deed of 
gift, by which the cup is now held by this club, any 
mutual agreement may be made between the chal- 
lenged and challenging party, therefore 

Kesolved, That the terms under which the races 
between Genesta and Puritan, Galatea and May- 
flower and Thistle and Volunteer were sailed are 
considered satisfactory to this club, and a challenge 
under these terms would be accepted, but with the 
positive understanding that if the cup is won by the 
club challenging it shall be held under and subject 
to the full terms of the new deed, dated October 
28, 1887, inasmuch as this club believes it to be in 
the interest of all parties, and the terms of which are 
distinct, fair and sportsman-like. 

The Secretary was directed to forward copies of 
the resolution. 


Mr. WARREN J. BRODIE, the worthy commodore 
of the Conesus Lake Yacht Club, writes us from 
Geneseo, Livingston County, N. Y., that the club 
officers include himself and Arthur Jackson, the 
latter being the secretary of the club, which has a 
membership of thirty-five residents of Geneseo, 
Rochester, Dansville, and other neighboring towns. 
The club’s flag yacht is the Zore/ee, and the annual 
regatta takes place in August. The club’s fleet in- 
cludes thirteen sloops and a steam-yacht. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Hamilton Yacht 
Club, in March last, the following officers were 
elected : 
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F. E. Kilvert, commodore; John Stewart, 
vice-commodore ; J. F. Monck, captain; J. W. G. 
Watson, secretary; G. F. Birely, treasurer ; Henry 
Lee, measurer. Committee — George Webster, 
#Emilius Jarvis and F. S. Malloch. The club is ex- 
ceedingly prosperous, having a total membership of 
225, and the fleet comprises twenty-five yachts. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Zhis department of OUTING is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.] 


Tennis, Maimie, Ottawa.—The present lawn ten- 
nis championships in singles of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales are as follows: England, cham- 
pion, H. F. Lawford ; lady champion, Miss L. Dod. 
Ireland, champion, E. Renshaw; lady champion, 
Miss L. Dod. Scotland, champion, H. Grove ; 
lady champion, Miss Butler. Wales, champion, 
E. de S. Browne; lady champion, Miss Maud 
Watson. 


Peninsular Cricket, Detroit.—The new rule 
adopted by the United States Cricket Association 
governing leg before wicket is as follows: The bats- 
man is to be declared out “‘ if with any part of his per- 
son being in a straight line from wicket to wicket he 
stop the ball, which in the opinion of the umpire 
would have hit the wicket.” 


Enquirer, Chicago, I/l.—What has become of W. 
Byrd Page, the champion high jumper? He has ac- 
cepted a position as clerk in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s repair shops, at Hetoona, Pa. 


A. S. Fobes, Boston.—Is there such a book as a 
Tennis Club Directory? ‘There is not, at present, 
but one is in process of publication. 


Tennis Court.—Mr. Sears will not be able to en- 
ter the lists this season on account of the abscess on 
his neck. 


Enquirer, Philadelphia,—Can you tell me whether 
Dr. Jaeger’s woolen underwear is adapted for use in 
hot weather by athletes? Woolen underwear is to 
be preferred to any other, and Dr. Jaeger goes so far 
as to advocate the use of woolen clothes altogether. 
When in Europe three years ago, the editor of OuT- 
ING bought a complete outfit of the approved Jae- 
ger manufacture, and every member of our family 
has since taken to the use of woolen underwear all 
the year round. 


W. Snow, Montreal.—Thanks for the book and 
constitution. 


Long Islander.—The records of cricket on Long 
Island show that match games between resident 
cricketers of New York and Brooklyn were played 
on the fields near Bergen and South streets in 1838, 
fifty years ago. 


Caissa, Brooklyn.—It is not legitimate in making 
up a chess problem, to castle the king as one of the 
moves, 


Baseball Records.—The record of the champion 
contests of the League for 1886 and ’87 will be 
found in the League book of the constitution, not in 
the regular guide. 


Bowdoin Collegian, Maine.—The College Club 
statistics you want are in the League Guide, not in 
that of the American Association. 
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Young Athlete, Murray Hill.—Take the Staten 
Island ferrryboat at Whitehall, at the end of the EI- 
evated railroad, for West Brighton, for the Staten 
Island Athletic Club’s grounds, and at Livingston 
for the cricket grounds. ‘The boat to take for a ball 
match is the 2.50 P.M. boat, fare ten cents, to the 
grounds from New York by boat and railway. 


Junior Ball-Tosser, Brooklyn.— The Brooklyn 
Club’s team does not play the St. Louis team at 
Washington Park until the first week in June. 


Aquatic, Bay Ridge, L. J.—Yes. The regatta 
in question takes place on June 16, off the club house, 
in Gravesend Bay. The Atlantic Yacht Club re- 
gatta takes place June 12, off Bay Ridge; that of 
the New York club, on June 21. 


Columbia Freshman.—The rule is imperative in 
match games, that to touch a piece it must be named, 
and when the hand is off the piece the make is made 
and cannot be recalled. 


John H. C., Elmiva.—The highest count in crib- 
bage is 29, and then the odd number is made by 
counting ‘‘ one for hisnob.” Four fives with a knave 
in hand makes the count as follows: 12 for the four 
fives; 8 for the four fifteens with the knave, and 8 
for the four fifteens with the queen alone. 


Quick Time, W. L. C., Westchester.—The fastest 
steam yacht in metropolitan waters is owned by Mr. 
Norman L. Munro, the publisher. 


Amateur Photographer.—No. The only picture 
of the old packet-ship ever taken by a camera was 
that by Frank Pearsall. He has it now. 


Querist.—Mr. George Parkhill is secretary of the 
Columbia Yacht Club, of this city. You will find his 
address in the city directory. 


Young Columbia, Eighty-third Street, N. Y.—No. 
Your Freshmen crew declined Yale’s challenge. 
They did not wish to row two races this season. 


Thousand Island Cottager, Trenton.—An essential 
part of a camping party’s outfit, who go infor a 
regular month’s enjoyment, is a portable cottage ; 
and the Grand Rapids company turn out everything 
in this line suitable for camping out or for tennis 
club purposes. Mr. Norman Barbour, 81 New 
street, New York, will give all information on the 
subject. 


A. E.. Dornin,—Can you kindly inform me what 
is the best horse running record for one mile, and 
when, and by what horse it was made; also the 
world’s flying start bicycle record for the same dis- 
tance, its date, and the rider’s name ?—ANs.: 1 Mile 
against Time—Ten Broeck, 5 years old, by Phae- 
ton, carrying 110 pounds, at Louisville, Ky., May 
24, 1877, in Im. 3934s.—In a Race—Stuyvesant, 3 
years old, by Glengarry, carrying 111% pounds, at 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., September 11, 1887, in 
Im. 40s.—Bicycle.—W. A. Rowe, at Springfield, 
Mass., September, 1886, in 2m. 294-5s. 


Stimulants, St. Louis.—Will not the Editor of 
OuTInNG kindly instruct several of his Western read- 
ers whether, in his judgment, wine or any other 
stimulant should be indulged in by those given to 
active athletics, and, if at all, whether American or 
foreign wine is to be preferred ?—ANs.: Whether, 
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in the process of severe training for some important 
athletic contest, the person should or should not be 
allowed any alcoholic stimulant, is a question upon 
which competent judges disagree, and the men in 
training themselves differ in practice. There is no 
question, however, that when a man has become par- 
tially exhausted by excessive exertion for the moment, 
which sportsmen often impose upon themselves, or 
when, by some accident, they have been exposed to 
taking cold, there is much advantage in a glass 
of good wine, which gives the heart a fillip, and re- 
stores the circulation of the blood to its normal 
speed. But men of athletics and all people fond of 
sport are not always preparing for the arena or fa- 
tiguing themselves with rod or gun. It is, however, 
true, that none are able to enjoy socially a glass of 
wine better than sportsmen, whose out-door exercises 
give them hearty digestions and sensitive palates. 

But, whether as a gentle stimulant after fatigue or 
an accompaniment of dinner or festivity, good wine 
is equally to be desired, as poor wine is to be reso- 
lutely shunned. 

Apart from the mere question of purity, good 
wine is, perhaps, a matter of taste; nor is this a 
matter of fashion, but of good judgment, and if 
we find that a kind has received the commenda- 
tion of connoisseurs we may at least try it with confi- 
dence. 

The ruby wines of France, the sunny vintages of 
the Rhine, the golden liquid distilled from Califor- 
nia grapes, have long been sung by poets ; but per- 
haps no wine has awakened more enthusiasm than 
‘“*the melted topazes squeezed from the grapes of 
Hungary,” as the autocrat of the breakfast-table 
phrases the glowing Tokay. 

But it was a particular Tokay which Dr. Holmes 
had in mind—the 7okayer A usbruch, which has been 
introduced to the United States by Mr. Lorenzo 
Reich, whose great family hotel, ‘‘ The Cambridge,” 
at thecornerof Fifth avenue and Thirty-third street, 
is one of the wonders and blessings of New York. 
Mr. Reich is said to be the only importer of pure 
Hungarian wines in America, and has attained there- 
by an enviable distinction as his thousands of testi- 
monials affirm. 

His cellars contain many rich brands, but best of 
all is the beautiful Zokayer Ausbruch, and letters 
from hundreds of well-known pens testify to the de- 
light it has given. Both Garfield and Grant in their 
last illnesses were sustained by it ; and by President 
Arthur and his White House guests no wine was 
better enjoyed, if we may believe’ letters from a score 
of cabinet ministers, senators and high officials. 

Madame Adelina Patti wrote to Mr. Reich that 
she had tasted Zokayer Ausbruch at its birthplace, 
and only at his table drank its equal. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Coleridge unite in praising it. Sal- 
vini is certain it would prolong his life if he could 
always obtain it; and Dr. Holmes said it put the 
warmth of summer into his autumn veins. Robert 
Browning forsakes all obscurity in its praise ; James 
Russell Lowell thought if he could mix it with his 
ink he should write ‘‘something worth having ;” 
and Longfellow says ‘‘neither king or kaiser ever 
tasted better ; it is delicious.” Cardinal McCloskey 
wrote to Mr. Reich: ‘‘ You deserve to be regarded 
as a public benefactor ;” and the most prominent 
physicians have affirmed the purity and high medi- 
cinal excellence of this wine. ‘‘ It furnishes a relia- 
ble strength producer and health promoter,” was the 
opinion of Dr. Willard Parker. 
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A BICYCLER’S SONG. 


Tune: “ARaABY’s DAUGHTER.” 














Ou, beautiful bicycle, noiselessly gliding, 
How happy the wheelman when trav’ling with 
thee ! 
When high on thy saddle he’s fearlessly riding, 
How grand and inspiring thy motion so free! 
While horsemen may gather and jockeys may 
scorn us, 
Yet dearer the bicycle daily shall be ; 
And ev’ry true wheelman shall join in the 
chorus— 
“ Oh, bicycle, ever we'll rally to thee!” 


If. 


When far from the city, where wild flow’rs are growing, 
And through the green lanes where the violets hide— 
While breathing the health-giving gales that are blowing, 

How happy the wheelmen as gayly they ride ! 
And sharply the shining bell’s musical warning 
Rings out on the air as they rapidly move. 
Oh, never Arabian courser’s adorning 
Can win our true hearts from the steed that we love ! 


Tii. 


Then come, brothers, come! with our bicycles hasting, 
No longer at books or at work let us stay ! 

No longer in cities the sunny hours wasting, 
Let us skim with the birds to the woodlands away ! 

The sunlight and breezes our strength shall restore us, 
And health to the spirit our freedom shall be ; 

And ev’ry true wheelman shall join in the chorus— 
‘Oh, bicycle, ever we'll rally to thee!” : 
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